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County, southwestern Indiana, sit- 

uated on the Wabash River, twenty- 
two miles northwest of Evansville. It was 
settled in 1814 by a community of Har- 
monists. Its population, according to the 
census of 1900, waS 1,341; according to 
that of 1910, 1,229. 

This is all that my encyclopedia says 
about our town; and yet, even so, we rank 
with a lot of pretty fair-sized cities. Our 
neighbor, New Albany, only gets one more 
line. Neustadt, in Silesia; Neustrelitz, in 
Mecklenburg; Newark, Ohio, and Newbern, 
North Carolina, ought to feel a lot worse 
about the notice they receive than we do. 
They’re a heap sight larger, yet they don’t 
get much more space in the big book. If 
you count in what it says about George 
Rapp and his brave little band of Har- 
monists, we rank right alongside the city 
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of Cork, the river Seine, and the battle of 
Austerlitz—pretty good for a town of about 
three thousand souls, our present estimated 
population. 

We have a lot more to be proud of than 
the space we take up in the encyclopedia. 
We’re one of the oldest towns.in the State, 
and the biggest in Posey County, next to 
Mount Vernon. We have a boys’ basket- 
ball team that did mighty well this year, 
and a silver cornet band of thirteen pieces 
—it was fourteen, but Jed Parker moved 
out of town and took the piccolo with him. 
We’ve written for it, and may get it back. 

The band meets every Tuesday night in 
Red Men’s Hall. Sometimes we have a 
full attendance—just before the Firemen’s 
Ball and the annual picnic. Other times, 
when there’s lots of weather, the boys just 
won’t come out the way they ought to. 

We never would have had a band, in the 
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first place, if it hadn’t been for Ben Cun- 

ningham, who plays the slip horn and is 

our leader. Ben’s people were the first set- 

tlers in this part of the State, and owned 

- most of the land at one time; but they were 
too liberal—like Ben. 

His great-grandfather had a _ coach 
brought by water from New York when 
there wasn’t a road he could drive it over 

without miring down. He built the big 
house and kept. it full of company, some- 
times as many as thirty sitting down to a 
meal at one time. Always there were five 
or ten. No one could pass that way, friend 
or stranger, without stopping for a day or 
two. Of course, that took a lot of money, 
and before the old judge died he had sold 
a good piece of the Cunningham lands to 
@ company. 

There was plenty left, though, to Ben’s 
grandfather, who took after the old judge, 
only more so. He loved good food and 
good liquor and good company—the last 
most of all. The stories they tell about 
him would fill a sizable book. He seems 
to have been a wonderful old reprobate, 
with a taste for fine horses and handsome 
women that kept him from ever amounting 


to anything, although he made a mighty 
fine ruin of himself. 

They also tell how he was always suc- 
cessful in his love affairs, because he was 
a little deaf, and could never tell when a 


woman said “ No.” There’s a lot of fami- 
lies around here—but what I was going to 
tell was about the silver cornet band. 

Ben Cunningham organized the band, 
helped buy all the instruments, and never 
missed a rehearsal, up to one night some 
time ago. It was the only pleasure he got 
out of life. What with the squanderings 
of his two no-account brothers, added to 
the bunch of debts left by Arthur Cunning- 
ham—Ben’s dad, who was a weak-kneed 
philanderer that lived in New York all the 
time—Ben, when he came into the prop- 
erty, found it so cluttered up with debt that 
he had to work day and night to keep it 
from being mawed up by the mortgagors 
or mortgagees—whichever they are. 

To get back to that night, I was first at 
the hall, so I lighted the stove and the lights 
and got out the music racks—that’s sort of 
my job since I was elected marshal. It was 
a mean night outside—had been snowing 
for quite a spell and then changed to sleet, 
icing all the streets and sidewalks, so I 
didn’t expect much of an attendance. 
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Perry Small was the next one to come. 
He plays the bull fiddle, and can’t march 
with us, but he likes music and is a good 
player. 

“ Gee whillikens!” he said, as he took 
off his galoshes and came over to help me 
sort the music. ‘“ Nearly broke my neck 
gettin’ here. Reckon you’d have to call 
this lovin’ the musics!” 

“ Bad night out,” I said. 

“ Terrible bad.” 

“ Won’t have much of a crowd to-night, 
I expect.” 

“ Lucky if there’s a quorum.” 

We call it a quorum when we have 
enough to make the band pieces sound 
right. If we have a solo cornet, an alto 
horn, and a trombone, that’s a quorum, 
because you can play the trios, if nothing 
else; but say you have five or six altos, a 
clarionet, and a bull fiddle—that’s no quo- 
rum, because you haven’t got enough air. 
It’s all grunts and squeals, and doesn’t 
sound at all like anything. You have to 
have cornets, or you don’t have a band. 
That’s why our two regular cornet players 
are so stuck on themselves. They know 
they can stay away from rehearsal and still 
be welcome when we have a parade. 

Harley Robbins and Lew Pierce showed 
up together. That was a clarionét and an 
alto, and I begun to have hopes, knowing 
Ben Cunningham would be sure to be there 
with his slip horn. 

I play an alto myself. I tried out for 
bass drum, but Schulmeyer, the butcher, 
got the place. He’s an artist in a way— 
gets a touch into it I couldn’t get the hang 
of, somehow; and he can read notes. 

Then Cal Littlegood came in, swearing 
because he’d sat down in a puddle of water 
and bent his alto horn. I wished he’d 
broken it. We got too many altos as it is. 
They always show up, you bet! So far we 
were too much bass and no air, except a 
clarionet. 

Just when I was beginning to give up 
hope, Homer Thigpenny arrived. He’s not 
one of our regulars—only got his cornet 
last Christmas, and hasn’t got much lip 
yet; but he’s far and away better than 
nothing. 

“Let’s get started, boys,” I said, looking 
at my watch. “ Getting late—past seven 
thirty.” 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to wait for Ben?” Cal 
Littlegood asked. 

“ He'll be along ’most any minute. I 
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thought we might try over the new piece 
while we’re waitin’ for him.” 

It’s not strictly a new piece, but we 
haven’t played it in public yet. “ Lady 
Gazette March,” it’s called. Pretty thing, 
as far as we’ve got with it. 

The boys tuned up and took their places. 
I gave them the time, but we didn’t get 
away very good, half of them starting on 
the wrong beat. We tried again, and 
seemed to be more or less together, until 
we came to a sort of solo part for the cor- 
net. Homer Thigpenny wasn’t used to 
playing it alone, and got stage fright or 
something. He blatted a couple of sour 
notes to start with, twittered a few more 
feeble attempts, and sank without a trace. 

“‘ Lose your place?” I asked. 

“ The light’s no good over here,”” Homer 
complained, hitching his chair around. 
“ Couldn’t see the notes.” 

“Somebody go get John Osgood,” sug- 
gested Lew Pierce. “ His eyesight’s bet- 
ter’n Homer’s.” 

John Osgood is our solo cornet, and Ho- 
mer flared up at that. 

“T bet if you had to set over here you 
wouldn’t see so good either—playin’ noth- 
in’ but an alto, at that!” 

“ Well, I play it, anyhow,” Lew came 
back at him. 

“ Like fun you do!” 

“ Come on, boys,” I put in, to stop their 
scrapping. “Let’s start again. By the 
way, where is John Osgood to-night?” 

“ Saw him in the Owl Pool Room ’bout 
half an hour back,” Harley Robbins an- 
swered. “Said he probably wouldn’t be 
here to-night.” 

“And Bob Fawcett?” 

He was our other regular cornet. 

“He’s with John,” said Harley. 

“Those two make me sick,” Cal Little- 
good ripped out. “ They’d ought to be 
fired from the band!” 

Harley Robbins snickered. 

“ Just have to beg ’em back in again the 
next time we have a parade.” 

“ But we won’t march again till spring.” 

“Can’t tell,” I said. ‘ Somebody im- 
portant’s liable to die ’most any day, and 
then we’d be needed. All right, boys—let’s 
Start again.” 

“Let’s play one of the old ones first,” 
some one suggested. 

I put my foot down on that. We had 
to learn the “ Lady Gazette” some time, 
and we’d never get it learned by giving in 


to the weaklings. I gave them the time 
again, but the start was bad. Both Cal 
Littlegood and Lew Pierce were ahead of 
the beat. I stamped my foot for everybody 
to stop, but they couldn’t hear me, -and 
somehow they all got together by about the 
eighth bar. I didn’t try to play, but held 
them together, counting out loud, and tried 
to pump a little confidence into Homer with 
my eye, to get him ready for his solo. 

It was no good. He broke down at the 
same place. 

Before any one could start another fight, 
I yelled: 

“Skip the next twelve bars and go on 
from there!” 

They all tried to find the place I meant. 
While they were hunting, Gus Schulmeyer 
walked in. I was sure glad to see that 
round-faced old Dutchman, a drum helps 
so with the beat. We all waited for him 
to get his drum placed right and his glasses 
fixed on his nose, and then we decided we’d 
start at the beginning once more. Some of 
the boys drifted in from the drug store be- 
low, and hung about the doorway or dried 
their feet at the stove. 

“Let’s play ‘ Blue Jay.’ We all know 
that,” Lew Pierce suggested. 

That’s the trouble with having an audi- 
ence. The boys always want to show off 
with the old pieces they’re sure of. 

“Now, Lew,” I said, “we've played 
‘Blue Jay’ and ‘ Bully Boy March’ till 
everybody in town is sick of hearing them. 
We've got to learn something new or go out 
of business. Everybody knows the ‘ Lady 
Gazette’ except Homer, and he'll get the 
hang of that solo in a minute. Everybody 
ready?” 

“We ought to get ‘Yes, We Have No 
Bananas,’” Homer said. “ That’s new, 
and I can play it.” 

I paid no attention to him, but rapped 
on a chair with my alto horn. 

“ Let’s start again at the beginning, boys. 
Homer, if you fall down again this time, 
just keep playin’ any old thing till we get 
past the solo. Ready?” 

For the first time they all started to- 
gether, and with Schulmeyer on the drum 
it sure sounded fine. A lump sort of rose 
in my throat, the first few chords were so 
good. 

Homer got farther into his solo than he 
did before, but he did break down; and 
though he kept tooting away like I told 
him to, the boys went all to pieces when 
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they tried to pick it up again. There 
wasn’t anything we could do but stop. 

“That first part was just excellent, 
boys,” I said. “It went first rate. It 
won’t be any time at all till we'll have the 
Let’s jump 
to the coda.” 

“ Where’s Ben, do you s’pose?” Perry 
Small asked. 

“1’m worried about him,” I answered. 
“He must be sick, or he’d surely be here. 
All right, boys—two-four time, and not too 
loud. It’s marked piano to start with, then 
crescendo a little, then back to piano, and 
after that crescendo right to the end.” 

That coda sure is pretty, but it has an 
awful difficult clarionet part, with a lot of 
runs and trills, and the notes sliding all 
over the scale, thick as flies on a custard 
pie. We had to slow down for Harley Rob- 
bins, and even then he only approximated 
it. We stopped about the middle and tried 
it over again, asking him to stay out. 

Things were going along fine when Cal 
Littlegood got off the beat. He keeps time 
with his own foot and pays no attention 
to the leader. 

“ Cal!” I yelled. 
—one, two!” 

He went right ahead, tooting at the 
wrong time, so I stopped them. 

“ Are you going to play with the band, 
Cal, or by yourself?” 

“ What’s the matter now?” he asked. 

“ You're off the beat a mile—that’s all.” 

“‘ Well, how can you expect me to keep 
the beat with you leading? Who made you 
leader, anyhow?” 

“ Ben Cunningham,” I answered, getting 
mad. “He said I’m to be leader when he 
ain’t here.” 

“ Not when nobody else was present, he 
didn’t!” 

“T expect you think you could do bet- 
ter!” I said rather hotly. 

“ T don’t expect I could do much worse.” 

“Come on, then, let’s see you! Let’s 
just see you do it!” 

“* Oh, go on and lead!” Lew Pierce called 
out. 

“No, by gravy!” I snapped, walking to 
one side. “Some people think they know 
it all. Well, let’s see ’em prove it!” 

“*Go ahead and show him, Cal,” Harley 
Robbins cut in. 

Cal got red and tried to bluster out of it. 

“T don’t claim to be no leader. I just 
said—” 


“One, two—one, two 
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“We all heard what you said,” I inter- 
rupted him. ‘“ Now put up or shut up!” 

“T said I could lead as good as you, and 
I can do it.” 

“ Let’s see you do it!” 

“ Well, I will.” 

“Go ahead!” 

He put down his alto. I walked over to 
the stove and joined Pete and Hen Arm- 
strong, who had come in a few minutes 
before. 

“ He can’t lead,” Hen said to me. 

“ Course he can’t, the swell-head idiot, 
but let him try it. He’ll find it’s not so 
easy as he thought.” 

Well, you’d have died to watch him. It 
was enough to make a horse laugh to see 
him swinging his arms and carrying on like 
he had a fit. I nearly busted at such an 
exhibition; but of course the boys helped 
him all they could, and what with having 
played that coda over, it being the easiest 
part of the piece, they did get through. 

Just as they were going to call me back, 
Homer Thigpenny suggested they should 
play that old “ Blue Jay ” that everybody 
in town is sick of hearing, and, by George, 
if they didn’t go ahead and do it! They 
didn’t need any leader, because they all 
knew it backward, so they let Cal stay 
where he was. 

It made me sick to see them set them- 
selves down for such fools. I left. 


II 


I MADE up my mind I’d go right out and 
see Ben Cunningham, and let him know 
what a bunch of numskulls his band had 
degenerated into. Besides, I was worried 
about his not being at rehearsal. 

Of course, the bad night might explain 
it. By the time I’d steered my Lizzie, act- 
ing skittish as a mare, over three miles of 
icy road, I didn’t blame anybody for keep- 
ing close to home on such a night. Still, 
Ben had never missed a rehearsal since the 
band was organized. I’ve seen him walk 
all the way into town from the farm, 
through drifts high as his waist, carrying 
his trombone on his shoulder, just to get a 
chance to play a few tunes with me and the 
boys who showed up. Music was his pas- 
sion, and about his only one, for he spent 
no time courting the girls after his affair 
with Luella Rogers. 

Luella and Ben Cunningham went to- 
gether for quite a spell, and it looked se- 
rious, but pretty soon she took up with 
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Bradley Johnson, and Ben was back stick- 
ing close to the farm. When they asked 
Luella what caused the falling out, she said 
there wasn’t anything except that she was 
sick and tired of going with a slowpoke 
who never took her to a show or bought 
her candy or anything. 

Ben heard that. When I asked him why 
he wasn’t courting Luella any more, he 
smiled sort of grave and said: 

“You heard her verdict. I’m too slow 
and too stingy.” 

It seemed funny to me then, because I 
couldn’t believe Ben was stingy, after him 
helping to buy most of the instruments for 
the band. He didn’t seem so to me, and 
I knew he gave his brothers a lot of money 
—just how much was a mystery. 

When I drove in Ben’s gate and up the 
long drive to the big, ramshackle house, I 
saw there were lights in the front room 
downstairs and another car standing at the 
door. I thought sure Ben was sick, and 


had Doc Lewis or Doc Franklin calling on 
him, because he never used the front of the 
house at all. 
of the time. 

As I got closer, I saw that the car was 


He lived in the kitchen most 


one of the taxis that hung around the depot 
at train time. Les Howard was driving it. 

“Howdy, Les?” I called, stopping my 
car beside his. ‘“ Has Ben got company 
inside?” 

“ Ben’s brother came in on the evening 
train.” 

“Which one?” 

“The seven fifteen.” 

“Pshaw! There’s only one train. I 
mean which brother?” 

“ ‘The youngest.” 

“What you waitin’ for?” 

“Told me to. Guess he ain’t stayin’ 
long.” 

“ He wouldn’t. We’re too slow for him.” 

“‘ Yeah, I reckon we’re ’way too slow for 
him.” 

We both laughed. I drove on a piece, 
put the horse blanket over my radiator, and 
went up to the house. 

Ben lit the place with lamps. You see, 
Ben’s father never had electricity put into 
the house because he never lived there; and 
when Ben got the property, it was so cov- 
ered with debt that he didn’t feel he could 
afford to put in a generating outfit. He’d 
been putting it off for one reason or another 
ever since. 

The place needed paint, too—the house, 


that is, not the barns. Every one said Ben 
lived worse than his hogs, and it was true. 
He worked hard all the time, his crops and 
his cattle were the best in Posey County, 
but somehow he never seemed to get ahead. 
He never got the time and money to get 
the house fixed up. He lived by himself, 
cooked his own meals, and washed his own 
clothes, but he did have a Swede and his 
son to help with the farm. 

Seeing the kitchen was dark, I went up 
to the front door and hammered on the 
big knocker. Ben opened the door. While 
he didn’t look what you might call sick, he 
did look peaked. 

“ Howdy, Ben?” I sung out. “ Thought 
Old Nick must have caught up with you at 
last, you not bein’ at rehearsal.” 

Ben didn’t act as if he was anxious for 
company when he first opened the door; 
but as soon as he saw who it was, that grave 
smile came to his face, and he grabbed me 
by the hand. 

“‘ How are you, Andy? Come on in out 
of the wet. Sorry I couldn’t get to town.” 

I stepped inside and stamped the slush 
off my feet. 

“Many of the boys show up?” 

“ Pretty fair attendance,” I said. “ We 
had a quorum, but I reckon the band ll 
break up mighty quick now.” . 

“ Why?” . 

“Oh, that smart Aleck Cal Littlegood 
is tryin’ to run things, and the boys won’t 
stand for it. You know how we need prac- 
tice on the ‘ Lady Gazette’? Well, what 
do you think that blamed idiot went and 
did?” 

“You'll excuse me if I ask you to sit 
out here for a minute, Andy?” Ben inter- 
rupted, putting his hand on my arm. “ My 
kid brother is inside, and we have a little 
matter to settle that I can’t let even an old 
friend like you in on. We won’t be long.” 

“Go right ahead,” I said. “ Don’t let 
me keep you. I'll sit right out here till you 
want me.” 

Now that was a pretty way to treat a 
fellow, wasn’t it, after me coming three 
miles through the wet to see if he was sick? 
Not that I minded. Why, bless you, if I’m 
not wanted, you don’t have to tell me twice 
about it. 

I sat there for a minute or two, but it 
was drafty by the door, so I moved over 
closer to the parlor, where there was some 
warmth. Where I’d been sitting, I could 
hear Ben’s voice, but couldn’t make out 
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what he was saying. Where I moved to, 
I couldn’t help hearing every word that was 
said. Mind you, I’m not the kind to listen 
in on what’s none of my business, but Lord, 
/ I'd have had to stuff my ears with cotton 
to keep from hearing the two in that room. 
Besides, I was worried about Ben, and I 
thought I might be able to help. 

Ben was speaking. 

“ Arthur, that’s how I’m fixed. I guess 
I can raise the money for you—I’ll have to 
do it somehow—but I want to know how 
little you can do with.” 

There wasn’t any talk for a minute. 
Then Ben’s brother said: 

“Three thousand dollars.” 

I caught myself just in time. I almost 
whistled. 

“T can’t get that much for you,” Ben 
said, so low that I could hardly hear. 

“You can if you want to.” 

“Not without selling another piece of 
the property.” 

“Well?” 

“T don’t want to do that, Arthur.” 

Again there was a wait. Then the 
younger one said: 

“ See here, Ben, Robert and I have been 
pretty decent to you. We've left the en- 
tire place in your hands to do with as you 
like. We don’t know how much you make 
out of it. We've never asked for an ac- 
counting. You may be a millionaire, for 
all we know. A farmer on the train told 
me that you were mighty well to do, for you 
had the best stock in this section.” 

“ Does this place look as if I was a mil- 
lionaire?” Ben said slowly. 

“No, it doesn’t. It looks like a pigsty; 
but if you want to put your money in the 
bank, where it will draw interest, instead 
of living in some decency, that’s your busi- 
ness. However, you can’t expect Bob and 
me to live in penury, so that you can hoard 
your pennies and get rich. Father left the 
property to the three of us equally, you 
know.” 

“Come over here, Arthur, and look at 
these accounts,” Ben said in a tight, dry 
voice. ‘I want you to see just how much 
of the estate you and Bob have received.” 

“I don’t want to look at figures,” Arthur 
Cunningham testily broke out. ‘“ We’ve 
left all that to you. Besides, figures prove 
nothing. I wouldn’t understand them. 
How on earth do you expect me to know 
what swine bring, on the hoof, or the price 
of a bale of hay? What I do understand 











is that, according to all accounts, you are 
a tich man, and that you have got rich at 
the expense of Bob and myself. I’m sick 
and tired of this continual wrangle over 
money. It’s like squeezing water from a 
stone to get anything out of you. Bob 
feels the same way I do about it.” 

“Where is Bob?” 

“ New York, I think.” 

“Could you get him to come down 
here?” Ben asked. 

“God forbid! If he even saw the hotel 
I have to sleep in to-night, he’d have an 
attack of the horrors.” 

“IT wanted you to come here.” 

“This is worse.” 

I heard Ben pace slowly across the floor, 
and for a minute I thought he was coming 
out into the hall. I got up and took a step 
or two away from where I was sitting, so 
that he wouldn’t think I was paying any 
mind to what they were saying. Then I 


-heard him ask: 


“How much does the girl want?” 

At that I was interested. 

“Oh, I imagine a thousand will keep her 
quiet. It may take more, but I hope not. 
Of course, I’m sorry about that. It won’t 
happen again; but, since it is my money 
I’m spending, after all, I’m the only suf- 
ferer.” 

Neither spoke for a moment or two. 
Then I heard Ben say slowly: 

“ All right, Arthur—I’ll give you twenty- 
five hundred dollars. That is every cent I 
can spare.” 

“‘ How about Robert?” Arthur asked. 

“You will have to share that with him.” 

“ But good Lord, if I give the girl a 
thousand, that will leave less than a thou- 
sand apiece for Bob and myself!” 

“T can’t grow money like corn, Arthur,” 
Ben said. 

“No, but you are growing devilish like 
the swine you raise, Ben. This is just the 
way you always treat me. I ask for three 
thousand, and you nibble off five hundred 
from the amount, like a pinch-penny pawn- 
broker. I suppose that’s your interest on 
the transaction.” 

“Oh, stop!” Ben grated. ‘“ Do you want 
to take it?” 

“ T’ll have to take it. What can I do but 
say yes, and be damned to you? But I 
wonder that the same man could have 
fathered two gentlemen, like Robert and 
myself, and a boor like you!” 

“ Certainly I’m no gentleman.” 
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“When do I get the money, Shylock?” 

“T’ll give it to you in the morning, at 
the hotel. Your train doesn’t leave until 
noon.” 

“ That’s another thing I’ve got to be 
grateful for!” 

I got up, as I concluded that they had 
finished, and tiptoed over to look at a big 
oil painting of old Judge Cunningham, 
stuck up on the wall. Seemed funny to me, 
Luella calling Ben stingy, and here comes 
his own brother calling him the same thing. 
Maybe it was true. He surely had enough 
money to fix up the place a little, and to 
hire somebody to cook his meals. If it 
hadn’t been for his putting up the money 
to start the band—still, he made me buy 
my alto horn myself. 

Ben tried to introduce his brother to me 
as they came into the hall, but Arthur, 
muffled up in a big fur coat, didn’t seem 
to see me offer to shake hands with him. 
After Ben closed the big front door, he 
seemed to listen to the taxi as it started up, 
and the tucker just sapped out of him some- 
how. I walked over and clapped him on 
the back, knowing that he’d want to hear 
all about the band. 


III 


Durinc the spring thaw, I was sitting in 
Newt Grant’s barber shop, watching a 
game of pitch the boys were playing. I 
got there too late from my noon dinner to 
get into the game. 

Right here I want to answer one or two 
busybodies who have seen fit to criticize 
my sitting in what they call a game of 
chance, saying it’s not proper for an officer 
of the law to do so. Now, a marshal, if 
he’s to be of any value to the community, 
ought to have one central place where he 
can always be found in case of trouble. 
Well, there’s just two places I go to when 
I’m not on my beat. One is the office of 
the Commercial Hotel, where it’s comfort- 
able, and the other is Newt Grant’s, where 
it’s sociable. 

Maybe I do take a hand of pitch occa- 
sionally. It’s just to fill in until somebody 
else comes. As for gambling, if you can 
call pitch at a nickel a corner gambling, 
then you’d call drinking a bottle of pop go- 
ing on a spree. 

But to get back to what I was saying— 
the boys were playing pitch and I was 
watching. Jed Purvis was in the barber 
chair, having a singe and talking politics 
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with Newt, who is the hottest Democrat in 

Posey County, and about the only one. 

From politics they went to prohibition, and 
from prohibition to horses, and from horses 
to hard times, and from hard times to 
women. 

“What’s this I hear about Ben Cun- 
ningham layin’ sick abed?” Jed suddenly 
asked, letting fly at a cuspidor in the mid- 
dle of the room and nicking it clean. 

“Is Ben sick abed?” Newt questioned. 

“So Dave Palmer told me. He drives 
that mail route, and last Friday, when he 
found a lot of stock journals piling up in 
Ben’s box, he went up to the house to find 
if anybody was home. He knocked front 
and back, and pretty soon heard a voice 
call: ‘Come in.’ He pushed in and found 
Ben in bed, lookin’ mighty ornery. When 
he asked Ben if he couldn’t get him a 
doctor, Ben give him a cussin’ and said he 
was all right, and to leave him alone. So 
Dave turned right around and went on 
about his business.” 

“ Probably was too dinged tight to spend 
two dollars on a doc,” Harley Robbins 
growled. 

The boys were getting wise to Ben. 
While I hadn’t said anything about what 
Ben’s brother had said, I’d let them know 
his opinion. 

“ Does he cut his own hair, Newt?” Lew 
Pierce laughed. 

Newt laughed with him. 

“Well, it’s a fact that if I depended on 
Ben Cunningham for my livin’, I’d starve 
to death.” 

“ Ben’s been actin’ mighty queer lately,” 
old William Henry Harrison Stubbs, the 
postmaster, chirped, and slapped down a 
king, hard enough to break his knuckles. 
“ That’s my high.” 

He caught Lew Pierce’s jack. Lew was 
sitting next to him. 

“Ben ain’t been to band practice for 
*most a month,” I said. “ Why didn’t you 
bid three?” 

“T knew I had him set as it was,” W. 
H. H. cackled, and pulled in the cards. 

“How’d you know he was goin’ to play 
spades?” 

“ Only thing he could play.” 

“ How’d you figurate that?” 

Joe Thomas—young Joe, that is—who 
had just been set and wasn’t feeling too 
pert, fished a nickel out of his pocket and 
sneered: 

“ You’re pretty smart, you are!” 
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Stubbs peered at Joe over his specks, 
puckered his mouth around the toothpick 
he was sucking, and snapped: 

“ Well, I ain’t so slow I can’t catch cold, 


, like some folks!” 


“T’'ll play you pitch any ole day in the 
week and beat you five games out of nine,” 
Joe returned. 

“ We're a playin’, ain’t we?” 

“ Two-handed, I mean—so you can’t 
look into Lew’s hand and see what he’s 
got.” 

W. H. H. stopped shuffling the cards and 
wiggled the toothpick in his mouth. 

“ Look a here, young fellow, that ’Il be 
enough out o’ you, right — here — and— 
now!” 

“Who says so?” 

“T says so.” 

“'Who’re you?” 

“ You know blamed well who I am.” 

“What are you goin’ to do abopt it?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“ When?” 

“ Right now.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?” 

“ Yes, I will, will I!” 

“‘ Deal the cards and stop that fightin’!” 
Newt called, as he handed Jed his change. 
~ “ Joe, go home and tell your mother she 
wants you! If you can’t play here with- 
out callin’ people names, you can’t play 
here any more.” 

“ He started it,” Joe blubbered. 

“Don’t make no difference who started 
it. You quit playin’, and go on about your 
business! ” 

Joe got up from his chair and slammed 
his cap on his head; but before I could get 
there, Jed had jumped over and sat down 
in his place. 

“ You wasn’t thinkin’ of sittin’ here, was 
you, Andy?” he said sarcastical, smiling 
up at me. “ If you were, I’ll get right up.” 

“IT was just goin’ to fill in, in case no- 
body else wanted to play,” I said. 

Seeing him act so smart, I walked out to 
my automobile and decided I’d go out and 
see what was ailing Ben Cunningham. 


IV 


My, the old place did look dismal! It 
was so big, and had been so handsome, it 
was like the wreck of one of these beauti- 
ful, aristocratic women. You don’t mind 
the homely ones getting homelier. A lot 
of times it’s a good thing, because it stops 
their fretting about being unmarried; but 
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when a pretty woman gets homely, it makes 
you kind of sick. 

The house was gray, where it used to be 
white, with the paint all worn off, the shut- 
ters off, and the glass cracked or busted in 
the window panes. One of the big pillars 
on the porch had caved in on one side, and 
the whole porch sloped toward one end. 
There wasn’t a sign of life about the place. 
Everything was so still and quiet, it was 
like somebody was dead. 

I went to the kitchen first. No smoke 
was coming from the chimney. I knocked 
hard, but there wasn’t any answer. When 
I looked through the kitchen window, I 
saw the table strewed with a lot of dirty 
dishes, and a couple of bean and sardine 
tins on the stove. A broom was leaning up 
against a chair, as if somebody had started 
to sweep up and given it over as a hopeless 
job. 

I had no better luck at the front door, 
though I almost broke the knocker. I was 
just about to leave when I saw the Swede 
helper off across a field. I hallooed to him, 
and waved my arms, until he plowed across 
to the nearest fence, where I joined him. 

“ Ben gone away?” I asked. 

“ No—he’s seek.” 

“Is he in the house?” 

“ Ay tank so.” 

“Ts he bad sick?” 

“Purty seek.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

The Swede put his hand on his stomach 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“He ought to have a doctor, mebbe?” 

“ Yas—Ay tank so.” 

He stood there and looked stupid at me 
out of those Chinee blue eyes of his. See- 
ing I couldn’t get any more out of him 
than “ Ay tank so,” I left him, walked 
back to the house, and went in. 

“ Ben!” I called. 

There wasn’t any answer. Being in that 
cold, dismal old place gave me the creeps. 
Old Judge Cunningham stared down at me 
from his place on the wall, as if he hated 
me for making so much noise. 

“* Ben, where are you?” 

I heard sort of a faint call from upstairs. 
I started up the creaky steps, noticing the 
threadbare Turkey carpet that had been on 
those same stairs for probably thirty years. 
The banister shook when I put my hand 
on it. At the top of the landing was an 
old china wash pitcher. 

I walked down the big hallway and 
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looked into two empty rooms. The walls 
were streaked with mildew, and long strips 
of the faded paper had come off. The rats 
had chewed the stuffing from the mat- 
tresses on the four-poster beds, and the up- 
holstery from the chairs. 

“Where are you, Ben?” 

I heard a low groan from a room across 
the way, and found him there, in bed. He 
was hunched over on one side, with his 
face toward the wall. The covers were all 
pulled out from the bottom of the bed and 
clutched around his chin, although his back 
was exposed. His clothes were dropped 
around any old place. An empty water 
glass and a pitcher of stale water were on 
a chair by the bed. 

I went over and touched him on the 
shoulder. He paid me no attention, so I 
shook him. 


“Hey, Ben! It’s Andy.” 


When he did roll over, you could have 
knocked me down with a feather. His eyes 
were sunk back in his head, and crazy- 
looking. His face was covered with a tan- 
gled, matted growth of black beard. His 
skin looked yellow and dry. 

He frowned a minute before he could 


make out who I was. 

“ Andy!” he whispered, and smiled a 
little. 

Then he rolled back the way he was 
when I first came in. 

“You're sick, man,” I said to him, try- 
ing to make my voice sound natural. “ I’m 
goin’ for Doc Franklin, right now.” 

Weak as he was, he tried to get out of 
bed. 
“ No—no!” he said, in a sort of idiot 
cry. ‘“ No—TI'll be all right. No doctor— 
mustn’t—can’t afford it!” 

“ You’re just plumb crazy, Ben Cun- 
ningham — that’s what’s the matter with 
you,” I growled, and pushed him back into 
bed. ‘“ Why, damn it all, they don’t pay 
a marshal what they ought to, but, by 
gravy, I’ll pay for the doctor, if you don’t 
want to spend the money!” 

I did what I could to make him comfort- 
able, and then left. I hated to leave him 
alone, crazy as he was, but I had to get a 
doctor, and that mighty quick, if it was go- 
ing to do any good. 

I bet that old flivver of mine made the 
best time ever made between Three Mile 
and New Harmony. When I got to town, 
I couldn’t find Doc Franklin, but I met 
Doc Lewis, just coming in from a case, and 
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in less than half an hour we were back at 
Ben’s. Doc took one look at him, mut- 
tered ‘“ Hell’s bells, Maria!” and got to 
work. 

In five minutes Doc Lewis had me doing 
everything from building fires to acting wet 
nurse. All the time Ben was crying and 
acting like a half-wit. Sick as he was, he 
didn’t want us there. He almost fought 
Doc to a standstill to keep from being 
treated. 

My work didn’t stop in getting Ben fixed 
up out there, neither. No, sir! Didn’t I 
have to rush back to New Harmony after 
old Mrs. Fosdick, the only person in town 
who knows anything about nursing, and 
then make arrangements for sending Ben 
to Evansville, to the hospital? First thing 
I did was to let the boys know how bad 
the case was, and after that it was easy. 
Everybody wanted to do something for old 
Ben. 

The big city folks can laugh and sneer 
at these novels about Main Street. Of 
course, there is a lot of backbiting and gos- 
sip. We’re set in our ways, and don’t take 
up with newfangled ideas. We buy from 
the mail-order houses, wear clothes with no 
style to them, and get a lot of pleasure and 
profit out of church sociables; but when it 
comes to a time of trouble, you ought to 
see the heart that shows up in a small town. 
Scratch the surface, and there’s more down- 
right human brotherhood in one block in a 
small town than you’ll find in the whole 
residence section of New York, I warrant. 

I tell you, it made you feel happy to see 
the way everybody pitched in to help when 
they knew Ben was in bad trouble. The 
boys saw everything was done that could 
be done, and the ladies—why, God bless” 
you, there wasn’t anything they wouldn’t 
gladly do. 

Ben couldn’t be moved for a couple of 
days, and in that time they did everything 
to his place out at Three Mile, except re- 
paint the house. They scrubbed and dust- 
ed and polished; they sewed and burned 
old things and cooked food. You’d have 
thought it was the Baptist Ladies’ Aid get- 
ting ready for a bazaar—and all because 
there was one human being who was stand- 
ing in the shadow of the valley. Now let 
the big places like New York and Indian- 
apolis and Evansville, that get so much fun 
out of us, laugh that off if they can! 

And here’s another funny thing. The 
person who did the most, and who wouldn’t 
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stop working to eat or go home to sleep 
was—guess who? Why, Luella Rogers, the 
same one who broke off with Ben because 
he was so stingy! 


V 


Wir all our help, Ben didn’t do so well. 
He improved enough to be moved to 
Evansville, but the reports from there 
weren’t at all satisfactory. You see, he’d 
lived too long on canned beans and sar- 
dines and peaches in that dirty old house. 
Seems that there was something wrong in- 
side of him—something queer that the doc- 
tors in Evansville couldn’t figure out. Next 
we heard of him, he’d been moved up to 
Indianapolis for an operation. 

“How can they expect him to get well?” 
Harley Robbins said to a crowd of us. 
“‘ Every time they operate on his pocket- 
book, Ben has a relapse!” 

That didn’t get near the laugh Harley 
expected, and yet we were already begin- 
ning to forget about Ben. He’d drifted out 
of our near horizon. It’s hard enough to 


keep track of even your neighbors when 
your kids get so pestiferous as they do in 
the spring. I declare to goodness, I don’t 


know what gets into them—eating green 
fruit, going in swimming when there’s still 
snow on the ground, and smoking cigarettes 
before they’re knee high to a toad. The 
kids and the grocery bills don’t give you 
much time to think of anybody else. 

Well, sir, along about the middle of May 
I saw Luella Rogers on the street, and, 
thinking to fun with her a little, I said: 

“ Heard from Ben lately, Luella?” 

She flushed up red. Her working so hard 
to save Ben’s life, after throwing him over 
for Bradley Johnson, had set everybody 
talking. Then Bradley and Luella had some 
kind of a fight and quit speaking, so she 
didn’t have anybody keeping company 
with her. Bradley, who’s strong as a bull, 
wouldn’t let any of the town boys go with 
her, and so, with Ben moved off to In- 
dianapolis, she was left plumb to herself. 
Served her right, in a way, but everybody 
felt kind of sorry for her. 

Well, to get back, she flushed up red and 
snapped: 

“ Yes, I have!” 

I knew she was fibbing. She always pre- 
tended she was in correspondence with 
Ben, but when I asked William Henry 
Harrison Stubbs he said Luella wasn’t get- 
ting any letters postmarked Indianapolis. 
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“ What’s he got to say for himself?” 

“ That’s none of your ‘business, nor any- 
body else’s, Andy Rathbone,” she flings out, 
and goes on down the street. 

Well, I laughed to myself at the way 
she was trying to save her face, and didn’t 
think anything more about it, until along in 
June. 

I was sitting on the porch of the Com- 
mercial Hotel when Luella’s dad, Jim Rog- 
ers, came across the square with Judge 
Henry Holman. Jim used to have plenty 
of money when he owned the biggest har- 
ness shop in town; but since everybody got 
a car his trade has dropped off to nothing, 
and he’s moved off the square to a little 
shop on Elm Street. 

Before the judge opened his mouth, I 
knew there was something wrong. 

“We want to speak to you, marshal,” 
Judge Holman said. 

Two or three of the boys started to get 
up, but I waved them to sit still. 

“T don’t need any help, boys,” I said. 
“ Let the law take its course.” 

Jim got on one side of me and the judge 
on the other, and they took me down the 
street a piece. 

“ Andy, Jim Rogers’s Luella has’ disap- 
peared,” the judge told me. 

I stopped dead in my tracks. 

“‘ She was last seen talking to a traveling 
salesman in front of the Crystal Moving 
Picture Theater, yesterday afternoon.” 

“ Why girls leave home,” was all I could 
think of to say. , 

“Don’t you jump to no conclusions, 


‘ Andy Rathbone!” Jim Rogers growled. 


“* My Luella’s a good girl.” 

“ Not thinking a thing, Jim,” I replied. 

The judge took a small sheet of ruled 
letter paper out of his pocketbook. 

“ She left this note on her dresser.” 

He passed it over to me. It was written 
in pencil and addressed to her father. 


Dap: 
I am going away for good. I can’t stand any 
more of their talk. LUELLA. 


That’s all there was. 

“‘ Did she take any clothes with her?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes—a wicker suit case,” the judge 
answered. 

Jim was just standing, red-faced, looking 
from me to the judge like a whipped puppy, 
and clawing the palms of his hands with his 
nails. . 
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“You been to the depot, to see if she left 
with this traveling—” 

“Don’t you say another word, Rath- 
“ My Luella’s 


bone!”’ Rogers busted out. 
a good girl.” 

“ Not thinking a thing, Jim, but we’ve 
got to get a clew. That’s the proper pro- 
scedure in these cases, and the law must take 
its course.” 

“Yes, we’ve been to the station,” the 
judge spoke up. “She ain’t been seen 
there. What’s more, we got hold of the 
salesman. He’s gone out to Cynthiana and 
Griffin, to sell a bill of goods, and we talked 
to him by telephone. While he admits 
talking with Luella yesterday, he says he 
hasn’t any idea where she’s gone.” 

“ He’s lyin’,” I said. 

“Well, he’s coming back in town to- 
night,” Jim Rogers said, with his voice 
shaking. “If he knows anything about 
her, I'll get it out of him, by God! T’ll—” 

“You'll leave this strictly in our hands, 
Jim Rogers—that’s what you’ll do,” Judge 
Holman. said quietly, before we separated. 

Lawsy, the excitement when I told the 
boys about it! I telegraphed a descrip- 
tion of Luella to the police at Indianapolis 
and Evansville. A posse was formed, 
and scoured the country for twenty 
miles around. The traveling salesman was 
brought back to town and put through 
the third degree, but, try as we might, 
we couldn’t catch him up on anything. 
They even dragged the river for Luella’s 
body, though it was plain as day that she 
wasn’t going to commit suicide with a 
wicker suit case in her hand. 

The thing got in the papers, and when 
the Rotary and the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Elks offered a sizable reward, we 
got answers from almost every city in the 
country, with descriptions or pictures of 
girls who had been picked up. I have all 
those letters and pictures pasted in a book. 
It was the biggest mail I ever had in my 
life, and interesting, too; but none of the 
girls was Luella. 

Come last July, Harvey Sawyer and Lem 
Sprugg got orders to sell all the Cunning- 
ham property except the house and the 
piece of land tc the east of it. We’d heard, 
indirectly, that Ben had landed at a place 
in Baltimore called Johns Hopkins. So far 
as we could find out, it was a medical col- 
lege, and we all judged that Ben had gone 
there to let the students practice on him, 
because it would be cheaper. 
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Right on the heels of the sale of the 
property a fellow came all the way from 
New York, and went out there three days 
hand running, to look over Ben’s house at 
Three Mile. I drove out and watched him 
the second morning, thinking maybe he 
didn’t have any business there. 

He was a queer duck—an artist or some- 
thing. He’d sit down and draw a picture 
of one side of the house, only he’d put a 
chimney where there wasn’t any. Then 
he’d jot a lot of figures down in a book. 

“ Thinking of buyin’ here?” I — cas- 
ually, to start conversation. 

“ T’d like to, only I don’t think the owner 
would sell. Beautiful old place, isn’t it?” 

“You mean the grounds?” 

“The house, too.” 

I had to laugh. 

“ It might have looked all right once, but 
—pshaw, look at it! It’s a sight. I reckon 
you haven’t seen Judge Holman’s house in 
town.” 

“ You mean the big yellow brick place? 
Yes, I’ve seen it.” 

“ There’s a mansion,” I said. “ And you 
ought to see the inside. Dining room’s all 
Circassian walnut.” 

“You know, I somehow prefer this,” he 
said. 

I saw he was funning with me, and I gave 
him back as good as he sent. 

“Tl bet you prefer a horse and buggy 
to a brand-new Ford automobile, and a dish 
of prunes to a chocolate ice cream sody!” 

He smiled. 

“ You're quite right in both your sur- 
mises,” he said. “I’m very fond of prunes, 
and I don’t happen to care much for the 
automobile you name.” 

He was a nut! 

Well, he hadn’t left town more than two 
weeks when three other men came in—con- 
tractors—and began hiring all the carpen- 
ters and painters and plasterers they could 
find. There wasn’t enough in New Har- 
mony, so they got the rest they needed from 
Evansville. 

When they had been working a month, 
you’d hardly have known the place. It got 
to be quite the thing, of a hot summer’s 
evening, to drive out and see how they’d 
got along. They didn’t seem to be making 
enough changes to suit me, seeing all the 
money they were spending. 

“Tf you're going to do a thing, do it 
up brown!” is my motto. 

For instance, they didn’t put any stucoo 
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on the place at all. They just made the 
house over to look like it must have back 
in old Judge Cunningham’s day. 

“ Who’s bought the place?” I asked Newt 
Grant, who drove his car up beside mine one 
evening. ‘Found out yet?” 

“ Somebody from Evansville, they tell 
me, though what they want to live away 
out here for I don’t know. They could 
have built a peach of a bungalow in town 
for half the money they’ve spent.” 

They’d moved all of Ben’s old furniture 
out of the house when the men started to 
work. I figured, of course, that the new 
people were bringing their own fixings, and 
would burn all the old truck Ben had, that 
had been in the house since the judge’s 
time; but no, sir—before the house painters 
finished, all Ben’s furniture came back with 
new upholstery. 

Can you imagine wasting money that 
way? They could have got brand-new 
stuff for just a litile bit more. We couldn’t 
imagine who could be so foolish until we 
found out who the owner was. Then the 
whole thing was clear. It was Ben Cun- 
ningham himself. 

Of course, that explained why he 


wouldn’t spend any extra money, but was 


going to make the old stuff do. At least, 
that’s the way we had it figured out, until 
we saw Ben. 

He didn’t let any of his friends’ know 
he was coming back, but just popped into 
town one morning, driving a brand-new, 
spick-and-span automobile. And it wasn’t 
a flivver, either. From its looks, it must 
have cost a heap of money. He had an 
elderly city man with him. 

Ben had filled out—not bony, like he was 
when he left. He had on a new hat and a 
‘new overcoat and new shoes and a new 
suit and—kid gloves. Imagine Ben Cun- 
ningham with kid gloves on! Why, he 
looked like a regular city dude. 

“That operation must have made him 
crazy in the head,” Lew Pierce whispered 
to me, while Ben was shaking hands 
around. 

“‘ Who’s bought your house, Ben?” Newt 
Grant called out, asking the question we 
were all anxious to hear. 

“ Nobody,” smiled Ben. “TI had the old 
place done over for myself, and I’m going 
to live there from now on. Boys, I’m going 
to have a regular, old-fashioned house- 
warming next Saturday night, and I want 
everybody in town to be there. Bring the 
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womenfolks and the kids, come early, and 
stay as long as you like!” 

“Good old Ben!” I yelled. ‘“ Liberal as 
ever!” 

He hadn’t shook hands with me yet, 
but that caught his eye, and he waved for 
me to come over. As I pushed through 
the jam that was crowded around him, I 
thought to myself what a two-faced lot 
they were, talking mean about him be- 
hind his back, and bootlicking him when 
he showed up with an automobile and asked 
them to a party. It made me sick. 

“ Climb aboard, Andy!” Ben said. 

I got on the running board of the car, 
and we waved good-by to the boys and 
started. Gee whillikens, what a car that 
was! Why, blamed if I think the engine 
had any valves in it. Anyway, you couldn’t 
hear them. 

When we’d driven halfway around the 
square, Ben said: 

“ Andy, my two brothers are coming in 
by the morning train, and I won’t be able 
to meet them. I want you tc hire a taxicab 
and bring them out to the house. Will you 
do it?” 

“ Anything for you, Ben,” I answered. 
“ How much did this car cost you?” 

He didn’t appear to hear my question. 

“T would like to meet them myself, but 
I’m going to be busy with Mr. Shirley, 
here.” . 

Mentioning the name of the city gentle- 
man made him recollect he hadn’t intro- 
duced me. I thought maybe we would all 
go for a spin in the country, but he dropped 
me down in front of the Commercial Hotel. 
I saw I still had a good hour and a half 
before train time, so I went back to the 
barber shop to tell the boys about Ben’s 
two brothers coming to town. 

Well, I wish you’d have heard them talk 
out of the other side of their mouths about 
Ben! They didn’t know what to think. 
Even then, those kid gloves came in for 
a good deal of comment. Course, they all 
wanted to know what he was anxious to see 
me about. 

“ D’you suppose his two brothers is com- 
in’ to live with him?” Lew Pierce asked. 

“ Don’t be ridiculous,” I said. “ That 
dude Arthur Cunningham wouldn’t live in 
New Harmony, if you paid him for it. 
He’s even ashamed to tell that he comes 
from here.” 

“Well, he ain’t the only one who’s 
ashamed of it,” Newt Grant put in. 
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That got a laugh. 

Just then William Henry Harrison Stubbs 
came bursting through the front door, fol- 
lowed by a couple more folks. 

“ What’s this I hear about Ben Cunning- 
ham bein’ back in town?” 

They were just the first. It got all over 
town in no time, and I almost missed the 
train, I was so busy telling people how 
Ben looked, and what he said, and about 
the automobile and his brothers. We all 
agreed that the housewarming would be a 
swell affair, and you can just wager I let 
them know what I thought of the way 
they’d been talking about Ben behind his 
back. 

“ Many’s the time I’ve said Ben Cun- 
ningham was one of the biggest-hearted 
men in this section. Look at what he did 
for the band! Ain’t I right, Newt?” 

“You sure are,” Newt said, and Lew 
Pierce and the rest agreed with me. 

“Tt all came from Luella Rogers callin’ 
him stingy,” Harley Robbins explained. 

“ What can you expect of a girl like 
that?” Jed Purvis went on. “TI reckon old 
man Rogers has spent the last penny he 
owned, chasin’ after her.” 

“He ain’t come back, has he?” Harley 
Robbins asked. 

“No, nor never will, I reckon.” 

“Wonder if Ben knows anything about 
Luella!” W. H. H. Stubbs said, sucking 
thoughtful on his toothpick. 

“ That would be likely now, wouldn’t 
it?” I replied, laughing sarcastically. 


VI 


I paw young Joe Thomas two bits to 
drive my flivver, and I rode in the front 
seat, when we went to the train for the two 
Cunningham boys. No use hiring one of 
the depot taxis. My car was just as good 
as any of them, and I might just as well 
make that money for myself. 

Of course, I’d seen Arthur Cunningham 
up at Ben’s that night, but you wouldn’t 
know either one of those boys came from 
New Harmony. Talk about your swells! 

“T’m to take you out to Three Mile,” 
I said, stepping up to Arthur. “ Car’s 
right over here.” 

“Where is my brother?” 

“ He couldn’t come in. He’s busy with 
a Mr. Shirley—some man from out of 
town.” 

That name seemed to give them a start. 
Arthur looked at his brother, perplexed. 
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“‘ What has he brought Shirley down here ~~ 
for?” 

“ Ask the man if he is sure the name was 
Shirley,” Robert drawled, as if Arthur was 
talking to me over the telephone. 

“ Are you sure the name was Shirley?” 
Arthur said, turning to me. 

“ They ain’t payin’ me a salary as mar- 
shal because I make mistakes. The man’s 
name was Shirley. Comes from out of 
town. Got gray hair, a gray mustache, and 
nose glasses.” 

Those two didn’t say much on the way 
out, but once I heard Arthur Cunningham 
burst out, like he was mad: 

“‘T can’t imagine why Ben has brought 
that fellow Shirley down here. You don’t 
think he is going to make more trouble for 
us, do you?” 

“JT rather think that he is,” Robert 
drawled in that tired voice of his. “ There 
was something in the tone of his letter—” 

“Then there’s just one thing to be done, 
Robert. We will have the estate taken out 
of his hands and put into the care of a rea- 
sonable person—McGuire, the lawyer who 
got me out of that girl scrape, is a good man 
—and then we can sell our shares if we like. 
We can at least obtain money when we 
need it, without having an infernal argu- 
ment about it!” 

Robert lit a cigarette from the stub of 
one that he had been smoking. 

“Tt is so picayunish of Ben to insist on 
receipts, and all that sort of rot. I hate it! 
He wasn’t that way until recently. I won- 
der what has come over him!” 

They stopped speaking for a moment. 

“ He was ill or something, wasn’t he?” 

“T heard something about it,” Arthur 
growled. “ An operation, I think.” 

“ Perhaps that explains it.” 

Ben came right out as soon as we drove 
up to the door. From his stern expression 
you wouldn’t have thought he was very glad 
to see them, yet, according to their state- 
ment, he’d written them to come. 

“T want you to wait, Andy,” Ben said 
to me, after the brothers had climbed out 
without shaking his hand. 

“‘ How long will it be, Ben?” I asked. 
“The boys are expecting me back soon, 
and I’m officially on duty.” 

“ Not long.” 

He followed the others in, and I started 
to sort of gossip with young Joe, only he’s 
young, and dirty-minded. I don’t know 
what to make of these kids, just growing 
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up. In about a minute Ben came out and 
called: 

“ Andy, bring young Joe there and step 
inside!” 

Well, sir, when we went into the house, 
my eyes bulged right out of my head. 
They certainly had fixed up that old place 
slick. It was still too old-fashioned to suit 
me; but remembering how it had looked 
before, it would surprise you how much 
they’d done. The floors were all rubbed 
down, and didn’t have any carpets on them 
—only rugs. There was a couple of mir- 
rors that might have come from some big 
saloon, and electric lights, and a lot of 
white paint on the woodwork, and—you 
can believe me or not—that old furniture of 
Ben’s looked right well. Really it did. 

Before I’d had a real good look around, 
Ben hurried me and Joe through to the 
living room. Arthur Cunningham, looking 
worried, and watching Ben like a hawk, was 
standing by the fireplace. Robert Cun- 
ningham was lolled back in a seat, about 
half asleep, from the looks of him. Mr. 
Shirley was at a table, standing up, tapping 
a bulky envelope with his nose glasses. He 
spoke first, in a precise sort of way. 

. “Gentlemen, if you will just step over 
here—” 

I didn’t know he was speaking to Joe and 
me until he motioned. 

“We have a matter of some importance 
to discuss, and it will be necessary for you 
to act as witnesses, not alone to what is 
said in this room, but to the signatures of 
the various interested parties.” 

When I found out the importance of the 
occasion, I just moved my coat a little bit, 
so they could all see my badge. Mr. Shir- 
ley turned to the two Cunningham boys and 
opened the big envelope. 

“ Robert, Arthur, I have known both of 
you for quite a long time, much better than 
I have known your brother Benjamin. I 
only became really acquainted with him 
when he was lying at the point of death 
in Baltimore. I visited him at that time, 
and was painfully distressed to find that 
although it was a serious question whether 
he would survive the operation he had just 
been through, neither of his brothers, for 
whom he had done so much, was at his bed- 
side, or had made the slightest inquiry con- 
cerning his condition.” 

Arthur grew red at that, but Robert 
cocked one eye open and said: 

“ Had you given us the slightest hint as 
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to your condition, Ben, we would have 


made all speed to your cot of pain. Since 
we were left in entire ignorance of your ill- 
ness, I see no reason for reproach.” 

“ They said at the hospital that they had 
telegraphed both of you,” Ben remarked 
casually. 

“My man may have mislaid the mes- 
sage,” drawled Robert; “ though he doesn’t 
do those things as a rule. Did you receive 
a telegram, Arthur?” 

“Yes, some sort of a message, but it 
didn’t seem at all serious.” 

Robert, with a painful effort, sat up 
straight. 

“Then you are right, Mr. Shirley. It 
was unpardonable taste. I am wretchedly 
sorry. Arthur, you are hopeless. However, 
I take it we were not called to this charm- 
ing town of New Harmony merely to be 
censured for our rude behavior, were we, 
Mr. Shirley?” 

“No. I spoke of that incident to illus- 
trate a certain crass indifference on the 
part of you and your brother toward the 
common love usually found among the boys 
of the same family. At the time of which I 
spoke, Benjamin, finding that death might 
claim him, and never having made a will, 
called me into consultation. He drew a 
vivid picture of his affairs, and seemed 
much concerned that, in the event of his 
death, you two would suffer—” 

“ Quite right, Ben,” Robert interrupted, 
lying back in his chair with his eyes closed. 
“It would have broken us up fearfully.” 

“ Financially,” Mr. Shirley clipped out 
the word with a snap of his teeth. ‘“ Only 
through drudgery that amounted to slavery 
and management amounting to genius has 
he been able to provide you, Robert, and 
you, Arthur, with the luxurious, butterfly 
existence you seemed to think was your due. 
Instead of the gratitude he might have been 
led to expect, he received reproaches, villi- 
fication, and abuse for not being able to do 
more than was humanly possible.” 

Mr. Shirley stopped, and wiped his mouth 
with his handkerchief. 

“When he was convalescent, he was 
ready, once more, to put on the yoke for 
his ungrateful brothers, and his only worry 
was that sickness had forced him to spend 
some money on himself. I talked to the 
doctor, and he told me that unless Benja- 
min had a thorough rest, stopped the 
drudgery of his life, ate good food, enjoyed 
himself, and—dived, his death would only 

















be a matter of months. So I talked with 
this brother ef yours for long hours—per- 
suading him to the only intelligent course he 
could pursue and one he should have adopt- 
ed years ago.” 

From the envelope he took two or three 
folded sheets of paper, and laid them on the 
table in front of him. 

“ The will of your father, Arthur Cun- 
ningham, was read to you boys by me, in 
this room. It left this property equally to 
the three of you—the estate to be adminis- 
tered by Benjamin. At that time the land 
was heavily encumbered by mortgages, and 
the farm buildings were in a woeful state of 
disrepair. Including everything, probate 
valued the estate at less than seventy thou- 
sand dollars—about twenty-three thousand 
dollars for each of you. At ten per cent 
a year, that would only bring an income 
of twenty-three hundred dollars; and yet, 
Robert, you and Arthur have drawn close 
to ten thousand every year for the last five 
years, and there have been extras that I 
don’t know about and can only guess at. 
Benjamin has not only paid you that, but 
he has gradually lifted the mortgages from 
the property and replenished the stock until 
it represents a value of almost a quarter of 
a million dollars. In fact, excluding the 
property this house stands on and a field 
to the east, the land brought one hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand dollars. one 
month ago.” 

“ That’s corking, Ben!” Arthur spoke up, 
and I could see the glitter of greed in his 
eyes. 

“Your management has been excellent, 
Ben,” Robert added, sitting forward in his 
chair for the first time. 

“ Now I ask you, gentlemen, how do 
you think that money should be divided?” 
snapped Mr. Shirley. 

“ Father settled that,” Arthur said, look- 
ing apprehensively at Ben. 

“No, he didn’t!” the lawyer fired back, 
so mad that his voice shook. “ Your father 
left you twenty-three thousand apiece, and 
you and Robert have spent your shares 
twice over. I don’t suppose you two un- 
derstand that you have made your brother’s 
life a hell while you have been rolling in 
comfort and even luxury, but I understand, 
and my blood boils because of it. I have 
begged him to cut you off without one 
penny, because, before God, if the money 
I hold belongs to anybody on earth, it be- 
longs to him!” 
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Crickets! There was no sleepiness about 
Robert Cunningham then. He was up on 
his feet in a second. 

“You miserable old cheat! So that’s 
what the two of you have been cooking 
up all this time!” 

“ Silence!’ Shirley cried, banging his fist 
on the table. ‘“ You dare call any one a 
cheat—” 

“ Let me say a word, Mr. Shirley,” Ben 
Cunningham interrupted, as he came for- 
ward. “ Robert, sit down! Last year, Ar- 
thur came here to see me when he had got 
into trouble. He said two things that hurt 
—first, that this place was a pigsty, and, 
secondly, that I was growing very much like 
one of my own hogs. The thing that hurt 
wasn’t that he said them, but that they 
were true—except that my hogs lived better 
than I did. I lived that sort of life to save 
money to send to you two boys. I wanted 
you to live in comfort, to have all the fun 
that dad would have given you if he could. 
You two were like him, and I was proud of 
it. I was the ugly duckling. While you 
had your chefs and state dinners, I was eat-. 
ing sardines and beans day after day, month 
after month. When you were driving your 
automobiles, I was driving a plow. While 
you had your lovely ladies to make love to, 
I had just one thing to love—that was my 
slip horn. You can laugh. I can, too, 
now, but when I was lying in that hospital, 
thinking things over, I made up my mind 
I’d never be that way again. You two are 
gentlemen. Well, I’m going to be one. 
That doesn’t mean the big city and all 
that. I’m going to be a gentleman, as our 
great-grandfather was one. 
raise blooded horses and cattle, and live 
right in this old house. You said I lived 
like a hog—from now on I’m going to live 
like aman. If you two boys want to come 
back here and live with me, you are as 
welcome as if grandfather was still alive 
and sitting in that armchair over there. If 
you don’t, then here is what I have decided 
to do—I shall give you the exact sum left 
by father to each of us, twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars, and we are quits.” 

Now, you’d call that acting pretty white, 
wouldn’t you? But did they think so? 
Bless you, no. They kicked and squealed 
and bawled as if they were being robbed 
of their eyeteeth. They threatened to take 
it to the courts and have a lot of litigation; 
but in the end they signed on the dotted 
line, and drove back to town, with Joe and 


I’m going to — 
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me saying what a relief it was to have done 


with Ben and his uncouth ways. 


Vil 


WELL, that’s all there is to it, except— 
now didn’t I pretty near forget to tell about 
the housewarming? It sure was the big- 
gest jamboree we ever had in our town. 
Everybody came that wasn’t sick abed. 
There was every kind of good thing to eat 
you could think of, and lemonade and cof- 
fee and cider—some of it pretty snappy, 
too. There was a big dance floor laid down 
at the back, and an orchestra from Evans- 
ville—but why go on? You’ve all been to 
a real old Indiana homecoming; and if you 
haven’t, you wouldn’t understand if I was 
to describe it. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, when 
things were ripping right along at a two- 
four clip, Judge Holman comes to me and 
says: 

“ Andy, help me to get all the folks to- 
gether at the front of the house.” 

“What you goin’ to have—fireworks?” 
I asked. 

“ The finest you ever saw!” 

I spread the good news about, and every- 
body came out and stood around the front 
porch in a big circle. The old-fashioned 
hanging porch lamp, which hadn’t been lit 
since Ben’s grandfather’s time, was blazing 
down and swinging gently at the end of its 
long chain, in the evening breeze. Every- 
body was happy and looking forward to 
what was coming. 

Pretty soon Judge Holman came out and 
held up his hand for quiet. 

“ Friends,” he said slowly, looking 
around at the circle of faces, “ it’s a grand 
thing to go away, but it’s better to come 
back home. It’s great to be able to see 
Niagara Falls and the Grand Cajon of 
the Colorado, and Paris and London; but 
somehow, when you’ve seen all those 
places, there’s nothing to compare with the 
sight of your own front porch with your 
neighbors gathered around.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“We're only a medium-sized town with 
a medium-sized bank and a medium-sized 
band.” 

There was laughter at this. You see, the 
band had just played a couple of tunes 
before the orchestra came. 

“ And,” the judge went on, “I’m sorry 
to say, we only have a medium-sized 
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amount of brotherly love and human char- 
ity. We’re much too critical of the other 
fellow—” 

It just warmed my heart to hear him 
giving it to those who had gossiped about 
Ben the way they did! 

“ And that’s true of all of us. I started 
these remarks by saying that it’s nice to go 
away, but it’s nicer to come back home. 
I'll add that it’s nice to be single, but it’s 
a heap sight better to be married.” 

Everybody laughed — even those that 
didn’t feel like doing it. 

“Two people left our home town—New 
Harmony—feelin’ pretty mean. They’ve 
come back together hand in hand, and 
feelin’ mighty happy. Let’s see if we can’t 
all help them to feel happier.” 

He walked back to the door, pushed it 
open, and called: 

“Come out here, Ben, with Mrs. Cun- 
ningham! Your friends and neighbors 
want to see you!” 

Well, land’s sakes alive, out comes Ben, 
looking sheepish, and pulling by the hand 
Luella Rogers! Old man Rogers came out 
after them, and stood with the judge. He 
was thin and worn, but he had on a new 
suit, and looked as happy as a mortal could. 
As for us, we whooped it up, and I just 
thought to myself: 

“Yes, you darned hypocrites! Wasn’t 
so very long ago since you drove that sweet 
little mite of a girl out of town with your 
pestering!” 

Still, they’re good-hearted, even if they 
are two-faced. 

Luella, all the time I was scouring the 
country for her, had been hiding in Ben’s 
house. In spite of what old W. H. H. 
Stubbs said, she had been corresponding 
with Ben, and when he heard how they 
were treating her, he sent her to an aunt 
of his in Kankakee, until he could come 
after her. 

Well, say, I knew what would tickle Ben 
the most. I hurried around and got the 
band boys together, while the folks were 
congratulating the two of them on the front 
porch. We sneaked up quietly, so as not 
to be noticed, and before the crowd was 
aware of our presence, as you might say, 
we struck up the “ Lady Gazette.” It sure 
sounded fine! 

Who led us? Why, Cal Littlegood, of 
course. He’s been our leader ever since Ben 
went away. 

END 
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THE STORY OF A PACIFIC PARADISE WHICH CONTAINED 
MORE SERPENTS THAN ONE 


By Eleanor Gates 
° Author of “ The Poor Little Rich Girl,” “The Butterfly of Leepoohu,” ete. 


“FFF only she’s still alive, and well, and 
I all right! If only I’m not getting 
back to Siru too late!” 

It was Bainbridge, talking aloud to him- 
self where he stood alone on the foredeck 
of the power schooner Laura. He was a 
big, solid, shaggy-browed man, in a loose, 
wrinkled suit of white duck, with a green- 
lined helmet clamped tight on his graying 
head and held firmly in place by a strap 
that circled a red, squarish face. 

He had been up all night, and had been 
the first to spy the island which, growing 
out of the sea two leagues dead ahead, 
looked now, in the dim light just preceding 
dawn, iike a three-cornered bit of purplish 
black cardboard set on a vast sheet of gun 
metal glass. 

A trio of excited voices sounded from be- 
hind him, in the direction of the door of the 
main cabin. A moment, and Captain and 
Mrs. Norton came hurrying out to join the 
planter, led on by young Philip Norton, a 
tall, clean-built figure in a scarlet-banded 
bathing suit. 

“ There she is!” hailed Bainbridge, and 
extended an arm. 

“You can see her?” cried Mrs. Norton, 
wondering and delighted. ‘“ Already, Mr. 
Bainbridge? Oh, where?” 

The captain’s wife was so young in ap- 
pearance that she might have passed as an 
elder sister of her own stalwart son. 

Bainbridge wagged the green-lined helmet 
mournfully. 

“T don’t mean that I can see Sonsie 
MacFee,” he explained. “No! Wish I 
could. This early in the morning on Siru, 
Mrs. Norton, there’s likely not one single 
human, white or brown, that’s up off the 
mat; and if anybody was, I wouldn’t be 


able to see him unless I could look straight 
through Mount Kias there ”—he gave a for- 
ward nod—* which I can’t.” 

“But I suppose we'll be seen pretty 
soon,” observed Captain Norton. ‘“ Some 
of the natives are bound to be out fishing 
for their breakfast.” 

He had an arm about his wife. In that 
smooth sea the white planks under the four 
watchers altered their horizontal a bare 
inch, and that only at intervals; but Mrs. 
Norton was standing on her toes, and he 
was steadying her, as she fixed her eager 
gaze on that nearing triangle. 

Captain Norton was in striking contrast 
to the planter, being shorter, rather notice- 
ably slender, and trim of figure. He car- 
ried himself smartly, like a man who has 
had long military training. On a deeply 
tanned face he wore a small, square mus- 
tache, which gave him an official expression. 
His head was bare, and showed his brown: 
hair to be thinning. His gray eyes were 
shrewd and kindly. 

Bainbridge swung toward the captain, his 
expression tinged with something like com- 
ical despair. 

“ Fishing?” he repeated. ‘ Captain, 
fifteen years ago, when I first landed on 
Siru, the island was noted for just two 
things—the way the brown girls could 
dance, and the dog-laziness of the men. 
No, they won’t be fishing at this hour, un- 
less somebody’s driving them to it. Why, 
these Kanakas even let the womenfolk do 
all of the chicken-fighting!” 

When the laughter had subsided, Bain- 
bridge went on: 

“‘ MacFee and I got ’em to working after 
a while. You see, we used the right kind 
of bribing; but make up your mind that 
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they’ve gone lazy again under Jennsen and 
Ogilvie. I'll bet my shoes that all the arm 
work the brown gentlemen of Siru do these 
days is to tip their shells of native toddy!” 

“Are you sure,” asked Mrs. Norton, 
“that by now there aren’t more than two 
white men on the island? For Sonsie Mac- 
Fee’s sake, let’s hope that some white 
‘women have come, too.” 

“ Might be,” conceded Bainbridge; “ but 
I doubt there’s even one more white man, 
let alone any women. You see, quite a lot 
of the natives thought the way I did about 
how MacFee got drowned, when he was 
like a fish in the water. They were sus- 
picious after Jennsen came back in alone, 
and said that Andy’d lost his balance and 
tumbled in, and gone down like lead. With 
that story whispering around, Jennsen and 
Ogilvie wouldn’t want strangers on Siru.” 

“ Naturally,” Captain Norton agreed. 
“ They’d be afraid the natives would. talk 
about it.” 

“ Exactly! The Siru people are the 
champion talkers and talebearers of the 
Pacific. Ill stake my last cent that Jenn- 
sen and Ogilvie have kept the island free on 
the score of their own safety. If ever a 
white man has landed, he’s found the odds 
against him, just the way I did; and either 
he’s dug out, as I had to dig, or he’s stayed 
to be, as the natives always put it, a man 
of the past—meaning a dead one.” 

“It seems queer to me,” declared Mrs. 
Norton, “ that even half savages would tol- 
erate a couple of such rascals, even if they 
are white.” 

Bainbridge heaved his big shoulders in a 
shrug. 

“ That’s a funny thing about these South 
Sea Islanders,” he explained. “ Been like 
that from the first. Good or bad, they like 
to have one or two white men in tow— 
sort of prime ministers to the chief. A 
bad white can tell the natives how to carry 
out more deviltry than the next island, 
which probably hasn’t got a white coun- 
selor. Mostly it’s a case of deviltry, be- 
cause the brand of white that cuts himself 
off from civilization, and buries himself 
down here, is the brand that likes to domi- 


neer over an inferior race, and rob ’em of . 


their eyeteeth, and act the beast generally.” 

There was silence for a little, while young 
Norton returned to the main cabin for his 
camera, and the three who were left studied 
the dark triangle ahead, which was now 
beginning to show a third dimension. 
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“Do you wonder that she’s called ‘ the 
farthest isle ’?”’ Bainbridge asked presently. 
“Pushed off to herself like she is, clean 
away from all the routes. And to think 
that I’m seeing her again after these five 
long years! Well, there’s certainly some 
difference between the way I left here and 
the way I’m coming back. They won’t 
drive me off of her a second time! Tl 
get back what’s mine, or they’ll plant me 
where I go down—the robbers! Why, that 
island’s got spread enough for twenty plan- 
tations! But hogs, you know—Jennsen and 
Ogilvie wanted it all. Let’s see if they can 
hold on to it! Ha-a-a-ah! I don’t picture 
myself letting that pair of jailbirds keep 
her! What do you say, captain? Ain’t 
she a dandy?” 

The elder Norton chuckled. 

* Looks all on end to me,” he answered, 
smiling quizzically. 

“That’s because Kias is on this rim of 
her,” the planter explained. “ This east- 
ern side, where we’re coming up, is the 
weather side, and that’s why we see just 
the mountain. Here’s the point, captain— 
Siru’s got all her high ground in one spot— 
all her hills in one, as you might say, and 
that one stands up like a first-chop monu- 
ment. The natives believe that Kias is the 
husband of Siru, and that if he ever gets 
out of temper with her he’ll tip himself 
back into the Pacific, and take her under 
with him. That’s native imagination for 
you! So, on special days, they pray him 
to be good and not do it, and they make 
him offerings, and so forth.” 

But at once he réturned to the defense 
of the island, and the extolling of its good 
points. 

“ Kias is the only high ground on Siru, 
captain. You'll see that the minute we 
round the peak. About one-third of her 
is orchard; and say, every acre of it was 
in gorgeous shape when that pair of mur- 
derers drove me away! Rich?” For all 
that Bainbridge was repeating particulars 
told many a time, his was the bubbling 
enthusiasm of a boy. “ The ground’s the 
proper mix of the rotted rock and jungle of 
the last ten thousand years. It ‘ll raise 
anything, and you can plow it with your 
toe. What ain’t orchard is park. The 
trees are giants, cabled together with vines 
the size of my arm, and anywhere you look 
there’s hardly a square foot of open soil.” 

Philip Norton, his camera slung over his 
shoulder by a strap, had rejoined the 
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group. His clean shaven face and the col- 
umn of his throat were so bronzed that, 
as he smiled at Bainbridge, the flash of his 
teeth gave the effect of a sudden light. 

“‘ Vines the size of your arm, Mr. Bain- 
bridge,” he said, a teasing glint in his blue 
eyes, which were like his mother’s, “ don’t 
sound to me like easy clearing!” 

“ Not at all!” The planter tossed his big 
hands. “It ‘ll be easier than it sounds. 
All we got to do is dynamite the stumps, 
and then use brush fire.” 

Mrs. Norton suddenly uttered an excla- 
mation of delight. 

“T can scent the island!” she told them. 

It was as if the schooner had all at 
once thrust her prow into an air zone sat- 
urated with the commingled waftings of 
roses and honey, musk and mango flowers, 
acacias, resin, sweet peas, cedar, lilac, and 
apples, the whole touched with a breath of 
something earthy. The sum of a dozen 
fragrances was spicy and seductive. 

“ After a whiff of that,’’ observed the 
captain, inhaling appreciatively, “I don’t 
wonder, Bainbridge, that you call Siru a 
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The other folded his arms and nodded 
grimly. : 

“Yeah, that’s it,” he agreed. “It’s a 
paradise with two serpents!” 

His big chest rose and fell. He set jaws 


that were suddenly beet-red. “Well, it’s 
taken me a long time to get back, I'll ad- 
mit; but now that I’m on the spot, with 
people behind me, and plenty of cash in my 
pockets, the first thing I’ll do to that pair 
of snakes is to square with ’em for what 
they did to poor ‘Andy!” 

“Tf those wretches are still here, and 
in control,” added the captain’s wife— 
“men that even you were afraid of, Mr. 
Bainbridge, and had to get away from in 
the night—well, do you think they’ve been 
kind to poor MacFee’s daughter?” 

The eyes that the planter turned on her 
were weary and bloodshot from his long 
self-imposed watch. 

“T’ve thought so much about her for 
several nights,” he replied, “ that I haven’t 
slept. Before I left Siru I managed to have 
a good long talk with Sonsie—told her I 
was going, and why; that I didn’t have a 
red cent, and that I’d have to hunt help, 
and somebody with a schooner who’d be 
willing to fetch me back here and mix in a 
row. It would all take time, I said, but 
I'd do my level best.” He heaved a sigh. 
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“T didn’t think the fight would be so long 
as it was. I hope she’s never forgot my 
advice!” 

“ She knew you thought those two were 
responsible for her father’s death?” asked 
the elder Norton. 

“ That’s a thing I told her over and 
over,” replied Bainbridge. ‘I wanted her 
to know just what bad eggs they were, and 
I wanted her to be afraid of ’em, and hate 
’em plenty; and I had her in the proper 
frame of mind before I left.” 

The little group had temporarily lost in- 
terest in the nearing land. 

“ Didn’t you tell us that she was between 
eleven and twelve when you saw her last?” 
inquired Mrs. Norton. “ That ‘ll make her 
a big girl by now.” 

Bainbridge threw up his head, as if at a 
new and startling thought. 

“ By George!” he exclaimed. “Here 
I’ve been expecting to find the same little 
shaver I left, and I’ll find a grown young 
lady! Well, she was a smart one in the 
old days, and she’ll be a lot smarter now. 
I'll bank on her being able to look out for 
herself.” . 

He smiled and nodded. 

“ Yes, she was smart,” he went on; “ and 
she was handsome, too. Had hair the color 
of ripe bananas. MacFee was the regular 
grouchy Scot, and a good man, if there 
ever was one. He’d lost his wife, and had 
been roaming the world with the kid, try- 
ing to take the edge off his sorrow. The 
little girl was all he had left, and say, he 
adored her! I can’t remember what her 
real name was—don’t think I ever heard 
it. He always called her just Sonsie, be- 
cause that name is a word meaning some- 
thing in Scotch. I hated to leave the little 
thing; but the night I had to get away it 
was so black that I couldn’t see my fingers 
waggle in front of my eyes, and the sea 
was so rough it wanted to spill me out of 
the canoe every half minute. I couldn’t 
risk the youngster’s life, so there wasn’t 
anything to do but leave her behind. To 
stay meant to be assassinated, which 
wouldn’t have helped her a bit. Lately ”— 
his voice was unsteady and husky by now— 
“ T’ve worried about her so much that I get 
to dreaming. It seems I can hear her cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. Then I’m 
in the jungle, and either I’m in so far and 
so tight that I can’t find my way out, or 
else I run and run and run, and call her; 
but around me there’s a hundred trails, all 
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leading every which way, and I don’t know 
which one to follow, and—and—” 

“We'll see her to-day, Bainbridge,” 
soothed the captain; “so stop torturing 
yourself.” 

“ That’s what it amounts to,” the planter 
agreed; “‘ but I can tell you, cap’n, that if 
any harm has come to her there’s going to 
be somebody else who’ll suffer, or my name 
ain’t Bainbridge! ” 

Around the corner of the bulkhead now 
came limping slowly a young man whose 
drawn and pallid face was an indication of 
serious ill health. He helped himself along 
with a stout rubber-tipped cane. 

“ Siru, captain?” he inquired, his hollow 
eyes bright with interest. 

Captain Norton swung up a hand. 

“ Yonder’s your parish, Mr. Pollard,” he 
announced whimsically. 

“ Good!” ejaculated the invalid, his fea- 
tures relaxing in a smile which transformed 
them. “To judge from this distance, it 
looks as if what I’ll need more than any- 
thing else is an alpenstock.” 

The captain took an affectionate hold of 
Pollard’s arm. 

“Your job isn’t going to be hard,” he 
said. “Only three whites on the island 
now, and about a hundred browns.” 

‘Well, let’s hope Sonsie MacFee can 
start right in with her lessons,” went on 
Pollard. ‘‘ She’s going to be my prize pu- 
pil, and I’ve got all her schoolbooks in a 
satchel.” 

Bainbridge grinned, with tears in his 

eyes. 
“She was the cutest kid!” he recalled. 
‘‘ When I was saying good-by to her, she 
put both hands up to my face. She had a 
sort of funny, husky little drawl, and talked 
a queer mix of Scotch English and béche de 
mer. ‘Don’t you forget how you have 
leave me on Siru, Bainbrikki,’ she said— 
Bainbrikki being what the natives used to 
call me.” 

“She must be very different from the 
average white girl,” Mrs. Norton observed, 
“ not having seen civilization since she was 
a tot.” 

The big man turned on her a solemn 
face. 

“Tf she’s alive, Mrs. Norton,” he an- 
swered, “ you’re going to meet a girl of a 
kind you’ve never seen before—a regular 
unspoiled girl.” 

“ We'll have to keep an eye on Philip,” 
promised Philip’s father. 
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“Well, sir,” retorted the younger Nor- 
ton, laughing, “ you may have to do that 
very thing—in case the young lady doesn’t 
use lip sticks and make her nose look like 
a marshmallow, and if she’s half as hand- 
some as Mr. Bainbridge says she is, but 
doesn’t know she’s handsome, and _ isn’t 
eternally using her eyes on a chap, and 
performing all the little tricks that get 


-attention!”’ 


“Tsn’t our son cynical?” teased Mrs. 
Norton. 

But the planter was too much in earnest 
even to smile. 

“She was a beauty, Phil,” he declared; 
“and she didn’t have things to set her off 
—you know, pretty hats and dresses—but 
only the calico contrivances of the native 
women. That’s another thing I dream 
about—handing her all the stuff that’s in 
the two trunks in the spare cabin. Guess 
you think I’m foolish, eh, captain?” 

“ Not a bit of it!” 

“Imagine meeting a girl,” broke in 
Philip, ‘ who won’t ask me questions about 
whether the schooner belongs to my dad, 
and if I’m his only heir in good standing! 
Also, a girl that doesn’t know there’s such 
a thing as a bank balance, or even a bank! 
Ha-a! That’s a nifty thought, isn’t it?” 

“* By jingo, you’ve struck it about right!” 
the big man asserted warmly. “ If you was 
to give that girl a silk handkerchief, or a 
hand bag worth six bits, she’d act like the 
ordinary girl does when you make her a 
present of a six-cylinder automobile!” 
Then he added, suddenly recalled to the 
fact that the fate of Sonsie MacFee was 
unknown: “ But maybe there ain’t no yel- 
low-headed youngster for us to teach, or 
give things to. Suppose they’ve treated her 
bad, and she’s been driven to do herself 
harm!” 

“Suicide what you’re talking about?” 
demanded the captain. ‘“ Nonsense! 
Don’t let such ideas get into your head, 
Bainbridge! She’ll be all right, mark my 
word. Why, as long as a human being 
feels there’s the slightest hope ahead, he 
hangs on. Come along to breakfast, be- 
cause we want you to feel like giving advice 
later on, when we begin to deal with that 
brace of crooks.” 


II 


By the time a hasty breakfast had been 
eaten in considerable excitement, the magic 
of the quick-coming dawn had turned the 
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Pacific a bright blue; but still on all the 
vast stretch of smooth water the voyagers 
could see only the loom of the great rock 
of Kias. 

Its seaward side was sheer and unscal- 
able. Except where the cliffs were flecked 
by knots and clumps of growth, its hue was 
the somber black of lava. Just below the 
dark crown of the mountain, and empha- 
sizing its volcanic appearance, there hung 
a remnant of steamy cloud that was like 
silver gauze. 

About Kias, in constant, tireless motion, 
was life—great flocks of terns, some dark, 
others white and glistening, but all resem- 
bling large, wind-driven leaves, and all join- 
ing their piercing cries to the low, heavy 
booming of the sea, which chafed and 
pounded the base of the mammoth rock 
and reiterated what seemed to be both a 
threat and a warning. 

Scarcely dipping her nose, the schooner 
now began a detour to the right. Then, 
suddenly, the dozen or so watchers on her 
deck heard, from farther along the rim of 
the island, a new voice come into the cho- 
rus of the surf and the birds. That voice 
was shrill, familiar, defiant. It spoke the 
morning greeting of a fighting cock of Siru. 

Only a low, hushing whisper marked the 
progress of the Laura. Traveling under 
little power, she was like a lady who moves 
slowly and softly across blue velvet. Kias, 
as the schooner half-circled him, drew 
back his iron shoulder in an impulse of 
hospitality. 

The sun being now in full sight, the 
mountain had doffed the tiny cloud collar, 
and showed a deep-guttered, ominous face. 
In startling contrast to that face, and with 
it for a frowning background, lay miles of 
gentle slope, richly bright and beautiful—a 
mammoth garden, banded in various shades. 

Where the western sky met the farthest 
edge of it, there was green which had the 
live brilliance of moss. Nearer lay darker 
stripings, marking virgin forest. Next, the 
jungle was replaced by the different greens 
of the plantations—coconut, lime, orange, 
mango, breadfruit, and banana. These 
bordered the shimmering curve of the 
beach. 

“Ye gods, Bainbridge!” exclaimed the 
captain. “You certainly scouted out a 
rare one!” 

Other voices added their marveling com- 
ments. Bainbridge had glasses to his eyes. 
He was not searching for a figure that 
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might be the daughter of his old friend— 
as yet the distance between schooner and 
shore was too great for that; but it was 
near enough for him to spy out faults, 
though to the others the landscape, teem- 
ing with a luxuriance that gave promise of 
enormous harvests, flashed a dazzling 
beauty. 

“Oh, the good-for-nothing scamps!” he 
scolded. “I left the orchards in fine shape, 
and they can’t take good care of ’em—let- 
ting ’em go back to the wild pig and the 
deer! Look at the coconuts! Nobody’s 
done a lick of work in those groves since I 
left. Volunteers are up—thousands of ’em. 
Why, you can tell just how long I’ve been 
gone by looking at the weeds and other 
stuff! Oh, the spoilers!” 

Captain Norton laughed. 

“Looks faultless, as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” he declared. 

“Unkempt!” charged the big man, 
swinging the glasses in a circle. “I'll tell 
’em so, too, when the time comes for me to 
show my face. I like to see a plantation 
look neat and prosperous.” 

“See anybody moving?” asked Mrs. 
Norton. 

Bainbridge focused his attention on the 
beach. ; 

“No sign of Sonsie,” he answered; “ but 
I can spot two or three natives. We’ll have 
"em swarming around us like flies, in no 
time. They see mighty few ships here, 
and they’re chock-full of curiosity. Also, 
they’re greedy, and you can handle ’em ex- 
actly like you can so many kids. They’ll 
fetch shellfish, and fruit, and yams, prob- 
ably; and if we’re open-handed with ’em, 
first thing you know we'll have the whole 
kit and kaboodle in our pay. Natives stay 
bought by the’man that keeps on giving ’em 
the most—and that’s us. We'll open our 
hands a good bit wider than Jennsen and 
Ogilvie.” 

“They'll love us!” chuckled the captain. 
“ But then we don’t care how they feel, and 
as they haven’t got a lease on the deep blue, 
here we can sit. We’ll coax as many na- 
tives as possible on board this morning, and 
then, when we’ve got them completely won 

over, I’ll ask for permission to hunt.” 

“ Exactly! And how’ll Jennsen and his 
partner be able to say no, if the old chief 
and the rest of the bunch say yes? But 
I'll keep close under. I don’t believe one 
of ’em would know me with my beard off, 
but they’d recognize my voice, and tell the 
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news ashore, and Jennsen would know we 
meant business. He’d put the Kanakas up 
to fighting, and fighting’s the one thing 
we’ve just got to side-step.” 

* Yes, we mustn’t let ourselves into a 
situation where we’ll have to wound a na- 
tive—much less kill one,” Captain Norton 
agreed. 

“‘ What I want most, captain,” urged the 
planter, “is for you to go ashore and get 
the lay of things—especially the gore. You 
see that lot of mangroves there to the left? 
Well, that’s the mouth of the river. Far- 
ther left is the narrow point I told you 
about. That point’s so narrow that one 
man with a rifle could hold it against 
twenty. When we’re on the gore, we'll 
have Kias at our back, the stream ’ll be a 
natural moat, and as for the third side of 
the gore, it’s sheer precipice. Once we’re 
in camp, watch ’em dislodge us! They 
can’t. It ‘ll be a case of freeze ’em out.” 

“T’ve heard you say, Mr. Bainbridge,” 
said Pollard, “ that out here a man can’t 
always handle matters the way he might 
back home, and that sometimes it’s best to 
have your worst enemy in to tea. Now as 


long as you intend to arrest Jennsen and 
Ogilvie, and turn them over to the proper 
authorities, have you ever thought of in- 


viting them out to dinner aboard? That 
would eliminate possible trouble ashore, 
and save a lot of bother generally.” 

The planter waved the proposition aside. 

“My friend,” he returned, “ there ain’t 
a chance of getting that foxy pair onto this 
deck. Not a chance! No, it ain’t going 
to be as easy as that. Drive in one little 
wedge after the other—that’s the way we’ve 
got to work it.” 

In a silence that was somehow incongru- 
ous, the schooner imperceptibly slowed her 
languid pace until she was at a complete 
stop. The hailing of the island’s chanti- 
cleers was over, there were no calls from 
shore, and on deck those who were stand- 
ing about instinctively kept their voices 
low as they scanned beach and groves. The 
stillness was shattered only by the anchor 
as it went ringing and rattling down. 

Immediately the vessel’s men were called 
together, in order that Captain Norton and 
Bainbridge might in turn address them. 
There were eight of these men in all, and 
it was evident that they were not primarily 
seamen. Each was fairly young, strongly 
built, and capable-looking. 

Bainbridge spoke first. 
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“ Here’s the island,” he said, “ that I’ve 
got a twenty-five-year lease on. Here’s 
where I spent ten hard years. You can see 
the orchards I planted—acres of ’em, and 
the biggest and finest in the South Seas. 
You’re going to help us take ’em out of the 
hands cf the men that killed MacFee and 
robbed his youngster and me. When we’ve 
got ’em, every man jack of you is to have 
some stock in the Siru Company.” 

The men did not cheer, but there was a 
chorus of agreement, with a general nod- 
ding and much grinning. On every face 
showed a subdued excitement. 

“‘ There’ll be some barriers in our way,” 
Captain Norton told them. “ We’ve de- 
cided, Mr. Bainbridge and I, that it 
wouldn’t be wise to step ashore and take 
possession out of hand, because that might 
lead to a split among the natives, and most 
of them ”—he smiled dryly—“ might split 
to the wrong side. What we want to do is 
to make friends with every brown man we 
can, right aboard here. Then we'll put up 
some tents near the beach while we hunt 
fresh meat. Meanwhile, of course, we’ll 
be keeping our eyes peeled, not only to give 
you all a good close-up view of the planta- 
tions, so that you'll know what the whole 
proposition offers, but we want you to study 
the site where we’ll settle—if we have to— 
before taking over the island. Now here’s 
your chance, men. The orchards need over- 
seers. With what’s been done already, at 
the end of the next ten years, when the 
lease is up, if we have to leave then, the 
Laura won’t take away a single poor man.” 

After that there was silence on deck 
again, while the sun mounted and the morn- 
ing heat came on. ; 

Ashore, only an occasional figure moved 
among the swayed boles of the coconuts, 
or along the ribbon of sand. A number of 
outrigger canoes made brown heaps in the 
shade of some casuarinas close to the water; 
but not an islander came to overturn his 
boat and launch it. From where patches 
of sun-bleached thatch, a dazzling yellow, 
marked the huts of the village, not a thread 
of smoke rose into the breezeless air. 

“Don’t even see Jennsen or Ogilvie,” 
Bainbridge complained, “much less the 
youngster. Queer! Queer!” 

“‘ Maybe something’s happened to all the 
whites,” suggested the captain. 

Bainbridge thought that unlikely. 

“ But I'll be hanged if I know what to 
think!” he declared. “Suppose what you 








say is right, though; it don’t explain why 
we ain’t getting native craft.” 

“You say they’re lazy,” argued the 
younger Norton. .“ Perhaps they’ve got too 
tired to paddle.” 

However, he was sharing the planter’s 
concern, with which was mingled surprise 
and disappointment. 

“The last thing I ever expected,” ad- 
mitted the big man. ‘“ When I was here, 
they never were too lazy to swarm around 
visitors. Why, it was a custom from away 
back! What worries me most is that Sonsie 
isn’t where the glasses can pick her up. 
That means she’s gone, or sick, or—dead!” 


III 


THE first croupy salute of a fighting cock 
roused Ogilvie that morning, where he lay 
on a commodious bed which had once be- 
longed to Bainbridge. Such an early wak- 
ing was unusual for him. Instead of drow- 
sily turning over, after the habit of all Siru, 
and resuming his sleep, he had a sense as of 
something strange that was about to hap- 
pen. Promptly he scrambled out from un- 
der his mosquito netting. 

Then, scarcely knowing why he did it, 
but going, nevertheless, as if some unseen 
force were guiding him to where he could 
take a look at the ‘sea, he picked his way 
gingerly, in his bare feet, across his floor 
of split bamboo to an open kajang. 

The hut, which Bainbridge had built for 
himself, was small, but situated more com- 
mandingly than any of the other houses of 
the village—except, perhaps, the large one 
occupied by the chief and his big family. 
Unlike Lautaga’s house, Ogilvie’s pre- 
empted residence had no high stone terrace 
beneath it. Instead, under it, set on end, 
were the massive trunks of four bloodwoods. 
These lifted the light, palm thatched, woven 
structure to a healthy distance above the 
ground. 

Its site, as well as its position at the top 
of the four tall posts, guaranteed its occu- 
pant a wide and unobstructed view; so that 
when Ogilvie halted, an] looked out of the 
glassless window, he saw at once, steering 
to her anchorage, the schooner which, 
though he could not yet have a hint of it, 
had his own fate in its keeping. 

Ogilvie was in his late fifties, with a 
stubby and somewhat overfed and bulbous 
body. His beardless face was full and 
womanish, and he had slightly hanging jowls 
below each corner of a mouth which habitu- 
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ally wore an insincere smile. His teeth 
were small and uneven. When he was in 
conversation, he had a trick of shutting 
down his lids, thus hiding from sight a pair 
of yellowish gray eyes. 

At sight of the Laura his set smile dis- 
appeared, and he stared. 

“ Well, who’s this?” he exclaimed aloud. 
“T must tell Jennsen,” he added, with quick 
resolution. 

Waddling heavily back to his bed, he 
pulled on clothes and shoes. Then he has- 
tened out and descended his long flight of 
steps to a path which, zigzagging, led left- 
toward the former home of Andy MacFee. 
Here he did not climb the short ladder to 
Jennsen’s narrow porch, but called up, 
keeping his voice low: : 

“¢ Jennsen! ” 

There was a movement within, punctu- 
ated by a dull thump. Then the whole 
building creaked and shook as Jennsen 
came, with heavy tread, to his open door. 

“Yes? That you calling, Ogilvie?” he 
demanded. 

From his own sill he craned down at his 
early visitor. In his faded sleeping suit of 
Chinese make, he was a strange-looking 
man. His heavy body, like his arms, had a 
striking length, but his legs were short. His 
face was long, but it was set on a short 
neck. He was like something grotesque— 
like a reflection in a distorting mirror. 

His head, bald except for a tow fringe 
above either huge, outstanding ear, tapered 
toward the top, and was palely lighted by 
small eyes, as lashless as the eyes of a fish, 
and hard. Between his great jaws went the 
slit of a coarse mouth. Now, as he peered 
at his partner, that mouth was closed and 
unsmiling. At its left end the upper lip 
lifted a trifle—enough to show a big tooth 
that was like the fang of a wolf. 

“Schooner coming, Jennsen!” 

Jennsen took a forward slouch that 
brought him halfway across the porch. 

“‘ Schooner?” he repeated; but in his tone 
there was nothing more than a trace of 
annoyance. 

“ Thought you’d like to know.” 

For a moment neither spoke, while Jenn- 
sen’s bald head moved from side to side, 
and his pale eyes shifted quickly, as he 
tried to spy out the vessel through the aisles 
of the coconuts. 

“You can see her plain from my place,” 
Ogilvie observed presently. 

Jennsen faced about. 
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“ Wait,” he said, and shuffled back into 
the house. 

When he came forth again, he had on a 
| pair of blue jean trousers and a much worn 
"pair of cork-soled shoes, once white. Then, 


with Ogilvie leading, the two hurried along 


the zigzagging path. Under one long arm 
Jennsen carried an old-fashioned spyglass. 


| They did not speak. It was as if this was 


a matter which had already been well talked 
over. 

‘From Ogilvie’s veranda, by turns, the two 
studied the Laura through the telescope. 
When Ogilvie had the glass, Jennsen stared 
silently at the bamboo flooring, his arms 
drooped, his shoulders sagged. When he 
was studying the schooner, his partner’s 
face was uplifted, as if Ogilvie were intent 
upon the sky. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” the lat- 
ter inquired finally. 

“T don’t like her looks!” 

if 3 No?” 

“ She don’t look to me like she was built 
for trade. Looks like a pleasure craft.” 

“ You think maybe—” 


Here Ogilvie stopped and gave a glance 


around. Jennsen nodded. 

“ There’s always the possibility. That’s 
why I’ve wished we knew whether he got 
away from this island safe or not. If he 
got away, it’s dollars to doughnuts that 
he’ll come back. Oh, I don’t mean just 
on account of the island—” 

“T know! That’s why I’ve said to you 
all along that instead of letting the Kanakas 
sit around in the shade month after month, 
doing nothing, we ought to set ’em to work 
tracking her down. Because if what’s-his- 
name returns, and if we could say straight 
out that she’s dead—” 

It was Jennsen’s turn to interrupt. 

“ Well, we can’t,” he growled. “ And it 
won’t ever do us any good to lie, for the rea- 
son that we can’t prove our lie. Anybody 
that came looking for her would want proof. 
They’d want to see her grave, or to talk 
with natives who saw her dead; but there 
ain’t no grave, and we can’t tell another 
drownded yarn. Two alike wouldn’t get 
swallowed. Also, as we’ve never made the 
natives believe anything of the kind, it’s too 
late to start in with the story now, espe- 
cially as she could swim better’n any of 
’em. No, we'd better stick to the truth this 
time—she’s disappeared into the jungle.” 

“ Don’t suppose we could make ’em think 
she’d suicided, do you?” 
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Jennsen gestured impatiently. 
“ The natives know she ran away to keep 
out of reach of me. She took a mat, and 
her best calico, and the comb that old Mitu- 
Mitu made her. I tell you, the truth is the 
best thing. She’s gone, and her belongings 
went with her. She’s been gone a year, and 
ain’t been seen since.” 

“We got to tell ’em that no white girl 
could live a year in the jungle and stay 
alive, with no hut—especially during the 
rains, and without the kind of grub she was 
= to, and fighting the mosquitoes, and 
all.” 

Jennsen was glum. 

“They won’t pay much attention to 
what we say—not if Bainbridge is along 
with ’em.” 

“Then you think they'll begin raking 
the jungle?” said Ogilvie. 


“T think they won’t uave to,” replied 


the other man. “I'll tell you why—if the 
girl’s alive, and she gets the chance, she’ll 
signal any schooner that anchors here.” 

“Guess you're right,” agreed Ogilvie. 

“T know it. I'll bet she done just noth- 
ing since she skipped but watch for schoon- 
ers. If the strength is still in her, she'll 
swim out to this one.” 

“Tf she does that, she’ll make us trou- 
ble,” asserted Ogilvie. ‘“ She’ll tell about 
her father, too.” 

“Sure, and about me wanting to marry 
her. You can bet on it that our old friend 
will use that against me; but whoever this 
outfit is, neither story will help us.” 

“T suppose it ’ll be us that ll take to the 
jungle next,” Ogilvie ventured, with a short 
laugh. 

Jennsen fixed him with scornful eyes. 

“Yes?” he inquired. ‘“ And let her have 
a free beach, so that she can get aboard?” 

“Oh, I agree with you,” the other man 
hastened to say. “I was only joking about 
digging out. Of course, the beach has got 
to be watched, from this minute until this 
schooner leaves.” 

_ Jennsen looked away again, his lips mov- 
ing in a curse. 

“Tf Bainbridge is on this schooner,” he 
declared, “he won’t get any explanation of 
any kind out of me!” 

“ But he didn’t know for certain that you 
and I intended to do anything. He guessed 
right, but guessing was all he did do. He 
didn’t have a single fact. You know, he 
can’t hang us on suspicions. Well, maybe 
he’ll show up and be just nice and friendly.” 
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Jennsen snorted. 

“Friendly grandmother! A man don’t 
take his life in his hands by jumping out 
the way he went unless he’s more than sus- 
picious. I tell you, he was dead sure. He 
knew we’d fixed Andy. No—if he’s here, 
he’s: looking for trouble!” 

“ You think he’ll have enough men along 
with him to take the island back?” 

“Might be. In that case, we got to do 
our best. We’re in good shape, having so 
many first-class rifles; and you can bet 
your life, if this turns out to be Bainbridge, 
that we'll use ’em. Siru ain’t big enough 
for that guy and me. If I can help it, he 
won’t set foot on shore. If he does, either 
I’ll plug him, or he’ll put me under the 
ground!” 

Then for a while they watched the 
schooner in silence, each busy with his own 
thoughts. Jennsen’s were not taken up 
with question of the best strategy to adopt. 
So far as his course of action was con- 
cerned, his mind was made up. What he 
did was to dwell on a possible conflict with 
Bainbridge. The whole set of his big, dis- 
torted body was determined. His hands 
were clenched where they hung at his side. 
That single fang was showing. 

But Ogilvie, standing with his arms 
akimbo, had thoughts of a far different 
kind. It was his boast that he had imagi- 
nation, and now he allowed it full rein. He 
realized that he was in an unpleasant po- 
sition because of Jennsen’s wishes and 
plans—not because of his own. 

“ And I’m not going to get into a row,” 
he told himself, “ and get shot, and lose my 
share of the island, just because Jennsen’s 
gone nuts about a pretty girl. No, sir! 
I’m going to watch the way things fall, and 
I’m going to consider myself. That’s it! 
I’m one hundred per cent for Martin 
Ogilvie.” 

Aloud he observed: 

“T doubt this schooner has anything to 
do with Bainbridge. If we keep a close 
watch on the shore—” 

Jennsen straightened, suddenly taking 
thought of action. 

“T must put some of the boys along this 
whole side of the island,” he said. “If she 
comes within half a mile of the beach, we’ll 
have her, because I’ll offer the boys so 
much that they’ll work.” 

He thrust the telescope under his arm 
and prepared to descend Ogilvie’s steps. 

“Look here!” exclaimed the latter. 


“T’ve got an idea. When the boys have 
been sent out, let’s go a bit further. In- 
stead of just sitting here and waiting until 
we know what this schooner is, why can’t 
we send a canoe out to her, and find out as 
much as possible?” 

Toward them now came running a na- 
tive, pointing as he came on, and excitedly 
calling out their names, pronouncing these 
after the fashion of the islanders—which 
was as correct a pronunciation as was pos- 
sible to any native of Siru: 

“Yennso! Okeefee! Behold! On the 
water!” 

Jennsen nodded to the man. 

“Yennso sees, Burra,” he said kindly, 
using the island dialect. “I'll have to 
think that over—about sending somebody 
out,” he went on, to Ogilvie. “ It can’t be 
either of us. They’d hold either one of us © 
as a hostage for the girl. And as for trust- 
ing such a ticklish job to a Kanaka—” 

He shook his bald head. 

“It would have to be done right,” Ogil- 
vie conceded. 

Jennsen came back to him. 

“We'll take it for granted that this is 
Bainbridge coming,” he said, keeping his 
voice low. “ That’s the only safe plan; 
so let’s get busy. You take all the beach 
to the north of here. Plant your watchers 
along it. Be responsible for it. If you 
should have the luck to nab the girl, send 
for me, as quick as you can.” 

Ogilvie threw up his hands. 

‘She'll be a nuisance, once we’ve got 
her!” he mourned. 

Jennsen leaned closer. 

“No, she won’t,” he returned. “If she 
gives us any trouble, I’ll put her out of the 
way for keeps!” 


“TALK about freeze-out!” said Captain 
Norton. “ They’re throwing down the first 
card in that game.” 

“Yes, they’re ignoring us,” Bainbridge 
admitted. “They’ve got their orders. 
That makes me feel better, because I can 
see they ain’t letting little Sonsie show 
herself.” 

“What had we better do?” 

“Give ’em the same medicine they give 
us—ignore ’em, natives and all, though if 
we get a chance to be nice and generous to 
the Kanakas, why, be it with both hands; 
but ignore Jennsen and Ogilvie. That 
brace of rascals have told the brown people 
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not to come out to us. That cuts us off 
from our chance to do some bribing. Well, 
we'll land, and you won’t be able to go a 
foot without stepping on a native, and then 
we can treat that pair curt. Look over 
their heads! Don’t even see ’em—that’s 
the ticket! Show the Kanakas that we 
think ’em low rank. Not a mite of notice 
or respect for either one! In front of na- 
tives that’s about the worst thing one white 
can do to another. Don’t know that either 
of ’em is on earth! Snub ’em, captain!” 

The elder Norton laughed. 

“But suppose the whole island snubs 
me?” he demanded. 

“ Find Lautaga, if you can; and if you 
find him, treat him as if he was a prince. 
If you can’t get his ear, don’t do business 
with anybody else. Maybe Jennsen and 
Ogilvie won’t show up. All right! Poke 
around as if you owned the place—as if it 
ain’t even inhabited. That Il smoke ’em 
out!” 

“ Tf I run into any natives,” went on the 
captain, “I'll mention fresh water, and 
eggs, and coconuts.” 


“ And fruit, and a few chickens. Be in 


earnest about it, captain, because it’s your 
one reason, you see, for going this far, off 
your route. We don’t want to rouse Jenn- 
sen’s suspicions. If you get hold of some- 
body who can chin-chin, say you want a 
week’s pig shooting, and you'd like a deer 


or two. We must have a chance to get 
tents and equipment ashore. Also, be sure 
to take a look at the gore. Above all, be 
sure to keep your eye out for Sonsie.” 

“ And you'll fetch her back with you, 
won’t you?” asked Mrs. Norton. “ That 
is, if you can.” 

Her husband nodded. 

“It’s the main thing we’ve come for,” 
he answered reassuringly. ‘‘ Of course, it 
would make the white men suspicious. In 
fact, they would know Bainbridge was 
aboard; but once we’ve got the girl safe, I’ll 
wager we can turn the other trick.” 

“Got your automatics handy, have 
you?” Bainbridge’s face was redder than 
usual, but rather with excitement than con- 
cern. “ Maybe they’ll try to back you off 
when you start to land.” 

“ We'll land, all right,” Captain Norton 
rejoined. “Don’t you worry! If they 
start any trouble, we’re fixed for it.” 

It was now noon. The white launch, 
with the Nortons, father and son, aboard 
her, together with five of the crew, dropped 
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from the falls, without power from the 
schooner’s dynamo, upon a sheet of glass 
which was now frosted with glittering silver. 
Over his bathing suit Philip Norton was 
wearing a pair of white-belted tropic 
“‘ shorts,” to which he had added low shoes, 
a straw hat, and a short-sleeved soft shirt. 
His father was more practically dressed— 
in shirt and trousers of khaki, a helmet fur- 
nished with an ample puggree, and high 
leather boots. 

With Mrs. Norton beside him, Bain- 
bridge leaned on the rail to call down a last 
few words at the boat. 

“ Hate to see you go without me—hate 
it worse ’n poison!” 

“Never mind,” comforted the captain. 
“You'll go when there’s really something 
doing.” 

“If you see old Lautaga, don’t let him 
bluff you, because he pidgins first-class 
béche de mer.” 

With a staccato explosion of noisy coughs, 
the white launch now shot away from the 
side of the Laura and skimmed shoreward, 
cutting the glass sheet of the ocean as if 
with a diamond in her prow. Some huge 
cottony clouds that were swimming the sky 
spread great traveling shadows here and 
there in front of the speeding boat. Also, 
at intervals, patches of tiny ripples showed, 
as if some vagrant breeze were laying upon 
the Pacific its loving but erratic touch. 

The tide being at its highest, the beach 
was covered with salt water, the verge of 
which lapped the border of a vast mat of 
pink-flowered convolvuluses. The landing of 
the launch met with no objection, nor did 
the men who manned it wait for one. They 
swiftly ran the white nose of the boat 
among the most venturesome of the large 
blossoms of that gaudy carpet. 

Here the visitors had a second surprise. 
Bainbridge had foretold that the natives 
would crowd about them, but this did not 
happen. About a score of the islanders 
were in sight, most of them old men. Even 
these were barely visible, staying back in 
the shade of the high, drooping mops of 
the coconuts, some of them leaning against 
the boles of the trees, the rest squatting on 
their heels, with their chins on their chests, 
as if dozing. 

In striking contrast to the inhabitants 
of many another tropic island visited dur- 
ing the cruise of the Laura, the brown men 
of Siru seemed incurious, coldly indifferent, 
spiritless to the point of apathy, and bored. 
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“ Even the youngsters don’t seem inter- 
ested in us,” young Norton observed. 
“ You’d think Siru had callers every day.” 

“ They’ve all been told what to do,” the 
captain answered. “ They’ve been told to 
keep away from the schooner, and away 
from us. You'll notice that there aren’t 
any young men around.” He was watching 
the brown people out of the end of an eye, 
though, following his orders, his men 
seemed to be wholly absorbed in the launch 
and its contents. “I wonder where they 
are! Well, wherever the people have gone, 
we'll just go ahead as if the whole place 
was deserted.” 

One of the crew was left in charge of 
the launch. Captain Norton in the lead, 
the little company sauntered away, going 
in the direction of the mountain. This took 
them past the largest group of lounging 
islanders. 

“Ts there a white man among ’em?” the 
captain asked, for he was keeping his look 
far ahead. 

“One,” replied his son. ‘“ Doesn’t suit 
the description of Jennsen, though.” 

His father chuckled. 

“ Then it’s the private secretary to the 
Jenn- 


prime minister—that bird Ogilvie. 
sen is probably keeping a close tab on old 


Lautaga. You don’t, spot the chief any- 
where, do you?” 

“ Not yet.” 

By agreement, Philip Norton was the 
only one of the visitors who appeared to see 
that any living creature was near the beach, 
and he made his examination of the native 
gathering as indifferently as possible. 

There were no women among the natives 
in sight, and such men as could be seen were 
a various lot. In coloring, they were of 
several shades—some olive brown, others of 
a deeper tinge, and a few showing traces 
of negroid blood. As on skins so dark tat- 
tooing would not show to advantage, only 
two or three men carried tinted markings. 
With the majority, across chest and ab- 
domen stretched the ridges of self-inflicted 
incisions. 

Some of them had the physical charac- 
teristics of the Melanesian. All had black, 
kinky hair, which stood up bushily where 
it was allowed to grow to any considerable 
length; but their lips were not unduly 
prominent. All these older men wore short 
beards. Their legs were thin, but even the 
eldest of them had sturdy bodies. Their 
foreheads were narrow, and jutted out 
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markedly over their eyes, which were set 
far back in their heads, and were quick and 
furtive. The eyeballs showed a streaking 
as of yellow shreds, where there should 
have been a clear white; but the eyes had 
no slant, as in the Mongolian type. 

Their dress was so simple that it scarcely 
deserved the name. About the hips was 
worn a length of cotton cloth, tied in the 
front in such a fashion that the two ends 
hung down like a short apron. The stiff- 
standing hair of some was partly covered 
by a small piece of cloth—red, or blue, or 
a soiled white. This was kept in place by 
a single twist of rattan wound with colored 
string. Others wore the twisted rattan only 
to bind their sloping foreheads. Down from 
their split ears, lending an extraordinary 
effect of savagery, hung rude ornaments of 
various kinds. 

When the visitors were close to the larg- 
est group of natives, Captain Norton sud- 
denly halted. He had caught a glimpse of a 
white man, whom he rightly judged to be 
Ogilvie; but he pretended not to know that 
the latter was seated a little to one side. 
He addressed an aged islander: 

“ Hello, Tom! Where’s your chief?” 

The grizzled brown man shifted his feet 
uneasily, and murmured something. 

“‘ Sleeping, eh?” the captain went on, as 
if he had been answered. “ Well, here!” 
He thrust out his hand, in which was a 
generous gift of tobacco. 
alonga his house.” 

At that Ogilvie quickly got to his feet. 
His carriage pompous, he crossed to the 
newcomers and held out his hand. 

“ How are you?” he said cordially, and 
closed his eyes. “ Can I help you any?” 

The elder Norton was staring at the na- 
tive who had the tobacco, and did not seem 
to see the hand. 

“ You can,” he answered, “ if you'll tell. 
me where to find the headman.” 
Ogilvie’s arm being again at his side, the 
captain veered his look, giving the other a 

keen scrutiny. 

“Td like to do that,” Ogilvie protested, 
“but the chief is old, and keeps to his 
mat pretty close. But I shouldn’t wonder ” 
—he smiled benignly—‘ if you could see 
Mr. Jennsen.” 

“ Jennsen?” repeated the captain, as if 
he had never heard the name before. 
“What do I want to see him for?” 

Ogilvie’s chest was thrust out. He posed 
importantly. 





“Vou take me 
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‘Mr. Jennsen advises the chief.” 
“ So-0-0-0! Got the island on the palm 
of his hand, eh?” 

The captain’s tone was jeering; but Ogil- 
vie was good nature itself. 

“Not at all. Lautaga listens to him. 
Lautaga knows who’s his best friend— 
that’s all.” 

- “Does he? And who are you? And 
what have you to do with running Siru?” 

Ogilvie elevated his fat chin, but still 
veiled his look. 

“Mr. Jennsen and I are colessees of the 
island.” 

“ In-deed!” returned the captain. 

“Ves,” continued Ogilvie smoothly; 

“and we make it a point to place ourselves 
at the disposal of visitors—always glad to 
help them in every way. You see, the kind- 
ness of white men to other white men sets 
the native such a good example.” 
' There was reproof hidden in this last 
statement. There was also in it an amount 
of hypocrisy which, combined with the re- 
proof, was enough to rouse Captain Nor- 
ton’s exasperation. 

“ Listen to me,” he ordered, “ and save 
yourself the trouble of going to your part- 
ner. I'll talk to the chief, and to nobody 
else, so don’t come between me and the 
headman of this island. Understand? I 
won’t have any one butting in.” 

He turned his back on Ogilvie; but the 
latter was not disconcerted. Smiling amia- 
bly, he seemed not to see the sturdy pair 
of shoulders in front of him. So far as any 
native might be able to judge by his own 
look and attitude, the treatment he had 
just received from the captain was a mark 
of that gentleman’s high regard. 

“ Mr. Jennsen and myself,” he went on 
suavely, “have been on Siru for many 
years. We take great interest in this little 
Settlement, and feel that we have a real 
duty toward it. The people here are fine, 
gentle creatures, simple and easily misled 
—children, you might say; so we watch 
to see that they get treated fairly and 
squarely.” 

“Tl bet you do!” replied the captain 
ironically. His companions about him, he 
moved away. “ Well, that was certainly 
low-rank stuff I handed him,” he added. 
“It would have satisfied even Mr. Bain- 
bridge. Maybe the smooth, two-faced 
method would be better in the long run, 
but I’m no good at it; and this pair won’t 
be able to say that we came ashore and 
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pretended friendship while we had some- 
thing else up our sleeve.” 

“What do you think of Ogilvie, sir?” 
inquired one of the men. 

The captain laughed. 

“Well, Miller,” he answered, “as Mr. 
Bainbridge would put it, he’s the shark’s 
supper.” 

“He don’t look dependable like,” ven- 
tured a second man. 

“ He isn’t,” agreed the captain. “A 
man who can’t be insulted is never any 
good. Another thing—I always keep an 
eye on a man if he’s strong in his talk about 
being kind and fair. People who are really 
kind and fair keep their mouths shut about 
it. I’d stake my last dollar that this Ogil- 
vie’s as cruel as a snake!” 

“T knowed just such a one in Manches- 
ter, sir,” continued the second speaker; 
“and he made a livin’ out o’ blackmailin’.” 

“Precisely the breed! Did you notice 
how he kept his eyes shut when he talked? 
Watch out for the kind that does that! 
You can’t trust ’em.” 

Heading in the direction of Kias once 
more, they had gone a rod or more when 
Ogilvie was beside them again. His lips 
were thrust out resentfully, and through a 
narrow slit between his eyelids gleamed 
something like hate. 

“‘ May I ask where you’re going?” he de- 
manded, and the pouches at either corner 
of his mouth shook with anger and his hard 
breathing. 

“We're going to take a look around,” 
Captain Norton replied serenely. 

Ogilvie hardly knew what to say to that. 

“T—I—” he stammered. ‘“ You—you 
ought to ask permission.” 

“All right!” The captain § grinned. 
ao the chief? I'll ask permission of 

im.” 

“T can speak for the chief,” asserted 
Ogilvie. “He never lets strangers roam 
around.” . 

6“ No?” 

(f3 No.” 

“ Td like to hear the chief say that,” ob- 
served Captain Norton. “As long as I 
can’t have a word with him, I’m going to 
take it for granted that you’re mistaken in 
the matter.” 

“T am not mistaken!” Ogilvie’s voice 
rose shrilly. “I told you, didn’t I, that 


Mr. Jennsen and I have a lease on this 
island, and—” 
“Where is it? Show it to me.” 
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“‘T don’t carry it around in my pocket, 
but we have it. It gives us the right to say 
who shall go prowling around Siru.” 

Ogilvie threw back his head. 

“T can’t accept your bare word,’ con- 
tinued Captain Norton. The other man 
being angry, the captain had him at a dis- 
advantage. “I’ve asked you to take me 
and my men before the chief. You've re- 
fused. I’ve visited a good many islands in 
my time, and I’ve never seen anybody act 
the way you're acting. It strikes me as 
queer. What’s happening that you don’t 
want us to see?” 

Ogilvie began to splutter, reddening and 
puffing his cheeks. 

“ Why—why, I declare!” he exclaimed. 
The old men had come up to him by now. 
He turned from side to side, as if in appeal. 
“What a thing to say! Queer? Non- 
sense! Nothing’s happening, except that 
we don’t let sailors run loose on Siru.” 

The captain’s look was steady and 
searching—also contemptuous. 

“IT won’t argue that,” he said quietly; 
“ but there’s one thing sure—I don’t know 
that you have any such rights on the island 


as you claim. As a matter of fact, you may 
be some stranger ashore here, and trying to 
spoof me.” 

Not knowing what: to say or do next, 
Ogilvie went on breathing in gasps of 


amazement. He hesitated to bring about 
a break, unless he could be sure that his 
stand would meet with Jennsen’s approval; 
and more especially did he hesitate because 
this skipper did not seem to care whether 
there was trouble or not. Of one thing, 
however, Ogilvie was certain—he must 
keep the little company from continuing 
mountainward. 

Pressed for time, resentful, and not a lit- 
tle fearful, he took the wrong step. 

“You are not to leave the beach,” he 
announced, his tone peremptory. 

In reply, Captain Norton turned and 
started away. 

“ We'll just call that fellow’s bluff,” he 
said to his men, “ and go where we please. 
The next move is his.” 

“ While he was talking to you just now, 
I snapped his picture,” observed young 
Norton. 

“ Honest?” His father laughed outright. 
“Well, that ’ll be something pretty for Mr. 
Bainbridge to gaze upon!” 

A crowd of children was scattered in the 
path of the visitors, and the black, curly, 
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bare heads of the youngsters were bobbing 
in excitement. The smallest ones were all 
but naked, with smooth, shining bodies of 
a rather light brown tinting. The older 
ones seemed darker in color. Every one 
whispered and gaped. 

“Wish we could catch sight of a certain 
little white girl!” Captain Norton said 
under his breath, for among the small peo-. 
- was not one with fair skin and bright 

air. 

The men from the Laura were not fol- 
lowed. When they halted at the overturned 
outriggers, and pretended to be examining 
and admiring the native craft, they glanced 
back and saw that Ogilvie and the old men 
were once more seated in the grove. They 
went on, keeping close to the shore, so that 
both the launch and the schooner were in 
full sight. 

A rod or so beyond the canoes they came 
upon a cluster of casuarinas, standing close 
to the edge of the tide. In the top branch- 
lets of the trees the first breath of the 
afternoon breeze was already stirring. 
Around the trunks some salt-water-loving 
grasses offered a comfortable resting place; 
and here, sprawled in the solid, grateful 
shade, was a young native. 

“ Ah-ha-a-a-a!”’ exclaimed Captain Nor- 
ton. “ Here’s the first able-bodied Kanaka 
we've seen!” 4 

The white men greeted the solitary — 
brown cordially, but did not stop. ; 

“We won’t give one of ’em the satisfac- 
tion of saying that we tried to knock out 
any conversation,” decided the captain. 
“ We'll chase nobody. If they want to, let 
’em chase us.” 

They had left the casuarinas thirty or 
forty rods in the rear, and had veered away 
from the sea slightly—for the open beach 
had soon ended against a wall of heavy 
growth—when, as they were making their 
way along a dim, overhung path, they came 
upon two more young islanders. Like the 
first one seen, these were not armed. At 
least, no arms were in sight. The two ap- 
peared to be lounging away the time. Each 
gave a start as he saw the strangers, then 
sank back again on an elbow, with a pleas- 
ant showing of shining teeth. 

“ Funny that they’re out here, isn’t it?” 
observed Philip Norton. ‘“ What’s the 
idea, I wonder? Is it a game?” 

“ They’re on some sort of sentry duty,” 
answered his father. “ Yes, they’re watch- 
ing the Laura. They probably do this 
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every time a schooner shows up — afraid 
that our friend will be on it, and will try to 
land on the sly. We'll find ’em, likely, 
strung all along this side of the island. 
Just the same, we’ll have our look at the 
gore. If even now, after five or six years, 
they’re as keen on the lookout for Bain- 
bridge as this seems to indicate, we might 
as well get ready to land.” 

“You don’t think, sir, that Ogilvie will 
start any rumpus this afternoon?” asked 
the man named Miller. 

“ No, but we’ve got to take care of our- 
selves and look out for treachery,” was the 
answer. “I think we’re strong enough in 
numbers not to be in any danger.” 

The path made a quick turn and crossed 
a tiny open space, the sandy soil of which 
was matted with creeping vines, short, 
‘ feathery ferns, and grass. Seaward, the 
branches of tall, thickset beach plants 
made a wall which shut out the sea. In 


the other direction was a magnificent speci- 
men of a tree that did not belong naturally 
to this island, for it was a Queensland um- 
brella tree. 

As the other men left the open space for 
the close-hedged trail beyond, Philip Nor- 


ton, last in the line, halted for a moment 
and glanced up at the Australian tree—a 
memorial of some traveler of long ago— 
lifting itself in solitary grace above the 
native jungle, its leaves brushed into mo- 
tion by the steadily livening wind. Where 
he was not a breath stirred. He stood in 
heavy shade. His face upraised, he heard 
the footsteps of his departing companions, 
and the sweeping sound they made as they 
pressed their way along. He wondered at 
the beauty of the tree, speculated for a mo- 
ment as to its age, and on the identity of 
the man who had planted it there. 

Above him, in the warm breeze of the 
trade, the big leaves of some tropical plant 
were swaying and rustling. Birds came and 
went with crisp flirtings of their wings, as 
if they were searching out food among the 
plant’s yellow flowers. Contending with 
the birds for the fragrant air, if not for the 
nectar of the blossoms, were lustrous and 
resplendent butterflies. 

Fascinated by their swerving and dip- 
ping, young Norton still held back. Pres- 
ently he became conscious of a new sound 
—very soft and continuous, and full of 
whisperings, like the gentle flowing of a 
tiny spring. Swish-a-swish-a-swish! He 
could not think what it might be, but, as 
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he lowered his eyes and peered about, he 
hazarded that it was probably a bird, or 
some large insect. 

He discovered that the sound was not in 
front of him, but behind—in a tangle of 
green which appeared to be impenetrable. 
Turning noiselessly, he was able to see into 
the growth, and gradually the monotonous 
repetition of syllables became clearer. — 

A moment later, suddenly seeing the ex- 
planation of the whispered chanting, his 
feet became as if tied to the ground, and his 
tongue fastened to the roof of his mouth, 
so that he was both paralyzed and dumb 
with astonishment. 


V 


JENNSEN had been correct in thinking 
that, if Sonsie was still alive, she would at 
once come near enough to the sea to get in 
touch with the Laura. The new hiding 
place she had chosen, following her joyous 
discovery of the schooner’s arrival, was 
closer to the beach than the half-mile limit 
he had named, for the sand of the shore 
was virtually under her small, bare feet. 
If the young men of Siru had been ordered 
to search the jungle bordering the ocean, 
instead of acting merely as lookouts, they 
might soon have tracked her down. 

Only the birds in the tops of the sun- 
flower trees had seen her come creeping, 
foot by foot, to a spot mountainward of the 
little clearing where Philip Norton had 
stayed to linger a moment behind the other 
men. Her retreat was under some close-set, 
thick-branched shrubbery, sage green and 
silvery, where the all-year-round dropping 
of leaves had constantly renewed a heavy- 
piled and yielding carpet. 

Here she had spread her old, worn square 
of matting, on which she was now kneeling. 
She was looking eagerly toward the path 
along which the party from the schooner 
had just passed. About her slender figure 
was a length of dark calico, skillfully wound 
in the native fashion. 

When, fearing and hating Jennsen, she 
had first left her father’s bungalow and the 
care of the aged woman Mitu-Mitu—who, 
however affectionate, no longer dared to 
protect her, through fear of incurring Jenn- 
sen’s displeasure and punishment—Sonsie 
had traveled the whole of the long day, 
putting as much distance as possible be- 
tween herself and the village. Then the 
calico yarding had been bright and clean, 
and stiff with its newness. Now its pat- 












tern was faded by hundreds of wettings, 
it was soiled after the long trip down 
through the jungle to the sea, and the cloth 
was ragged and limp to flimsiness with age. 

Her head was wound snugly in a 
large dark square torn from her second- 
best length of cotton, which had been in 
good condition enough when she left home 
and Mitu-Mitu behind her, but was now 
reduced to a few remnants. 

She kept her hair tightly covered, for 
two reasons. In the first place, its bright 
yellow, easily spied against the green jungle, 
might betray her. In the second, if she 
braided it, and allowed it to hang over her 
shoulders, it caught in twigs and branches; 
and any noise that she made in disen- 
tangling it startled the birds above her, and 
disclosed her whereabouts. 

The turbanlike folds of the calico hand- 
kerchief made a frame for a lovely face, 
delicately oval. Her skin was so fair, after 
long months of hiding where the light was 
dim, that it appeared luminous. Further 
lighting her childish countenance was a pair 
of hazel eyes, large, and placed far apart. 

The brows above them were dark, per- 
fectly traced, and so bent upward where 
they came near together as to give her a 
questioning and almost a timid expression. 
Now, however, as she looked through the 
green thicket toward the path, her expres- 
sion was one of keen interest, and her lips, 
full and faintly red, were parted. 

Beside her as she knelt, placed neatly 
on the mat, were some of her belongings, 
which she had been carefully sorting and 
arranging when the sound of many shod 
feet had caught her ear, and she had 
popped up her head. Here were a neatly 
folded length of mosquito netting, which 
had once been white; a partly used cake of 
soap, much prized for its variegated pink 
and cream coloring and its deliciously 
strange scent; a large-toothed wooden 
comb, ornamented along its thick handle 
with clumsy native carving; and, last of all, 
placed for protection against a piece of 
cardboard, a photograph of a man and a 
woman. 

Within handy reach were the rest of her 
treasures—several coconuts; two sharp 


rocks, for the breaking of the shells; a 
stem on which stood up a score of bananas; 
some oranges in a bag adroitly woven out 
of vines; and six short lengths of bamboo— 
precious, these—the large internodes of 
which were filled with fresh water. 
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She was trembling, but with excitement, 
not fear; and her lips were moving busily. 
Ever since coming to Siru as a little thing, 
she had heard the natives talk aloud to 
their dead, sometimes propitiating them 
with endearments and gifts, more often 
rudely ordering them toward Kias. All 
her native friends, large and small, assured 
her that the spirits of the island walked 
with men. 

It was on this account that, after her 
own father had gone down into the sea out 
of Jennsen’s boat, she had got into the 
habit of telling her troubles and her joys 
to the much-loved Makafee whose 
the islanders loved. In the faith of the 
brown people she had found a certain meas- 
ure of comfort. 

Once out alone in the forest, she had 
tempered her natural girlish fear—night 
after night, through a whole year—with 
the thought that her father stayed close to 
her. She talked to him as she might have 
talked to a living parent, but in low, quick 
whispers. 

“ How I wish I: can know for sure if 
these men is good men, daddy!” she was 
saying now. 

Had he not often warned her about many 
things, taught her many things, explaining, 
in particular, that those who man schooners 
are most frequently evil, drinking and fight- 
ing and cursing worse than savages? He 
had gone further. Always, when vessels 
came to anchor off Siru, he had kept her 
out of the sight of every white stranger. 

“Is these peoples just as bad as all other 
schooner peoples?” she wondered. “Oh, I 
be sorry if they is like that! Because I 
want to go ’way on this boat, daddy. Still, 
I sit and try for to see what kinds of men 
comes this time. Maybe they is good for a 
change.” 

Her English had in it a faint trace of the 
Scotch of her father, mixed plentifully with 
the island béche de mer. The result was 
strangely quaint. 

“ If they is good,” she whispered on, “ I 
go ’way with them. If they is not good, 
and drink too much toddy, and yell too 
much to-night, I don’t go. No, I wait some 
more, because always you tell me to stay 
far from wicked peoples, and Bainbrikki, 
he also say it is good for me to do that.” 

She sat back on her heels and touched 
the articles disposed to either side. 

“See, daddy, if I can go to the ship, 
I got all my property to take along. This 
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_ calico I got on is not good any more—only 
for days when I can do some work. And 
I can work—hard! I am strong. I can 
wash calico, and cook, and do other things. 
Nobody got to worry bout a bed for me. 
I got my mat and my net.” 

Under her breath she gave a nervous lit- 
tle chuckle. 

“You know, daddy, how glad I am to 
see the ship! At first, I am so glad I am 
almost crazy. To-night I sleep here, but I 
sleep only a short time. Most time, I listen, 
and I don’t be ’fraid a bit. Native girl, out 
like this, when the sun is hiding, she say 

if you don’t be in a hole under some nice 
rocks, like my place ’way up by the river, 
then plenty devil-devils under the bush 
come round. Ha! I don’t think "bout 
devil-devils. You is by me, isn’t itso? You 
know all ’bout me, all the time.” 

A sudden crimson flushed the clear white 
of her face, so keen was her earnestness, 
and tears moistened the brown eyes. “ You 
is dar-ling!”’ she added fondly, drawling the 
word as if tasting something sweet. 

Again remembering her situation, once 
more she trembled from head to foot. 

“Oh, daddy, this island ain’t good for 
me! I can’t stay on Siru! No! You know 
all the time how I think if I can get off it. 
Oh, daddy, the boat, she must take me! 
She must! If she don’t, how can I go on to 
live some more?” 

- She put up both hands in front of her 
defensively. 

“ ¥ don’t like Jennsen. I ain’t ’fraid of 
nothing only him. He ain’t nice. He’s old, 
and got a very bad face. Also, he ain’t got 
much hair left on his head. If only he was 
kind-looking, like you! Daddy, you is the 
most beautiful man I ever see. Just now, 
if I could see you always, oh, how I would 
look, look, look, look!” 

Her whisper grew lower. 

“‘ One time, when I am little, Jennsen, he 
whips me with a bamboo. He knocks me 
down, too. He does how he wants on Siru. 
Here he’s boss. Then something more—he 
makes that one boy, Kooyah, keep watch 
on re all the time. I don’t like that 
Kanaka! I got ’fraid more and more. I 
think Jennsen, he’s terr’ble mad against me. 
I think if he catches me, he will sure make 
finish of me. And oh, daddy, I don’t want 
for to die just yet, because I don’t know 
much, only how to swim, and I like to learn 

to read out of a book, and I like to have 

some nice white friends. You know how 
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I don’t hear anybody say kind things like 
you say since you was drown, and that is— 
oh, many years ago. Jennsen and Ogilvie 
is white, but both is pigs. Also, I got no nice 
dress, like I see once in a picture, and I 
can’t write down talk, and—and since I was 
little girl, I don’t see one white lady. The 
last I look at, it was before I come to Siru, 
and I have forget her, because that was long 
ago. 

At the thought of all the shortcomings of 
her life and all the things she vainly wished 
for, the girl touched each eye with the back 
of a hand to keep a tear from falling, and 
sighed. Again returning to the problems of 
the moment, she crouched to peer toward 
the path. 

“T better wait for dark before I move,” 
she decided. “TI go up then to see if any- 
body gets drunk on the beach. If he don’t, 
after that I swim to the schooner. Out 
there I listen to hear if they swear bad 
words up on the ship. Maybe they don’t. 
Then I climb to the deck, and hide. When 
I am swimming, I can make myself all nice 
and clean again. Also, I can take all my 
properties in a package.” 

Next she remembered a danger, and 
threw up her hands in a gesture of defense 
and horror. 

“ But shark!” she breathed. “ Aui! If 
I swim, maybe one of him makes it all go 
finish for me, and I go to be angel with 
you, daddy.” A moment’s silence. “ An- 
gel!” she mused, blinking lashes that were 
as dark as her brows. “ But I wish you 
can tell me if sometimes angel is lady, 
because once I hear that angel is never 
her, but always him.” _~ 

Sharks were forgotten now as she turned 
her mind to a future argument which must 
be thought out carefully. 

“What must I better say to the cap- 
tain?” she asked. “H-m! Maybe I can 
talk like this: ‘ Mister, I tell you how glad 
I am to see you! Yes! Ever since your 
schooner come, I am waiting down here by. - 
the beach, because I like to speak just to 
you. Mister, I wish' to go away from Siru— 
oh, very much! I don’t like this island, be- 
cause two white fellers is here which scare 
me terr’ble. Oh, mister, I want to go ’way 
from here! You take me! Don’t go ’way 
and leave me! Don’t leave me on Siru!’” 

Her eager pleading was pitiful. The 
swimming brown eyes implored a captain 
who was the invention of her own imagina- 
tion. The childish mouth quivered. 




















“ T can work,” she assured the phantasm. 
“Oh, like anything! I can make mats, 
cook breadfruit, needle buttons on shirts, 
and I can stand in nobody’s way very much, 
because I am so little!” 

Fear dried her eyes. 

“That captain, he better not stay on 
Siru,” she declared. “ Jennsen don’t like 
white strangers. Mitu-Mitu says how he 
pushed you under water, daddy. Also, how 
he wished to kill Bainbrikki. If other peo- 
ples stay here, they will get a hurt. This 
island belongs to Lautaga, but Jennsen and 
Ogilvie, they don’t let other whites see him; 
and that makes the old chief very mad, 
because if he don’t see stranger peoples, 
how can he get presents?” 

At the thought, she smiled. She was 
still smiling, her face toward the sea, when, 
from left, where Philip Norton was forcing 
himself farther into the dense foliage in 
order to see the ragged figure more closely, 
and focus the eye of his camera upon it, 
came the snap of a dry twig. 

The girl shot up from her crouching posi- 
tion and sprang back. As she went, a 
branch caught in her headdress, pulling it 
off and uncovering her hair. Free of all 
pins, and unbraided, it fell over her shoul- 
ders like a cape. ; 

Six feet or so behind her mat was a pool 
of yellow light, where a shaft of the early 
afternoon sun struck through a green lined 
passage upon the floor of the jungle. 
Bathed in the full light, she stood, not yet 
certain whether any one was near or not. 
One small hand was held out in front of her, 
as if ready to grasp at an instant’s notice. 
The other rested on her breast. Under it, 
against the ragged calico, her heart was 
pounding wildly. 

Now, for the first time, Philip Norton 
had a full view of her—of the hair which 
Bainbridge had said was the color of a 
ripe banana, and of the lovely face around 
waich that hair rippled, each wave filled 
with a brilliant sheen. The amazement 
which had first rooted him changed to won- 
derment. Still clutching the camera held 
close up under his chin, he could not take 
his eyes from the radiant beauty of her— 
while he thought of Cinderella, and lost 
princesses, and fairy queens who had been 
shorn of their power. 

Hearing no further sound, she let her 
head droop slightly to one side as she tried 
to get a new angle on the brush forming 
a screen between her and that open space. 
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Her wide eyes were troubled, her lips 
pressed tight. She had not yet got a glimpse 
of the tanned face looking in at her from 
under the young man’s straw hat. 

Not understanding that she had not seen 
him, Philip Norton smiled at her. This ex- 
quisitely pretty girl, dressed like a ragged 
native, could be no other than the daughter 
of Andy MacFee. Her name was on his 
tongue, but he did not speak it, so eager was 
he to get a picture of her as she stood. 

The camera clicked. 

She whirled; and as she might have 
gone headlong into water, she dived into the 
mass of green behind her, tearing fiercely at 
the ferns and branches to part them. They 
caught at her hair, but she did not let that 
check her. Jerking free, she plunged and 
scrambled on. 

“Come back!” cried Philip. 
back!” 

He tried to follow, and broke through 
to the mat upon which she had just been 
crouching. There he stood, listening intent- 
ly; but, except for the rustle of a bird, 
the jungle was silent. 

He dared not call to her again. Above 
all, he dared not speak her name, since 
that would disclose her whereabouts, and 
a glance at the articles on the mat had told 
him, more eloquently than words, that the 
daughter oi MacFee was in hiding. That 
was proved by the food and the water. 

“ Phil-ip!” 

The cry came along the dim path. The 
voice was his father’s. facs 

“ All right!” he shouted in reply. 

The camera swinging, he found the trail 
and made along it at a run. 

VI 

WHEN Bainbridge heard the news that 
young Norton had to tell, it took all his own 
self-control, as well as the combined pro- 
tests of his companions, to keep him from 
going over the Laura’s side into the newly 
arrived launch. 

“Oh, my stars!” he gasped delightedly. 
“ ‘You saw her—MacFee’s grand little kid?” 

Feet wide apart, and hands on hips, 
Philip Norton laughed up at the planter. 

“ Kid?” he repeated. ‘ She’s the grown 
young woman you said she’d be by this 
time, and the most beautiful girl I’ve ever 
laid eyes on!” 

“Say! Come on up where I can talk to 
you!” pleaded Bainbridge, and fell to 
tramping the deck. ‘Mrs. Norton,” he 


“ Come 
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cried, “how’m I going to wait till I’ve 
clapped eyes on that youngster? To think 
that she’s alive and well, and waiting to see 
old Bainbrikki!” 

5m You'll sleep to-night,” Mrs. Norton told 


“ Certainly will!” He nodded, grinning, 
though the eyes under his shaggy brows 
were suspiciously wet. “It’s a load off me, 
Mrs. Norton. I was afraid I’d land on Siru 
too late, but I’m not too late! Thank God 
for that!” 

The next moment he had young Norton 
by the shoulders. 

“Out with it!” he bade. “Talk your 
fastest!” 

Philip Norton’s eyes danced. 

_ “When you see her!” he exclaimed, 
waving eloquent hands. “She’s a little 
beauty—yellow hair, gorgeous eyes, peachy 
skin, and all the rest of it!” 

His mother laughed. 

“ Phil’s bewitched,” she teased. 

“ Or he has nibbled some tropical plant,” 
added Phil’s father, “and it’s made him 
tipsy.” 

Red mingled with the tan of young Nor- 
ton’s smiling face. 

“Mother’s got it right,” he confessed. 
“ By golly, I certainly was staggered! This 
island is enough, you know, to take a fel- 
low’s breath away—so beautiful and won- 
derful, like some enchanted garden that 
you’ve read about; and then—that girl! 
I tell you, Mr. Bainbridge, she goes away 
beyond what you’ve said about her. You'll 
say the same when you see her.” 

Bainbridge glowed. 

“You make me proud,” he declared; 
“‘ but I’ve always loved the little thing like 
she was my own. Well, go ahead! Talk 
some more!” 

Young Norton faced toward Siru. Be- 
fore his shining eyes he seemed to see all 
the colors which, since noon, had almost 
dazed him with their beauty—the bright 
green of moss and fern and palm, the blind- 
ing white of the beach, the purple black 
of Kias, the gold and brown and rose and 
pearl of Sonsie MacFee. 

“With her hair down,” he confided, “I 
said to myself, ‘It’s a mermaid out of the 
ocean!’ Then I said, ‘No, it’s a wood 
sprite!’ ”’ Suddenly he was grave with con- 
cern. “ But, Mr. Bainbridge, why should 
she be barefooted, and in tatters, and carry- 
ing her things through the jungle?” 

The planter shook a puzzled head. 
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“T can’t understand that,” he admitted. 
“‘ Maybe she’s been somewhere up along 
the trails, taking a trip of some kind— 
though hanged if I can think where she 
would go, because there never was a settle- 
ment on the other side of the island. And 
why was she alone? You see, the young 
folks run around in droves. And, as you 
say, Phil, why was she wearing rags?” 

““ Maybe she got her clothes torn as she 
came down through the forest,” Mrs. Nor- 
ton suggested. 

“ M-m—might be. It ‘ll be simple 
enough when we hear the facts.” Bain- 
bridge was wonderfully cheered. ‘“ Know- 
ing the island, it bothers me a little right 
now; but then, come to think of it, she al- 
ways was a regular jungle bird.” 

“‘ You’ve said it!” agreed Philip Norton. 
“‘ That’s exactly what she’s like—a canary, 
or a butterfly. Anyhow, she looked as if 
she belonged with the orchids.” 

“Youre sure she acted as if she was 
hiding?” the planter persisted. 

“‘ That’s how she impressed me,” Philip 
answered. “She was as quiet as a mouse. 
When she moved, she didn’t stir a leaf. 
She kept whispering, and that’s what caught 
my ear; but I’m sure she was whispering to 
herself, and watching the path where father 
and the men had just gone by.” 

“‘ She was hiding from the whole lot of 
you,” concluded Bainbridge. ‘ Trained to 
do that, you see; but I can’t just get the 
reason for her having all that stuff with her. 
Did she seem to watch the Laura, too? Her 
dad never let her meet strangers.” 

“TI should judge she did,” was the an- 
swer, “though I didn’t try to see the 
schooner from where her mat was spread. 
She must have been settled in her nook 
before we came along.” 

“She didn’t look out of her head, did 
she?” the captain asked. 

“Not a bit of it; but I don’t see why 
she was so afraid of me. If I could have 
had just a word with her—” 

“‘ Down in these waters,” explained Bain- 
bridge, “ neither a man nor a woman can 
go straight up to strangers and trust ’em, 
unless there’s friends along. She’s a wise 
youngster to take no chances, Remember 
that out in the jungle there’s no policeman 
on call.” 

“Tf you could have asked her to come 
aboard!” said Mrs. Norton. 

Her son laughed. 

“‘ Why, she was as wild as a deer. When 
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I snapped, she took one look, and then no 
rabbit could have got away faster. I spoke 
to her, but she was scooting off through 
the underbrush, and I doubt if she heard 
me. I shut up after that, because I didn’t 
think it was a good thing to let the spies 
around there know I’d seen her.” 

“‘ Dead right!” pronounced Bainbridge 
admiringly. ‘Also, I’m glad you didn’t 
try to follow her.” 

“‘ T’d have scared her to death,” answered 
Philip. ‘“ As it was, she got as white as a 
sheet.” 

“‘ Ah, my poor little pansy eye!” breathed 
the planter fondly. “ My sweet little kit- 
ten! Well, it’s grand to know she’s here, 
and well enough to skedaddle. I’m mighty 
thankful to you, Phil, for having such first- 
class ears. I'll do something fine for you 
one of these days, see if I don’t! - In the 
meantime we’ve got to grab this island, 
just because it’s got this girl on it. Yes, 


we’ve got to have this island, if it takes 
forever!” 

Bainbridge had small patience when it 
came to waiting for the development of the 
snapshot, and the printing of a picture by 
the last rays of a sun that was fast going 


down. When at last the result lay on his 
big palm, he fairly devoured it, spectacles 
on nose. 

““My stars!” he ejaculated. “I can 
hardly believe my eyes! She was so wee 
when I told her good-by! Ain’t she 
changed? Ain’t she a. wonder? Yes, 
that’s my little unspoiled darling! It’s her! 
It’s her!” 

Supper was eaten on deck. During the 
meal the one topic of conversation was 
Sonsie MacFee, whose picture steadily cir- 
cled the table so long as the brief twilight 
lasted. After that it was tucked carefully 
away in Bainbridge’s breast pocket. 

While he ate, the big man smiled con- 
tinually. Now that he had such solid proof 
of the safety of his friend’s daughter, his 
anxiety was enormously lessened. 

The meal over, the small circle, which 
included Pollard, stayed in their chairs. 
With only one light showing aboard the 
schooner, and that a ship’s lantern at the 
Stern, it was dark by now on the foredeck. 
The clouds, which in the morning had been 
like thistledown, had changed their com- 
plexion, and had spread themselves ‘until 
they mantled the whole immensity of the 
sky. Through their black, motionless, un- 
broken folds there shone not even a single 
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star. About the Laura, whose prow was 
pointed shoreward—the tide being at the 
ebb—the slow-heaving waters were like a 
flood of ink. 

Now all conversation had to do with the 
recovery of Siru. 

“T’m dead against any parleying,” assert- 
ed Captain Norton, with considerable ve- 
hemence. “I’m against waiting around, 
too, and pig shooting under false pretenses, 
and all the rest of the pussyfooting. As I 
see it, the thing for us to do is to land on 
the tip of that gore to-morrow morning— 
just as soon as there’s light enough for us 
to see where we’re putting our feet.” 

Bainbridge gave one of his low chuckles. 

“‘ Well, I thought / was the feller with the 
red eye and the brickbat in my fist!” he ob- 
served facetiously. “ Here it’s you, cap- 
tain—just spitting fire! Understand, I’m 
saying to hold back because we don’t want 
trouble if we can step around it. You 
know, it might happen that we’d be forced 
to fire on some of the natives, to protect 
ourselves, as I said this morning. That 
would be bad, for the reason that we’re 
going to spend the next ten years right 
here.” 

“T get your argument,” answered the 
captain; “ but I won’t grant that we should 
have to fireon them. Do you think they’ve 
got guns?” 

“Can't tell,” said the big man. “I 
never let a gun come ashore when I was 
here. Oh, Lautaga had an old musket, but 
I don’t think it would shoot, and there 
wasn’t another popgun of any kind on Siru, 
unless it was my automatic. But who 
knows what’s happened since Jennsen took 
command?” 

“‘ Suppose they have a rifle or two,” ar- 
gued Captain Norton, “ probably only the 
two white men know how to use a gun, 
and we're twelve to their two. We’re more 
than a match for the whole kit, because you 
say the natives don’t count. I think Jenn- 
sen and his side partner will be mighty care- 
ful not to start anything.” 

Bainbridge’s chair creaked under him as 
he shifted himself. 

“You see, I know ’em all,” he argued 
half apologetically. “ I know what a bunch 
of brown babies they are ahead there be- 
hind the beach, and how easy it is to pull 
their noses. Say we go ashore, as you sug- 
gest. Lautaga won’t know who we are— 
that we have any rights. Before we can 
get word to him, the fat’s in the fire.” 
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“But you could show yourself, Bain- 
bridge. You’re the man that has the lease 
on the island—a lease that isn’t up. Lau- 
taga knows you’re ‘in the right.” 

“‘ Tf he’s alive yet, he does; but the white 
fellows know that possession is nine points 
in their favor.” 

‘‘ T wish we’d brought along a coast guard 
cutter,” mourned the skipper sulkily. 
“You cleared and planted miles of this 
island, and while a couple of robbers and 
murderers sit in the middle of your garden, 
letting the plantations go to thunder, here 
we roost!” 

“‘ We’ve only roosted since sunup,” broke 
in the planter good-naturedly. “ The way 
I figure the whole proposition is this— 
Sonsie won’t mind one or two more days 
on the island without her old friend, being 
as she’s gone without me so long. It’s 
better for her if we take our time to this 
job. Also, the orchards won’t choke up in 
the next forty-eight hours. Now I know 


where the chief’s hut is. Along about two 
o’clock in the morning, with Miller and 
Nat—” 

“ You're leaving me out?” broke in young 


Norton. “No, Mr. Bainbridge! I saw 
her, you know!” 

“With Miller, and Nat, and Phil, and 
the dinghy,” the planter amended amiably, 
“IT can land as soft as a cat about a mile 
up the beach. Lautaga never sleeps much. 
I'll wait around outside his house, keeping 
still, until he pokes out on his porch. Then 
Tl have his ear.” 

“ But, Bainbridge, don’t you see, if the 
chief sees you, and raises a rumpus, and 
everybody turns out and comes running, 
our hat is in the ring for fair! Maybe 
it ‘ll be a case of fight on the spot—you 
can’t tell. Anyhow, they’ll all be on to us, 
and they’ll block us if we try to land. 
That’s why I say land first and tell the 
chief afterward.” 

“ He won’t raise no rumpus,” the planter 
asserted firmly. “I know the old beggar. 
What he wants is trade stuff for his lease. 
Is Jennsen coming through with it? If he 
ain’t—”’ 

“ Jennsen may be giving them twice what 
you paid ’em!” 

“Tf he is ”—Bainbridge wasn’t to be ar- 
gued out of his course—“ we'll do what I 
said this morning—raise the ante. Easy as 
pie, cap’n! Lautaga ’ll take my word when 
I give it. He knows I never once broke 
it in the old days. Then I'll tell him I’m 
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ready to be rid of Jennsen, and that I’ve got 
heaps of power behind me.” 

“ Isn’t it a mistake to depart from your 
original understanding with the chief?” in- 
quired the captain. “ Wouldn’t that get 
him into bad habits? Every time he want- 
ed some graft, all he’d have to do would 
be connive with some scoundrel who’d like 
to take Siru over; and that leaves a future 
opening for Jennsen and Ogilvie. Why, 
we’d never be able to rest peacefully in our 
beds! I tell you, Bainbridge, the graft plan 
is always weak. Lautaga’s made his bar- 
gain. Let him live up to it!” 

“You're right about a lot of things,” 
the big man returned earnestly, “in theory, 
anyhow. I don’t believe I’m going to be 
able to make you see my point of view, 
because it’s not based on good horse sense. 
A man can’t use horse sense with Kanakas. 
What he’s got to use is kindness—feeling, 
as you might say. Natives are funny. Go 
at ’em one way, and everything’s fine. 
Go at ’em another, and you’ve got a tor- 
nado on your hands. The one thing they 
don’t savvy is straight-out, sensible busi- 
ness propositions. When you manage ’em, 
you’ve got to work it easy. It’s like 
making friends with a horse. Move slow, 
and let him see what you’re up to, and 
he’s nice and friendly. Run at him with 
an armful of hay, and he’ll meet you with 
an iron shoe.” 

Captain Norton laughed. 

“Tm not for going at them with any- 
thing. We can hustle our tents to the cen- 
ter of the gore before anybody knows it. 
They can’t get at us from the mountain, 
or come up the cliffs out of the sea, and 
the banks of that creek would be hard 
climbing for a baboon. If we put up a 
four-ply sentry shed of corrugated iron on 
that landing point, two men can hold off 
two hundred with a brace of magazine 
rifles. Bainbridge, that gore was made 
for us!” 

“* And when we're there,” resumed Bain- 
bridge, ‘“‘ they’ll see I’m back. I’ve been 
gone some time, and maybe, ‘instead of 
having the whole crowd come over to my 
side, the whole works. will go split. Some 
of ’em would be strong for me, of course, 
but they might not be able to say so. I 
know my little brown brother, and I know 
that most of ’em will be strong for the man 
in power; and when things is all mixed up, 
what about Sonsie?” 

Mrs. Norton ventured an observation. 
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THE JUNGLE GIRL 


“‘ We shan’t improve her chances simply 
by ‘roosting there instead of here.” 

“TJ don’t think we ought to roost here,” 
replied the planter. “I want to get two 
words with Lautaga on the sly. Then, as 
I said this morning, I’d like to see a camp 
made close to the village, where you folks 
could make acquaintance with the women 
and the kids, and win ’em over. Coax their 
confidence, and, like as not, they wouldn’t 
so much as peep if—suddenly—you was to 
take Jennsen and Ogilvie prisoners. Also, 
once ashore, you’ll meet Sonsie. She could 
help us a lot. When we had our birds in 
irons, we’d bring ’em aboard here, and the 
whole job would be finished—with every- 
body cheering for us.” 

“T see just what you mean,” declared 
Captain Norton. “TI believe you’re sound 
on every point; so forget my suggestions. 
You're the doctor. We’ll hunt pig.” Then, 
with a laugh, he added: “ But, Bainbridge, 
since this morning haven’t you changed 
straight about on how we ought to go at 
this business?” 

Once more that low chuckle. 

“Maybe I have,” confessed the planter; 
“but there’s been some changing in other 
quarters, too—no boats out to us, no notice 
taken of you folks ashore. If they don’t 
meet us halfway, we’ve got to go the whole 
distance. As I see it, Jennsen don’t know 
who we are, but he’s taking no chances. 
Probably he treats every schooner that 
comes by Siru exactly as he’s treating us. 
Also ””’—they could hear Bainbridge cross 
his knees and lean back in satisfaction— 
“since this morning your boy’s seen my 
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youngster, and I’m sure about her. That 
makes all the difference in the world! I 
can be patient now. I can bide my time; 
and I can think straighter ’n I have for five 
years!” 

A murmur of sympathy went round the 
circle. In a short silence, young Norton 
rose and went to lean on the bulwark, peer- 
ing intently toward the island, now com- 
pletely blotted out. Holding his breath, he 
strained to catch a sound from shore. 

His father began to speak again. 

“TI can see the plan Jennsen and Ogilvie 
have put up. The idea is to hamper any- 
body that anchors off Siru, so that they'll 
get discouraged, and go away. When 
you’re trying to deal with a man, you can’t 
do anything if he just keeps out of your 
way and sits tight. If we want to buy 
fruit, even, he—” 

The sentence was not finished. Along a 
runway from the quarter-deck hurrying 
steps approached the group at the table. 
At the sound of them, all instinctively rose. 

“ Cap’n, sir!” 

oc Here! ”? 

The skipper’s foot was already on the 
first step of the half dozen that led up. 

“Something under the stern, sir!” 

In the darkness, the captain’s feet went 
pounding up and away, while a revolver 
clicked, and a command was whispered. 
A door to the main cabin was swung open, 
and Pollard silently urged Mrs. Norton to 
enter with him. Bainbridge and young 
Norton, weapons in hand, took their stand 
beside dark figures that had already come 
to stations forward at either side. 


(To be continued in the September number of Munsey’s MaGazIne) 





THE REAL NIGHT 


Wau the lordly, climbing mountains look down 
On a lake with a frown 

When the sun’s at their back, 

Balsam fir, spruce, pine, and tamarack 


Lull the worn day 


With scented whispers; and ‘the yellow 
Birches and the silver and the white 
Relive the gloaming through hours we misname night. 


Darkness is but a shadow in man’s mind 

Cast when he grows blind 

To what life really means. 

The welcome image of the birch, which leans 

To the lake in a way 

That delights the soul, is true fellow 

To a swarm of twinkling little elves 

Whom we frown down in our climbing, lordly selves. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 

































The Age of Enlightenment 


HOW ELSA BEECH INSTRUCTED HER OLD-FASHIONED PARENTS 





“WS that you, Laura? Van speaking!” 
Mr. Beech assumed the light tone of 
one who armors a guilt-laden con- 

science in nonchalance, in order that it may 
be less apparent—acting on the same prin- 
ciple as the Bolshevist who ties up his 
bombs in candy boxes. “ Think I’ll stay in 
town and dine at the club to-night.” 

“Qh! You're going to stay in?” His 
wife’s voice carried a chill over the wire. 
“It’s a bit inconvenient, letting me know 
at the last minute like this. Dinner is al- 
most ready to be served—I expected you, of 
course—and the Freemans are running in 
this evening for a rubber or two. It’s a lit- 
tle awkward—” 

“ All right, all right!” Mr, Beech broke 
‘in petulantly. ‘“ Dll come on out—take the 
six twenty!” 

He flung himself out of the telephone 
booth, a girthy man hard on the heels of 
fifty, neatly groomed and creased, with the 
florid, genial face of a good liver and a good 
golfer. A gold pince-nez and a Malacca 
stick lent a savoir faire to an otherwise un- 
striking appearance. Conservative, pros- 
perous, eminently respectable, Vandewater 
Beech might have been chosen by any con- 
scientious committee elected for the purpose 
as a perfect representative of the upper 
middle class American business man. He 
was one of those men sometimes referred 
to as “the salt of the earth” and “ the 
pillars of society.” 

Now, however, as he made his way to- 
ward the Grand Central, the ruddy hue of 
his cheeks was a trifle choleric, the clutch of 
his teeth on his cigar a trifle vicious. As 
he took his seat in the smoker of the six 
twenty, he reflected gloomily that his wife 
was probably angry with him; but Laura 
was a well bred woman, and not given to 
recriminations—which was some comfort. 
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He taxied up from the little suburban 
Station to his house—as substantial a 
structure in its way as Mr. Beech in his 
own—let himself in, whistled an announce- 
ment of his arrival, and sought the comforts 
of the bath. The gong in the reception 
hall announced dinner as he was slipping 
into his coat, and he went down, his ha- 
bitual calm at least outwardly restored. 

“ Excellent pudding—excellent,” he re- 
marked some twenty minutes later, raising 
his voice to carry beyond the pantry door. 

His wife leaned across the table, a quiz- 
zical smile on her lips. 

“The compliment’s wasted,” she said. 
“ Kate has just given me a week’s notice.” 

“ She’s going? No!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I’ll be—what’s the matter with 
’em, anyway?” 

“It’s the country,” Mrs. Beech sighed. 
“They want more life—companionship, 
movies. I can’t say that I blame them. 
Kate is young.” 

Gloom settled nebulously over the table. 
The help question again! It aroused the 
dormant sense of injury that had compan- 
ioned Mr. Beech from town. He subsided 
into silence and sipped his coffee glumly. 

Mrs. Beech was still attractive. She 
was one of those small, plump, smooth- 
haired women who ease into middle age 
unencumbered by any of the superfluous 
and outworn accessories of youth. She had 
relinquished her youth so unquestioningly 
that, like a snubbed suitor, its aura still 
clung to her. Her hair was only slightly 
flecked with gray. Hers was the smooth, 
healthy complexion that has never known 
cosmetics. Her step was brisk, her voice 
cheerful. 

For twenty-five years she had played the 
unostentatious réle of wife and mother. 
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She had borne two children, and had 
schooled and doctored and partied and 
mothered them. She had sat through chilly 
afternoons on a stone stadium seat, while 
her son gamboled with awful abandon on 
the football field. She had listened with 
equal fortitude and vague pride to her 
daughter’s fervent theses on various sub- 
jeots concerning women’s alleged rights and 
privileges. 

Rights and privileges and “‘ movements ” 
were nothing more than imposing phrases 
to Mrs. Beech, whose life had been conse- 
crated to facts—to the management of a 
house, to grocers’ and butchers’ accounts, 
to her husband’s comfort and her children’s 
welfare. Inconsistently enough, Harry and 
Elsa had embodied all the fervid modern- 
isms of the younger generation. They had 
espoused its causes and indorsed its activi- 
ties. Now, with Harry an itinerant engi- 
neer somewhere in Central America, and 
Elsa a nomadic slave to the feminine cause, 


the house in Glenning-on-the-Hudson had 


become, as far as “ the children ” were con- 
cerned, a sort of transient hotel upon which 
they occasionally descended for an over- 
night lodging. 

Thus, twenty-five years after their mar- 
riage, Mr. and Mrs. Beech found themselves 
as much alone as they had been during their 
honeymoon—but with a difference. 

“The Freemans,” Mrs. Beech said, as she 
led the way into the living room, “ aren’t 
coming over, after all. Some friends of 
theirs drove out from town for the night.” 

“H-m! Wish I’d known it before!” 
grumbled her husband. “I might have 
stayed at the club, as I’d planned.” 

“You might have,” she agreed, with a 
tinge of bitterness in her voice. “I don’t 
blame you for wanting to.” 

Mr. Beech bristled irritably. 

“Well, I did want to,” he admitted; 
“but I didn’t do it, did 1?” 

“No,” she smiled; “and I’ve no doubt 
you feel magnanimous.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he denied; 
“but you can’t blame me for—” 

“Wanting a change of society once in a 
while? No!” 

“ Well, so I do!” he declared. “‘ It’s get- 
ting on my nerves—this monotony, this ad- 
herence to rules and formulas.” He picked 
up his evening paper and threw it down 
again. “ Did it ever occur to you that at 
fifty I’m a slave—tied like a dog to its 
chain in the back yard?” 


“I’m afraid we all are,” said Mrs. Beech, 
who was not of a philosophic turn of mind. 
“ That seems to be a part of life.” 

“ And of marriage!” he added. 

“ And of marriage,” she agreed. 

They were what knowing psychologists 
would call a normal couple. Fundamen- 
tally peace loving, they were not given to 
altercation. They were fond of each other. 
Once upon a time their hearts had pulsated 
to the music of each other’s voice and their 
steps had led them up the high slopes of 
Olympus; but the pressure of twenty-five 
years will rob the most responsive chord of 
its resilience. They stood at gaze now in 
the comfortable living room, a genuine an- 
tagonism vibrating between them. 

“ Here I am, at fifty,” Mr. Beech was 
saying, “no more master of my own actions 
than a child of seven. If I want to stay in 
town for dinner, I have to ask permission— 
or the equivalent of it. I’m tied to my 
office from nine to five. After that you 
might think I’d earned the right to call my 
soul my own; but no such luck! I have to 
consider a thousand things before I consider 
myself.” 

Mr. Beech still adhered to the gold 
watch chain that he had worn for fifteen 
years. In stressful moments it invariably 
became the victim of his nervous fingers, 
and now they fumbled impatiently with the 
worn links. Mrs. Beech had learned to 
measure his anger by those agitated fingers. 
She knew, now, that this was no mere tran- 
sient outburst of annoyance. 

“Mind you,” he went on, “I’m not 
blaming you. I’m blaming the scheme that 
makes it necessary—-that robs a man of his 
freedom, and makes him a slave. I can 
see the thing from your angle, too.” 

“Can you? Oh, can you?” asked his 
wife, with an intensity which, for the mo- 
ment, diverted his introspective researches. 
“Oddly enough, I hadn’t expected that. 
You can see, of course, that I am as much a 
slave as yourself?” 

“Ah, but it’s different with you,” he 
said largely. ‘“ Your days are pretty much 
your own. You have no financial responsi- 
bilities, no business burdens—” 

“Ah!” she cried. “You don’t see! 
You don’t see that my days are not my 
own—they’re yours. And burdens! This 
house—the servants—the children! There 
is hardly a moment in the day when my 
thoughts are not ridden by them. You 
don’t consider that!” 


Bt 
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On Mr. Beech’s part the thing was a 
cumulative outburst, a grievance crying for 
air. Long ago he had resigned himself to 
the mutations of a life not wholly unendur- 
able. He took a certain melancholy pleas- 
ure, occasionally, in railing against fate; 
but to-night his wife’s unexpected ve- 
hemence gave a certain solidity to his vague 
sense of injury. 

“ Very well, then—we’re both slaves, if 
~ you like!” he conceded hotly. “ Take to- 
night, for example. I can’t dine at the 
club, because you’ve made all preparations 
for me to dine at home. If you hadn’t felt 
it your duty to prepare that dinner, you 
might have been doing something more in 
line with your real inclinations. That’s it, 
isn’t it? Apparently you weren’t any more 
anxious to do your so-called duty than I 
was to do mine. We'd both prefer to be 
doing something else, and yet we’re bound 
by our sense of duty, and consequently 
neither of us is satisfied!” He threw out 
his hands in a gesture of complete disgust. 
“« A darn fool scheme, I call it!” 

“ And you’re quite right, too!” said a 
clear young voice. 

Mrs. Beech raised an involuntary hand to 
her heart, while her husband whirled about 
to face the parted portiéres and his daugh- 
ter Elsa. 

“My dear Elsa!” cried Mrs. Beech. 
“Where on earth did you drop from?” ° 

“ Apparently I dropped at the psycho- 
logical moment,” said Elsa succinctly, and 
tossed her hat on the table. 


II 


Extsa BEEcH was a brisk, slender girl, 
not unattractive—even pretty in a boyish 
sort of way. Modernism was her note, effi- 
ciency her god. Elsa’s narrow brogans were 
efficient, so was the soft felt hat she had 
flung off, so were the neat sport clothes from 
which she never deviated. 

An enemy of sloth, mental and physical, 
she had navigated her own sturdy little 
craft since the day when she delivered her 
class valedictory in the chapel of her Alma 
Mater. At present she was the high- 
salaried backbone of. the “ Forward, 
Women!” movement. She fiung herself 
into her father’s pet chair and drew a 
crumpled pack of cigarettes from her 
pocket. 

“The old story!” she said, reaching for 
matches and her father’s ash tray. 

Mrs. Beech, always slightly intimidated 
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by her daughter’s disconcerting self-posses- 
sion, threw a horrified glance at her hus- 
band. Elsa had heard! How much had 
she heard? The traditional attitude was 
suddenly reversed. Elsa’s parents were 
feeling like naughty children caught in 
the jam closet by an indulgent mother. 

“Well, my dear!” Mrs. Beech’s casual 
tone implied that her daughter had heard 
nothing extraordinary. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
let us know you were coming? Have you 
had your dinner?” 

‘Yes, mother. I’m passing through New 
York on my way to Washington. Thought 
I'd run out for the night and surprise you.” 

‘“ That’s nice,” Mrs. Beech said. 

“What you going to Washington for, 
kid?” asked Mr. Beech, taking his wife’s 
cue and speaking nonchalantly. 

“ Delegate to the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs,” replied Elsa, and blew a ring 
toward the ceiling. ‘‘ But don’t let’s talk 


about me. There’s you to consider.” 

“Oh, we're all right,” Mrs. Beech said 
hastily. 

“Don’t fake, mother!” advised Elsa 
coolly. “It’s puerile and futile for you 
I overheard too much, you 


to dissemble. 
see.” 
‘What you may have overheard, daugh- 
ter, is none of your business!” boomed Mr. 
Beech. “I’m sure your mother never 
brought you up to eavesdrop!” 

“ Don’t get huffy, father! Of course it’s 
my business,” returned Elsa, without ani- 
mosity. “ You think I’m going to stand 
around like an ostrich with his head in the 
sand, and pretend I don’t see anything, 
while you and mother flounder on the rocks 
for need of a little enlightenment?” 

“You leave your mother and me to settle 
our own affairs!” said Mr. Beech, whose 
anger was beginning to overlap his chagrin. 

“ Gladly!” agreed his daughter pleasant- 
ly, and added dryly: “ Trouble is, you 
don’t do it!” 

Mr. Beech stood threateningly above his 
daughter, the watch chain running like an 
agitated pulley line through his fingers. 

“Enough of that!” he said. ‘“ Don’t 
forget you’re talking to your mother and 
father!” 

“I’m talking,” rejoined Elsa promptly, 
“to two individuals like myself. It’s ab- 
surd and archaic of you to assume this 
‘ deference due to me’ attitude, dad. I’m 
free, whiite, twenty-three, and intelligent. 
You two poor dears are suffering from a 
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common trouble, like a thousand others. 
You’re tied, like a thousand others, to a 
fot of outgrown traditions and moth-eaten 
scruples that keep you from diagnosing 
your case.” Unconscious!y Elsa had as- 
sumed her soap box manner. “ Well, I'll 
diagnose your case and advise a remedy. 
You’re both victims of satiety—satiety in- 
duced by too much sameness of thought, 
of outlook, of activities. You're tired of 
each other—” 

_ A horrified cry came from Mrs. Beach: 

“ Elsa! ” 

“And you're both such conscientious 
hypocrites that you won’t admit it, even to 
yourselves,” continued the girl relentlessly. 
“ You're both going to seed for want of new 
soil. It was inevitable that this should 
happe n.” 

Mrs. Beech’s thoughts were a morass of 
confusion. She had a horrified conviction 
that her daughter had irrevocably violated 
the Fifth Commandment, but at the same 
time she was not insensible to the dramatic 
thrill of the situation. Mr. Beech was re- 
duced to choleric inarticulation. 

“ Marriage!” Elsa was saying calmly. 
“‘That’s the whole trouble. It’s an out- 
worn institution. No two people can stand 
the strain of daily association year after 
year, unless they’re morons. You were 
both right—you are slaves, to each other 
and to convention. You both deserve your 
freedom. The thing for you to do is to 
separate.” 

The word fell like a well aimed shell into 
their snug hymeneal temple. It brought 
them to their feet; but Elsa, slender, cool, 
tremendously matter-of-fact, swept on be- 
fore they could find words. 

“ Don’t throw a fit!” she advised inele- 
gantly. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t mean a per- 
manent separation. Here you are, both of 
you in the prime of life, both ready for new 
experiences and new contacts, tied by a lot 
of antique ideas, getting on each other’s 
nerves—and what for? Bud and I are off 
your hands. You’ve done your duty by 
us. Why go unrewarded? Look at the 
birds! When they’ve raised a family, do 
they stick on the old nest and live on their 
past achievements? Not at all! They hop 
off in search of new adventures. ‘That’s 
what you need to do—hop off! Pack your 
nighties in your suit cases, and join the 
parade, instead of staying shut up in this 
old mausoleum! Dad, I’ve heard you say 
@ hundred times that you’d love to’ live 
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at the club for a while. Mother can take 

a little apartment in town, or travel. Get 
in touch with things—get your minds off 
domesticity and each other. It ll jazz you 
up wonderfully!” 

The family conclave that followed was 
noteworthy for its restraint. It was dif- 
ficult to fume and bluster in the face of 
the girl’s clear, calm logic. Mr. Beech’s 
paternal dignity demanded that he should 
reprove her impertinence, her audacity, her 
lack of filial respect; but she met his 
diatribe with disconcerting composure. - 

“You're only putting up a front, dad,” 
she told him. “ You feel it’s required of 
you; but down in your heart you know I’m 
right. Show some modern spirit! Have the 
courage of your convictions!” * 

“The cook,” broke in Mrs. Beech unex- _™ 
pectedly, and: with apparent irrelevance, “is — — 
leaving at the end of the week.” 

“ Exactly!” Elsa nodded understanding- 
ly at her mother. . “ So will the next cook, 
and the next one after that; and why should 
you be bothered with cooks, and with the 
care of this big, empty house, when you 
could be using your energies to so much 
better advantage?” 

Mr. Beech was gazing at his wife incred- 
ulously. Her cheeks were flushed, and 
there was a purposeful gleam in her brown 
eyes. She looked surprisingly girlish. 

“You don’t mean you’d consider this, 
Laura?” 

“Why not?” she asked briskly. “ It 
would mean a vacation for us—a vacation 
from all this!” The sweep of her arm indi- 
cated the room that symbolized her long 
domestic incarceration. “I think Elsa has 
said some very clever things. Youth is 
honest these days. What she has said is no 
more than what you hinted at yourself; but 
she has suggested a remedy. If you’re hon- 
est with yourself, you'll accept it. For my 
part, I’m ready. I have been going to 
seed ” 


“ But, but ”’—the watch chain was much 
in demand—“ what will people say?” 

“‘ Nothing—absolutely and entirely noth- 
ing,” declared Elsa emphatically, “ except, 
possibly, that you’re keeping pace with the 
times. There’s nothing scandalous in living 


apart these days. It’s a darned sight more 
moral than staying together through force 
of habit. That’s what marriage does to 
people—gets to be a habit. It stultifies 
the individuality. I shall never marry, of 
course. You two should have separated 
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years ago, while the fuzz was still on the 
peach; but better late than never. Get 
away from each other for a while, and the 
peach may grow a new coat of fuzz—who 
knows?” 

“T’ve always wanted to spend a few 
months in New York,” Mrs. Beech con- 
fessed dreamily; “ in a hotel, I think, where 
I wouldn’t have to plan meals, or consider 
the cook, or count the laundry on Mon- 
day morning.” 

“ Well, when you put it like that—” 
Mr. Beech shrugged off the burden of a de- 
cision with a benevolent gesture. ‘“ We 
have been getting into a rut; and with win- 
ter coming on, and the cook leaving, I 
believe it would do you a world of good, 
Laura. I can get along famously at the 
club.” 

III 


CERTAIN windows of the Chaumont Hotel 
command a view of Washington Square. 
The windows of Mrs. Beech’s suite had this 
advantage. 

“Don’t bury yourself in some place 
where you only get the backwash of life,” 


Elsa had told her mother. “ Plunge into 
the very vitals of the stream!” 

So here was Mrs. Beech, tasting the first 
sip of her emancipation, and feeling a little 
giddy, like a man who takes his cocktail on 
an empty stomach. 

It was a week since she had turned the 
key in the lock of the house at Glenning-on- 
the-Hudson. It was a week since she had 
had to worry for fear of oversleeping in the 
morning; a week since she had relinquished 
her round of wifely and domestic duties; a 
week of complete independence of thought 
and action. 

To-night she stood at her bedroom win- 
dow, looking out upon the tireless activities 
of the square, watching the buses pour in 
through the Washington Arch, circle the 
park, and pour out again. She felt their 
throb as they thundered past the corner. 

“Here you'll have your finger on the 
pulse of the city!” Elsa had said; and in- 
deed Mrs. Beech felt that this was so. 

She wondered, as she stood there, what 
there would be for dinner that evening. It 
was one of her keenest delights to specu- 
late on this subject. It was so delightful 
not to know, after years of housekeeping. 
Each meal was in the nature of a fresh 
adventure. 


To-night was no exception. She went 
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to dinner with a little thrill of anticipation. 
She had a small table to herself—a table 
from which she could view the dining room 
without appearing to stare. It was an at- 
tractive dining room, clean and charmingly 
accoutered, and the waiters were courteous 
and efficient. Mrs. Beech dined happily, 
speculation as to the other diners lending 
a fillip to the repast. 

The Chaumont housed a strange family. 
Some of them were young women of Elsa’s 
type, studious, neat, very businesslike, and 
with a general air of haste, as if they had 
just come from some momentous consulta- 
tion anent world-shaking subjects. They 
invariably ate with a book propped up 
against the salt shaker. 

There was a scattering of young men, 
too. Mrs. Beech noted that they ate too 
quickly to insure a good digestion. It oc- 
curred to her to wonder if they had no 
homes and no parents, before she recollect- 
ed that Elsa and Harry had possessed both 
and yet preferred independence. 

But the majority of the Chaumont guests 
had passed the meridian, or were rapidly 
approaching it. There were several women 
of Mrs. Beech’s own age, or older, fash- 
ionably coifed, pleasant-mannered; almost 
as many men, a few married couples, and a 
very few children. 

After her third day at the hotel, she pos- 
sessed a nodding acquaintance with many 
of the diners. She wanted to become bet- 
ter acquainted, too—especially with the 
women near her own age. She wondered 
what clubs they belonged to, what particu- 
lar causes they espoused. She had not gone 
very far in this matter herself. Her daugh- 
ter had advised her on the subject. 

“T’ll get you into the Busy Club when 
I get back from Washington, where you'll 
brush up and get some mental stimulus,” 
Elsa had promised. “ You're out of touch 
with affairs—you need new contacts!” 

While she was waiting for her daugh- 
ter’s return, Mrs. Beech was doing the art 
galleries and brushing up on the new lit- 
erature. She had begun to realize just how 
much behind the times she was. Modern 
art, with its riot of color and lack of form, 
she had found a bit confusing. 

“ Frankness is the modern note,” Elsa 
had said, and her mother’s incipient peeps 
into some of the new books had justified 
the assertion. 

Mrs. Beech had discovered that she was 
not incapable of blushing. This still fur 
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ther convinced her that she was “ fearfully 
out of step,” as Elsa said. 

She looked up to find the woman at the 
next table smiling at her. 

“‘ May I borrow some sugar from you? 
My bowl is empty.” 

Mrs. Beech quickly supplied the need. 

“ They’re usually careful about that sort 
of thing here,” the other woman said, ac- 
cepting the proffered sugar bowl and smiling 
her thanks. “ That’s one reason why I 
prefer it to the more ornate hotels. They’re 
thoughtful of one’s comfort.” 

Mrs. Beech agreed that this was so, and 
that the Chaumont was charming. The 
impersonal concurrence of opinion broke 
the conversational ice. Mrs. Beech found 
herself saying that it was pleasant weather, 
and warm for October. 

“ T can see nothing but cards,” the wom- 
an said, with a whimsical shudder. “ I’ve 


been playing bridge since two o’clock. If. 


you’re going to stay at the Chaumont all 

winter, you must join our bridge club.” 
“I'd love to play once in a while,” Mrs. 

Beech admitted; “ but I’m afraid I can’t 


join the club. My daughter is putting me 
up for membership in the Busy Club, and 


I expect to affiliate myself with the ‘ For- 
ward, Women!’ movement. Perhaps,” she 
added hopefully, “you already belong to 
one or both of these?” 

“ Not I!” laughed her neighbor. “ I’ve 
served my apprenticeship in trying to up- 
lift humanity and show it the error of its 
ways. Between ourselves, you know ”— 


she moved her chair closer to Mrs. Beech © 


—<“T think these forward movements and 
uplift societies are an awful waste of en- 
ergy. A lot of talk, a lot of jealous women 
competing for office—just killing time like 
the rest of us!” 

She was a pretty woman, and married, 
it appeared, for her name was Mrs. Dunlop. 
She was in her late forties, smartly dressed, 
with white, plump hands, and with her dark 
hair marcelled and neatly confined in a net. 
Mrs. Beech found her attractive, but some- 
how a little out of the picture that she had 
drawn from Elsa’s résumé of cosmopolitan 
feminism. 

“ Are you going to be here for long?” 
she asked with engaging frankness. 

“ Indefinitely,” Mrs. Beech assured her. 

“ Home in New York?” 

“Not exactly,” explained Mrs. Beech. 
“T’ve just closed my house in Glenning 
and come in for a rest and a—a change.” 
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“TI suppose,” hazarded Mrs. Dunlop, — 
“that you had difficulty in getting coal?” 
- No” ” admitted Mrs. Beech; “ but I did 
have difficulty i in keeping servants.” 

“ Servants!” Mrs. Dunlop made a hor- 
rified gesture. “I know what that is! I 
wouldn’t go through it again for anything! 
Why, one is absolutely at their mercy! 
Give me a hotel, where you’re spared the 
prosaic details and can call your time your 
own!” 

“Tt is a relief,” admitted Mrs. Beech. 

** And it must have been lonely for you, 
too,” said Mrs. Dunlop, “ in a big house— 
alone.” 

“ Well, it was a bit lonesome at times,” ~ 
agreed Mrs. Beech; “ though in Glenning ~ 
I wasn’t alone. My husband commuted, a 
and my son and daughter used to drop in 
occasionally.” 

“ Oh!” "Mrs. Dunlop’s bright blue eyes 
were wide. “I didn’t know—I thought 
possibly you were a widow.” 

Mrs. Beech laughed lightly. 

“Oh, no!” she said. 

“* But—but your husband—he isn’t here 
with you!” 

Mrs. Beech felt herself flushing. She re- 
sented the vague embarrassment that over- 
came her. She recalled Elsa’s comforting 
assurance that there was nothing unusual ~ 
or ambiguous in her position, and tried to 
speak nonchalantly. 

“‘ No—we are—that is Mr. Beech is liv- 
ing at his club this winter.” 

“Oh!” It was a long exhalation cun- 
ningly blended of apology, understanding, 
and sympathy. “ You must forgive me. 
I’m sorry I asked, but you may be sure that 
I understand!’’ 

The word hung above them, heavy with 
meaning. Mrs. Dunlop’s eyes held a sort 
of knowing sympathy that brought the 
blood hotly into Mrs. Beech’s cheeks. She 
felt the necessity for an explanation, and 
blundered into one: 

“You mustn’t misunderstand,” she be- 
gan. “Mr. Beech and I—we have decided 
—the strain of daily association—” 

The phrases that had fallen so glibly 
from her daughter’s lips sounded strangely 
incongruous on her own. 

“‘ My dear!” Mrs. Dunlop leaned swift- 
ly forward and laid a carefully manicured 
hand on the other’s arm. “ It isn’t neces- 
sary for you to say one word to me! Don’t 
I know what that sort of thing is like? 
Why, it’s the only sensible course to take 
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—the one you’ve taken, Mr. Dunlop and 
I decided that years ago, though why I 
ever tried it a second time is more than I 
can understand now. I said to Mr. Dun- 
lop, when I left him, that I wouldn’t get a 
divorce, if only to protect myself from 
making another blunder. Two are quite 
enough!” 

She continued to chat amiably, interpret- 
ing her listener’s red confusion for a super- 
sensitiveness due to the recency of her 
marital dissolution. Mrs. Beech tried in 
vain to cut off the sympathetic flow, but 
her explanatory attempts fitted oddly into 
the picture that Mrs. Dunlop drew. 

“You must meet Mrs. Coronado,” Mrs. 
Dunlop was saying. “She’s been all 
through that sort of thing. She married 
a brute of a Spaniard, and such a life as he 
led the poor soul! Weird, how you never 
can tell what marriage is going to do to a 
man!” 

Atilength Mrs. Beech broke away and fled 
up to her rooms. She shivered as she let her- 
self in. Nausea assailed her at the recollec- 
tion of that conversation. Why, that woman 
thought—but what Mrs, Dunlop thought 
refused to form itself into coherent phrase- 
ology in Mrs. Beech’s mind. ‘Those bright 
blue eyes, those expressive gestures, the 
sympathetic touch of those soft fingers, had 
somehow cast a scurrilous odium over Van, 
and over their marriage. It was unspeak- 
able to be herded among the marital dere- 
licts in this way—she and Van! 

She sank down in a chair at the window 
and gazed unseeingly at the twinkling lights 
of the square. The thing had sounded so 
delightfully simple, as presented ‘by the 
adroit Elsa—a husband and a wife deciding 
on a short separation in order to “ freshen 


up their individualities ” and to “ get a fresh 


perspective.” According to Elsa, it was 
being done all the time, and was quite taken 
for granted. 

Well, Mrs. Dunlop had taken it for 
granted. No one could have leaped more 
easily, more gracefully to a conclusion; but 
what a conclusion! 

All the gentle but rigorous tenets of a 
lifetime rose up against the implications of 
her new acquaintance. She fought against 
@ growing distaste for her new réle. She 
fought with Elsa’s own weapons. Mrs, 
Dunlop and her sort were archaic excep- 
tions to the modern rule. Sure of her own 
high motives, she would go on. She would 


join the army of the enlightened, and would 
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become, as Elsa had put it, a spoke in the 
wheel of life! 

With a resurgent courage she selected a 
book from the little pyramid of “ new lit- 
erature,” and sat sturdily down to read. 


IV 


THE club in which Mr. Beech took up 
his residence beetled over Fifth Avenue. 
One could sit behind the plate glass window 
and watch the stream of metropolitan life 
ebb and flow. The chairs were deep and 
spacious—twin virtues warmly approved 
by gentlemen of Mr. Beech’s girth. He 
found life at the club a rubber-heeled af- 
fair—leisurely, luxurious, efficient. 

The coffee, for example, was inimitable. 
Meals happened in the most pleasantly un- 
obtrusive fashion. You chose your favorite 
waiter, and he forthwith became your 
guardian spirit, cognizant of your unvoiced 
preferences, tireless in his attempts to 
please, flatteringly deferential. 

At the club, one smoked without having 
to hunt about for an ash tray—which, when 
you found it, was likely to be newly pol- 
ished. Here ash trays were legion and in 
perpetual use. One could always—almost 
always—find congenial company, men of 
affairs, with whom one might discuss any- 
thing from golf to eugenics without fear of 
offending feminine ears. 

Mr. Beech was enjoying his emancipa- 
tion. His days and his nights were his 
own. No accounting to any one! No 
trudging sleepily home at night after a con- 
vivial evening, conscious of an_ illegal 
breath, and hampered by the fear that he 
might miss the last train! Excellent idea 
all around, this separation! 

Not that he and Laura hadn’t hit it off 
as well as the majority. Indeed, he believed 
that they had done so better than most; 
but that was the secret. As Elsa had said, 
separate a couple while they were still fond 
of each other, get away, freshen up, and 
take a new zest back to the old routine. 
Excellent idea! 

He supposed Laura was having a pretty 
peppy time—women’s clubs and that sort 
of thing. Do her good, too! Fine woman, 
Laura—they didn’t make ’em any finer! 

Thus Mr. Beech, ruminating pleasantly 
behind the plate glass window while the 
after-theater parade of fretting motors 
crawled up the avenue in staccato jerks 
regulated by the traffic towers. He had 
left the billiard room only ten minutes be- 
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fore. If Jim Boerman hadn’t rushed off to 
catch the eleven ten, they’d have been at 
it yet; but Jim was a suburbanite, poor 
devil—a slave to time-tables and domestic 
ties, like so many of Mr. Beech’s cronies. 

That was the only disadvantage of his 
new situation. His best friends used the 
club as he had been wont to use it in the 
old days—rushing in for lunch, or for a 
game of hand ball or pool after office hours, 
and then rushing off again to make a train 
or reach an apartment in time for dinner. 
The regular residents of the club were not 
what Mr. Beech would have selected as 
congenial companions. They were old 
fogies, most of them, given to melan- 
choly reminiscences anent disrupted homes 
and departed wives. 

To-night Mr. Beech was finding the soli- 
tude a bit trying. He was about to go up 
to his room when he heard Harvey Ryan’s 
voice: 

“ Hello, old scout!” 

“ Hello, Harvey!” boomed Mr. Beech 
warmly. “ Thought you were in Pelham.” 

“‘Nope—I’m staying in town to-night. 
My wife was called to Pittsburgh. Her sis- 
ter’s ill.” 


“ Too bad!” sympathized Mr. Beech, and 
added, as if the thought were newborn: 
“What do you say to some pool?” 

Mr. Ryan shook his head and sank into 
a chair beside Mr. Beech. 

“Too done up.” He lit a cigar and 


lapsed into silence. Then he jerked him- 
self upright. ‘Damned if I remember 
whether I left those notes for the ice dealer 
and the milkman!” 

Mr. Beech threw him a pitying glance. 
Another slave, eh? 

“Oh, well!” Mr. Ryan relaxed morosely. 
“ Tt ’ll have to slide if I didn’t.” He turned 
to Mr. Beech. ‘“ How long you expect to 
hang out here?” 

“ Indefinitely,” Mr, Beech said easily. 
“Great life, too—no irritating trifles to 
worry about. That’s what. wears us men 
out, you know. Your having to worry about 
the ice and milk, for example—outrageous! 
Now here the business of living is lifted to 
a fine art. All the inconsequential details 
are spared you.” 

“ You're right there,” admitted Ryan. 

“No furnace to worry about.” Mr. 
Beech grew expansive. ‘ No help problem, 
no having to shave in cold water because 
some one forgot to light the heater, no do- 
mesticity. It’s living!” 
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“Make you soft in the long run, I’m 
afraid,” yawned Ryan. 

“ Soft, your grandmother!” scoffed Mr. 
Beech. 

There was a belligerence in his manner, 
but Mr. Ryan failed to accept the contro- 
versial challenge. Instead, he regarded 
his friend out of the corner of a shrewd 
gray eye. Then he rose and stretched his 
long arms. 

“ Guess I'll hit the hay,” he observed. . 

“‘ Might as well myself,” said Mr. Beech. 

“ What’s your room number?” 

“Two hundred and one.” 

“ On my floor,” said Mr. Beech, and they 
strolled together toward the elevator. 

At Mr. Beech’s door they paused. Mr. 
Ryan, a tall, loosely hung man, shifted un- 
easily from one foot to the other. 

“ Well, old man, good night!” he said, 
but did not go. Instead, Mr. Beech felt 
his plump fingers crushed in the other’s big 
fist. ‘‘ Look here! I want you to know 
—well, damn it, man! Whatever the trou- 
ble is, you can rely on me. I know you 
must have good reasons for—for anything 
you do. Twenty years’ friendship. is 
enough for me to go on.” Mr. Ryan wrung 
Mr. Beech’s hand. “Come out to the = 
house next week-end. The wife Il be back 
by then, and we'll give you a taste of home 
life, old chap!” 

“ Eh, what? I’m afraid I can’t, thanks,” 
stammered Mr. Beech, the demands of eti- 
quette overlapping his bewilderment. 

“* Some other time, then!” 

With another reassuring pressure of his 
— hand, Mr. Ryan strode down the 

all. 

Mr. Beech entered his room dazedly. 
What the devil was the matter with the 
man? 

A dark red flush rose slowly over the top 
of his collar and into the roots of his hair. 
He made a lunge for the door, opened it— 
and softly closed it again. Good heavens, 
couldn’t a man live at his own club for a 
while without people thinking what Harvey 
Ryan doubtless thought? So that account- 
ed for the sympathetic glances and veiled 
remarks of his friends! It accounted, too, 
for the strange aloofness of still others of his 
cronies. He computed carefully—these lat- 
ter were friends whose wives were pals of 
Laura’s. 

Mr. Beech mopped his hot face. Idiots! 
Nearsighted fools, jumping to the conclu- 
sion that if a man lived alone for a while 
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there must be a domestic scandal ‘brewing! 
Why, it was an imputation against Laura! 
- Well, he’d tell them! 

A swift résumé of what he intended to 
tell them, however, left Mr. Beech a little 
uncertain as to the advisability of such a 
course. His explanation sounded bald, 
sophomoric, unconvincing. But that, he 
told himself, was when you looked at 
things from an unenlightened point of 
view. That was the trouble—these men 
were quite behind the times, most distress- 
ingly unenlightened! 

He wondered suddenly if his wife had 
considered this contingency. He might, he 
thought with an uprush of returning spirits, 
call her up now and warn her that she might 
have to contend with Philistines. But he 
had spoken with her only the night before, 
and her voice, cordial but impersonal, had 
carried the conviction that she had found 
the path of independence singularly clear. 
To call again to-night might make him 
appear untrue to their agreement. Better 
not! 

Mr. Beech sighed, and began to undress 
impatiently. Where the devil were his 
pyjamas? In a different place every night, 
of course! Laura always laid them neatly 
out on the bed. And the man who did his 
room had a habit of tucking his slippers 
away where he never could find them. Un- 
mitigated fool! 

When he finally crawled into bed, Mr. 
Beech was feeling distinctly morose—mis- 
understood—not entirely happy. 


V 


“Tr is, then, mainly up to the American 
woman of vision to indorse the artistic ef- 
forts of her own compatriots—” 

Mrs. Beech let herself quietly out of the 
Salt Box Theater and picked a devious 
course over the cobblestoned lane that led 
from the converted stable to the street. As 
one of the “ American women of vision ” 
appealed to, she felt like a deserter, leav- 
ing in the midst of the speaker’s disserta- 
tion; but the little theater had been un- 
bearably close, and the lecture, coming at 
the end of a full day, had failed to arouse 
her lagging spirits. 

As she sought her rooms in the hotel, it 
occurred to her that she was a little weary 
of lectures. She drew off her hat and coat, 
and threw herself on the couch in the tiny 
sitting room. She was tired—that was it. 
There had been a special meeting of the 
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Busy Club that morning, to consider the 
immigration problem; lunch at the Day 
Workers’ Society; a lecture on modern 
English poetry by a visiting magnate from 
London. She had followed this up with 
the after-matinée discussion at the Salt Box 
Theater, to which she had subscribed in 
order to help the neglected American 
dramatist of “ vision ” to get a hearing. 

Now it was dinner time, but she decided 
to eschew the repast. It was Friday—fish 
day. Mrs. Beech had discovered the culi- 
nary Achilles heel of the Chaumont 
ménage. It was fish! 

“ Are you there, my dear? May I 
come in?” 

Mrs. Beech endeavored to inject a re- 
luctant cordiality into her response as Mrs. 
Dunlop’s marcelled head appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Don’t get up,” admonished Mrs, Dun- 
lop. “I thought perhaps you’d be ready 
for dinner.” 

“T don’t think I’ll go down to-night,” 
Mrs. Beech said. 

“You're not sick?” 

“ Just tired, and somehow everything 
tastes alike, lately.” 

“It’s always like that when you’ve been 
in a hotel very long,” Mrs. Dunlop said. 
“T’m afraid you’re working too hard, with 
all your club work and civic interests.” 

“It’s no more than my duty,” replied 
Mrs. Beech righteously. ‘“ Some one’s got 
to carry the burden of progress, and it de- 
volves upon a few public-spirited women to 
do the work.” 

“TI wish I thought the public-spirited 
women as altruistic as you do!” Mrs. Dun- 
lop said, with a sly chuckle. “ Don’t let 
’em fool you. Most of ’em are carrying the 
burden of progress in preference to less 
spectacular burdens—the burdens of a 
plain housewife or mother.” 

“‘ Housewives and mothers are needed—” 
began Mrs. Beech. 

“ In their homes,” interrupted Mrs. Dun- 
lop, with a sly chuckle; “but they don’t 
get any limelight in a domestic réle, so they 
get out and carry a banner in a parade.” 

“Better that than unproductive idle- 
ness,” Mrs. Beech argued acidly. 

“ Well, I'll admit I’m idle,” said Mrs. 
Dunlop cheerfully; “ but I do my bit. I 
watch the parade, and how could there be 
any parades if there were no spectators? 
Some peoplé make better spectators than 
performers.” She rose and shook out the 
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folds of her satin skirt. ‘ Well, I’m not a 
bit hungry, but T’ll run down and go 
through the motions of eating. Fish to- 
night, too!” 

She made a wry face. 

“‘ They don’t know how to cook it here,” 
said Mrs. Beech. 

“ Shall I send you up something—an 
egg, perhaps?” 

Mrs. Beech shook her head, and watched 
her guest depart through a growing haze. 
She sank back among her pillows. She felt 
strangely irritated by the genial Mrs. Dun- 
lop’s light cynicism. 

This last month had witnessed her suc- 
cess in the field she had chosen. She had 
achieved independence. She had lent her- 
self to the needs of humanity, had become 
a “ spoke in the wheel of life,” had joined 
the parade. 

It had been a month clogged with talk— 
potent phrases which she had learned to 
parrot glibly. It had been crowded with a 
feverish activity which left her with an 
odd sense of frustration. Now she saw sud- 
denly wherein her sense of failure lay. She 
saw that her alliance with this industrious 
cortége had been purely physical. In spirit 
she was still on the side lines. 

“Some people make better spectators 
than performers,” Mrs. Dunlop had said. 

That was it—Mrs. Beech was by nature 
a spectator. As a spectator, she had filled 
her niche adequately. As a marcher, she 
had failed. She admitted it now, and the 
admission brought with it a certain degree 
of comfort. 

All the high-flown rhetoric of the leaders 
of movements, the detached impersonality 
of her new friendships, had not taken the 
place of the home at Glenning-on-the- 
Hudson. At last she was being relentlessly 
honest with herself; but, she sighed, it was 
pretty late to be honest, with Van basking 
contentedly in his new freedom, their house 
ig and pride standing guard over her 

ips! ‘ 

And there was Elsa—Elsa, who had 
launched her on this new excursion and then 
left her to flounder in uncharted seas. It 
occurred to Mrs. Beech that it was really 
Elsa who had been the moving force be- 
hind this sorry emprise. If it had not been 
for her daughter’s untimely intrusion, the 
dissension between herself and Van would 
have borne no such insidious fruit. Could 
the damage be repaired? Could— 

She rose wearily in response to the clamor 
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of the telephone. She heard a woman’s 
voice speaking excitedly. 

“Mrs. Beech, this is Mrs. Hopkins 
speaking. I hope you won’t think me im- 


pertinent, but I knew that you and your 4 


husband were away. I got your address 
from Abby Graham. There are lights in 
your living room. I phoned across when I 
first saw them, but no one answered. I 
thought it looked suspicious. I would send 
Mr. Hopkins over to investigate, but this is 
his evening at the club, and I’m alone here, 
I thought I’d better call you.” 

Mrs. Beech’s expressions of gratitude 
were warm but terse. A few seconds after 
she had hung up the receiver, she was call- 
ing Mr. Beech at the club. Perhaps se 
was at Glenning! 

A moment later, however, his voice com- 
ing over the wire dissipated this hope. Mrs. 
Beech repeated the message she had just 
received from the neighbor in Glenning. 

“It might be burglars!” she said. 

“ There’s a train in—in twelve minutes,” 
Mr. Beech said shortly. 

“ T’ll meet you at the station!” she re- 
joined, and signaled frantically for the op- 
erator and a taxi. - 


THREE-QUARTERS of an hour later they 
stepped to the platform of the Glenning 
station and hailed another taxi. Their 
journey from town had been taken in 
comparative silence. Subconsciously Mrs. 


Beech had been aware of a resurgent glow — 4 


of contentment, even in the face of possible 
calamity. She was conscious of a guilty 
thrill at sight of her husband’s stalwart 
figure—guilty, because it was not consist- 
ent with her new independence. 

He assumed the old proprietary air as 
they climbed out of the cab half a block 
away from the house and hurried across the 
intervening lawns. 

“TI borrowed a gun,” Mr. Beech an- 
nounced. “Tl look things over. You 
stay outside.” 

“Hadn’t we better notify the police?” 
she whispered nervously. 

“* We'll take a peep first,” he said easily, 
and patted her arm. “ Can’t tell—it might 
be Harry in from a trip, or merely a couple 
of tramps.” 

They found the house quite dark save 
for a thin line of light between the drawn 
shade and the sill of a living room window. 
Mr. Beech tiptoed softly to the door, slipped 
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his key in the lock, and, ominous weapon 
in hand, stepped inside. Despite his ad- 
monitory gesture, Mrs. Beech followed. 

The warmth of the hall attested to the 
fact that the furnace had been lighted. 
They stood for a moment in the partial 
darkness, while the subdued voices of a 
man and a woman seeped through the 
closed portiéres. Mechanically Mr. Beech 
slipped the shining revolver into his coat 
pocket, but it was his wife who stepped 
resolutely forward and drew aside the heavy 
curtains. 

The spacious living room was lighted 
only by the logs flaring in the fireplace. 
On the broad Chesterfield aslant the 
hearth sat a pair of lovers in love’s imme- 
morial attitude. 

“ Elsa!” cried Mrs. Beech, and again: 
if Elsa! ? 

All Elsa’s cool self-possession could not 
allay the progress of the blush that flooded 
her throat and face as she leaped to her 
feet and faced her mother. 

“Mother! Dad! How—” 

Behind her loomed a tall young man with 
a weather-beaten skin and rumpled light 
hair. His gray eyes were narrowed, his 
big, muscular hands opened and closed with 
embarrassment, and his gaze took in the 
trio. 

“What does this mean?” asked Mrs. 
Beech, with a return of her old maternal 
dominance. “ You here—alone with this 
man!” 

“Yes!” Mr. Beech recaptured his pa- 
ternal poise. “ Who is this fellow?” 

“Why, Elsa—” began the tall offender, 
but the girl broke in feverishly. 

“TI thought that you and dad—that you 
weren’t using the house. I told Jack 
that—” 

‘“‘T think there’s a mistake somewhere,” 
interrupted the young man. “ Elsa gave 
me to understand that you had offered us 
the house. Otherwise—” 

“‘ But who are you? Why should I offer 
a stranger my house?” boomed Mr. Beech. 

“You haven’t told us who this—this per- 
son is!” Mrs. Beech said quietly. 

“Why, mother, don’t you understand? 
This is Jack Reardon—my husband. He 
just got back from South America a week 
ago, and I—we decided to get married, and 
I told him that while we were looking for 
an tment—” 

“She told me you had offered us the 
house for our honeymoon,” interrupted 
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Elsa’s husband, with quiet dignity. ‘ Oth- 
erwise, of course, I never should have—” 

“ Married!” cried Mrs. Beech, picking 
that one word out of the confused medley 
of voices. 

“ Of course, you didn’t think—” 

Mr. Reardon took a belligerent step for- 
ward, but Elsa laid a supplicating hand on 
his arm. 

“ Jack, dear!” she said softly. 

And then a curious sound arrested them. 
Mrs. Beech had dropped limply into a chair. 
Her shoulders were shaking, and a strange 
smothered gurgle seeped through the fingers 
that covered her face. 

“ It’s all right, Laura, dear!” Mr. Beech 
bent swiftly over her. “ This lad’s all 
right—his dad’s an old pal of mine. It’s all 
right!” 

“ B-but, but married!” cried Mrs. Beech. 
“‘ Elsa—and looking for an apartment! It’s 
too much!” 

They fell back as she rose, tears of mirth 
running down her cheeks, her hand fum- 
bling in search of a handkerchief. Me- 
chanically Mr. Beech proffered his. Mrs. 
Beech crossed swiftly to her new son-in-law 
and offered her hand. 

“You must forgive me, Jack—it #s 
Jack, isn’t itPp—but Elsa, you see, was never 
going to get married; and as for living with 
her husband!” 

Once more a peal of laughter cut short 
her felicitations. 

“Humph!” cried Elsa’s husband. 
“Lucky I didn’t hear her spring any of 
that stuff, or I’d have spanked her! As 
for not living with me—well, let’s see her 
try any such monkey business!” 

He threw a proprietary arm about his 
young wife’s slender shoulders. 

“ They can stay right on here, can’t they, 
mother?” said Mr. Beech, a few moments 
later. ‘“ Be nice to have some young folks 
in the house again!” 

“Of course!” agreed Mrs. Beech hap- 
pily. She rose with a resolute air. “I 
must jot down a note for the milkman; 
and oh, Van, will you hang the ice card in 
the dining room window?” 

“You bet I will!” said Mr. Beech, with 
alacrity. 

‘“* And how about the furnace?” 

“ T’ll take a look at it,” said Mr. Beech 
jovially. 

He followed his wife to the door. “To- 
gether they turned and surveyed the two 
smiling faces on the Chesterfield. Uncon- 
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sciously Mr. Beech rested his hand on his 
wife’s shoulder. Unconsciously Mrs. Beech 
gave the plump fingers a little pat. 

“ An outworn institution,” quoted Mrs. 
Beech dreamily, “ stultifies the individ- 
uality, eh?” 
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The girl on the couch reddened at the 
words. 

“Well,” she said, pouting crossly, 
“ speaking scientifically—” 

But her unenlightened parents had sud- 
denly disappeared. 





The Snake God 


THE SWIFT AND TERRIBLE VENGEANCE THAT WAS VISITED 
UPON THE VIOLATOR OF A HEATHEN GOD 


By Henry Holt 


N incessant thunder of surf, a blister- 
ing sun, and not the faintest breeze 
to quiver the palm trees that fringed 

the shore of burning sand. It was a hell 
of a place to live in—to quote Griffin 
Murchison, who had made that observation 
hundreds of times. 

He lay back in a deck chair, clad only 
in pyjamas and canvas shoes. The veranda 
of his bungalow was like an oven, but there 
was no cooler refuge. 

Propped on a cane table at his elbow, 
cheek by jowl with a bottle of gin and a 
siphon, was a graven image about twelve 
inches in height. From time to time the 
man glanced at it, and his lips twisted in 
a sinister smile. It was a queer-looking 
thing, that idol—a squatting figure with 
sinuous arms uplifted; but it was the im- 
age’s face that gripped one’s imagination. 

In common with the carvings of all primi- 
tive peoples, it was grotesque. The lips 
were parted in a triumphant grin. There 
was a singular glitter about the eyes, cun- 
ning, venomous, repellent. Altogether, it 
was an odd object to compel any sort of 
smile from Murchison; but one couldn’t 
judge Murchison by any ordinary stand- 
ards. His wife—the slip of a girl sitting 
at the other end of the veranda—had long 
ago discovered that. 

Mrs. Murchison was twenty-four. She 
had endured her husband for five and a half 
years, and, in response to some process de- 
vised by the Almighty for just such situa- 
tions, she still stuck to him. That was a 
Miracle in itself. 

4 


Another miracle was the way she had 
handled Jim Vance, her husband’s only 
white assistant on the island plantation. 
Jim was leaving to-morrow, forever, be- 
cause she loved Jim and Jim loved her. To 
Jim it seemed a crazy idea that he should 
go because they loved each other; yet his 
kit was all packed up ready for the trading 
steamer due to sail that night. 

He wouldn’t have had the strength to go, 
had Liane raised the veil from her soul. 
Inherently honest, she had admitted to Jim 
Vance that she loved him. When she said it, 
her little hands were clasped so tightly that 
the knuckles shone white, something in her 
throat brought her near to suffocation, and 
her heart beat wildly; but she meant to 
stick by Griffin Murchison. It was the way 
she was built—that was all. That was why, 
having admitted that she loved Jim, she 
told him to go. After he had gone,. she 
could at least be sure of herself up to a cer- 
tain point. 

“T don’t like that thing, Griffin!” Her 
voice came almost tremulously across the 
veranda. “ It—it frightens me!” 

His answer was an unsympathetic laugh. 

“ It’s only wood, my dear!” 

“‘ Maybe, but it’s the look of the thing, 
or—or something about it I can’t under- 
stand, that gives me the creeps. I wish 
you’d hide it away! What is it, anyhow?” 

“It’s the niggers’ snake god,” said 
Griffin, chuckling. “I'll teach ’em—the 
swine!” 

Liane shuddered invisibly. Griffin’s meth- 
ods of handling his plantation boys had 
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been a source of friction between them 
from the time when he and she first came 
to. this island under the Southern Cross. 
There were a couple of hundred colored 
hands on the plantation, and most of them 
worshiped Liane. From Murchison they 
slunk in fear. 

The only time his wife had ever openly 
threatened to leave him was when she put 
her foot down firmly against his ideas of 
physical punishment for the plantation 
boys. After that he never used a whip 
without remembering two  things—her 
threat and the fact that she always kept her 
word. 

“ What have they been doing now?” 
Liane asked. 

“ Burned down those two sheds at the 
north point, and destroyed about a ton and 
a half of copra. Sheer carelessness! I 
gave ’em—” 

“‘ Yes, I know what you would give them, 
Griffin,” his wife interrupted; “ but you 
don’t get the work out of them that way, 
in the long run.” 

“It’s all right, my dear,” he said testily. 
“You don’t understand. One must rule 
them by fear. They’re only one-tenth civi- 


lized, and if ever they got the upper hand— 


good night! I guess this ”——with a nod at 
the glittering-eyed image—“ will teach ’em 
a lesson. If there’s one thing on God’s 
earth of which they are deadly scared, it’s 
the snakes here. They had about half a 
dozen idols, all for different purposes, up 
in that shack where they conduct their 
heathen rites, but there was only one out 
of the lot that really counted, and here it 
is. I slipped into the shack when there 
was nobody around, and lifted it. That ‘Il 
make ’em shake at the knees! It’s amazing 
what notions they do get into their heads 
about their darned idols!” 

“Well, I wish you wouldn’t keep it! 
There’s something—I can’t quite describe 
it—something of an uncanny atmosphere 
about it.” 

“Quite so! That’s why they’re so sure 
it keeps them from getting bitten by snakes. 
They believe it—Lord, how they believe it! 
Funny to see ’em sacrifice chickens and 
things to this lump of wood! Knowing 
they’ve lost it, some of ’em will jump a 
mile to-morrow when they see anything that 
remotely resembles a snake. They'll be 
hopping all over the place. Let ’em sweat 
—do the lazy brutes good! I'll play on 
their feelings like a harp. They'll think 
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their ju-ju is angry, and has deserted 
them.” 

“ Put it back, Griffin! I hate to feel 
that the thing is anywhere near me, and 
it doesn’t do them any particular harm.” 

“ When it suits my purpose, I will,” he 
answered curtly, in that Neronian way of 
his which she had learned by experience to 
be unassailable. “ You’ll miss Vance!” he 
added, with a bare tinge of sneer, to 
change the subject, pouring out another 
three fingers of gin. 

Often Liane wondered why Griffin did not 
want her to leave him. The one time she 
had threatened to go, he came to the border 
of tears; and yet he always seemed to find 
satisfaction in saying things that hurt her. 
Perhaps it was an innate desire to have 
something sensitive near, so that he could 
exult in subtle cruelty. Sensitive to the 
core, Liane had at first winced and later 
writhed under it. It was always clever 
—just sufficient to achieve the intended 
effect, but never blatant. 

“He has been here quite a long time— 
eighteen months, isn’t it?” she replied, and 
— her firm little teeth hard on an under 
ip. 

She had begun to fall in love with Jim 
Vance within a week of his joining them. 
Already she was anticipating the endless 
torture that was to begin after to-day. 

Silence fell between them. Liane’s mind 
drifted toward the inescapable future. The 
man took another three fingers of gin, and 
the seltzer gurgled. She actually hated that 
sound more than anything in her universe. 
Stili, Griffin wasn’t drinking so hard as he 
did a year ago. She had succeeded in 
keeping him to one bottle a day. 

Perhaps, in some inexplicable way, this 
was part of her reason for staying with him. 
In spite of his Neronian ways, he was as 
weak and uncontrolled as a spoiled child, 
and needed some one to look after him. 

“ Griffin,” she said presently, approach- 
ing a subject that was often in her 
thoughts, “‘ when we first came here, we 
planned to stay for ten years before going 
back to Philadelphia. Another four and a 
half years won’t seem so very long. Aren’t 
you looking forward to being in America 
again?” 

Murchison set his glass down with a 
clatter. 

“T certainly am not!” he declared with 
unnecessary emphasis. ‘“‘ There are lots of 
places in the islands where we can live in 
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comfort.” The veneer of civilization, none 
too thick upon the best of us, had worn a 
little thin in his case after five years. At 
that moment he could not quite see himself 
hedged about with social conventions once 
more. “ It’s free and easy out here. That’s 
what I like about it!” 

She choked back her answer. Perhaps, 
in another mood, another day, he would 
see the monstrous selfishness of it. Any- 
how, Liane had no intention of spending 
the rest of her life on the islands. Her 
promise had been to stick it out for the ten 
years agreed upon in the days when such 
a thing had seemed not only endurable, but 
possibly even romantic. 

A shiver passed through her, followed, a 
few moments later, by that quick little 
thrill of pleasure which never failed as Jim 
Vance approached. She heard his light 
step in the bungalow. After a few hours, 
she probably would never hear that sound 


again. 

“ Hello!” he greeted. “ There’s a mighty 
shindy among the niggers.” 

“ What’s wrong?” This from the planter. 

“They say one of their gods has quit 
them cold,” Vance explained, his eyes 
drawn irresistibly to those of Liane. “It’s 
the big god that keeps the snakes off ’em 
so they’re preparing a big sacrifice for to- 
night, to propitiate their heathen deity.” 

Slowly Vance’s gaze was torn from her, 
and he followed the direction of her eyes. 
When he saw the idol, his lips pursed, and 
between them came a low whistle. 

Murchison was chuckling softly. 

“T wouldn’t have done that,” said Jim. 

“ Why?” asked Murchison, draining his 
glass. 

“ I—I don’t know, quite, but I wouldn’t. 
To begin with, the boys won’t see the joke 
from your angle. To go on with, isn’t it 
kind of butting into something that is— 
well, if you don’t mind my saying it, dis- 
tinctly not your affair?” 

“To begin with,” was the planter’s re- 
tort, “‘ they don’t know I took it, and they 
never will. To go on with, what, exactly, 
do you mean by ‘ butting in ’?” 

Jim shrugged slightly. After all, it wasn’t 
worth quarreling about, and it wasn’t his 
business, anyhow. 

" Perhaps I’m wrong,” he said amiably, 
“but personally it seems to me something 
like monkeying with the buzz saw to—to do 
that sort of thing with their funny little 
gods,” 
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A deep roar of laughter went up from the 
planter. 

“T don’t know what’s got into you two,” 
he said, rising from his chair a little un- 
steadily; “but I guess I'll stick the 
darned thing away somewhere before any 
of ’em see it.” 

Indoors he went, taking with him the 
malignant-looking idol, his fingers closed 
around its neck. 


II 


“ LIANE!” 

“ Yes, Jim,” she smiled, fighting back her 
— to be crushed into those dear arms 
of his 

“IT must see you again—alone—before I 
sail, Liane! Remember, it’s for life, for- 
ever. I can’t go like this!” 

Not twice, the woman felt, could she sur- 
vive such an ordeal. For a space her eyes 
rested upon the distant horizon, while she 
strove for power. Then she faced him al- 
most calmly. 

“‘ Jim, dear, it is perhaps the one thing in 
the world that I long to do. I, too, you 
must remember, have to face this long ‘ for- 
ever,’ with its moments of sharp pain and 
its weeks and months of dull ache. You 
must not let this hurt you, but I don’t think 
we ought to see each other again alone. It 
wouldn’t make the days to come any easier, 
for you or for me. We have said our real 
good-by. Let that always be a treasured 
memory!” 

“ But, Liane—” 

His voice trailed off as the step of Griffin 
returning sounded. 

“You will come to dinner to-night, of 
course?” Liane asked Jim, as her husband 
sank into his chair. ‘“ Seven o’clock punc- 
tually, remember.” 

“ Seven o’clock punctually,” Jim repeat- 
ed, with a slight formal bow. ‘“ You will 
forgive me if I run away now? There are 
lots of little odds and ends I have to at- 
tend to.” 

And he was gone. Only once more in a 
lifetime was she to see him—for an hour, 
with a forced smile for a mask! There 
came a catch in her breath, and tears welled 
into her eyes. 

Worse still, she knew that Griffin was sit- 
ting there six feet away, watching with the 
eyes of a hawk. Yes, that was the word— 
a hawk! 

Considering the queer way in which his 
mind worked these later years, she imag- 
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ined that Griffin was probably rather 
amused now. He was building on her loy- 
alty—he always had built on that. He 
didn’t know, of course, that she actually 
loved Jim, but he knew that Jim’s friend- 
ship meant a great deal to her. Possibly, 
even, he suspected a glimmer of the truth. 
In that case—ah, well, she must bear it! 
The burden to come was heavy. 

Abruptly she rose and went into the 
house, observing, with one sweeping glance, 
the expression on her husband’s face. His 
lips were twisted in the same sinister smile 
that he had given to the snake god. 

Throughout the afternoon she attempted 
to force her attention upon various minor 
household duties, but almost always there 
was a blur in her mind and before her eyes. 
Vaguely she wished that the evening was 
over—that evening and that week and the 
months to come. In due season there would 
be a measure of comfort, a hardening of 
something within her, the merciful anodyne 
of time. 

Griffin went out about his business. Once 
or twice, imagination playing tricks upon 
her, Liane fancied she heard Jim’s step, 
and his voice calling her. Each time she 
stood stiffly, poised between the thrill of 
anticipation and the fear of herself, until 
cold truth asserted itself, and she knew Jim 
was not there. 

Would this kind of thing go on happen- 
ing in the afterward? The mere thought 
made her breathe more quickly and filled 
her with unrest. Probably such things 
would happen, when his being called to 
hers. 

Evening came, bringing a cool breeze 
from the sea and a brilliant moon which 
mingled a while among the palm leaves. 
Jim would be here at seven o’clock—in half 
an hour. Griffin was back already, 
stretched in his deck chair on the veranda, 
a cigar between his teeth, the seltzer gur- 
gling occasionally. 

Presently Liane also went out on the bal- 
cony. Twenty minutes to wait now! She 
sank into her own chair. Griffin was dozing. 
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He often snatched a few minutes’ sleep in 
this way before dinner. 

The woman was knitting, a myriad 
thoughts entwined among the stitches. 
There was heavy silence, save for the occa- 
sional drifting cry of some bird of the night, 
and the crickets. Countless crickets! Their 
sound rose and fell in irregular waves. She 
wondered why they all, apparently, became 
noisy so often, and then, as if by common 
consent, were hushed. She would ask Grif- 
fin. He was still dozing. She could hear 
his heavy breathing. 

Liane’s needles ceased to fly. Her work 
lay idly on her lap. The minutes slid past, 
the woman’s thoughts a chaotic jumble, out 
of them emerging, curiously, her picture of 
Griffin as she had once idealized him. She 
turned, and for a moment her glance rested 
on him in the subdued light. 

It was strange, but in this instant, al- 
though her heart was breaking because of 
Jim, Griffin had become peculiarly vivid to 
her; and not altogether the Griffin whom 
she had once idealized. Almost, in spite of 
memories which mercilessly ceased to fade, 
she wanted to go over to him. 

Already, unreasoningly, she was gather- 
ing up her knitting with some such vague 
intention when a muffled sound came from 
her husband—half a scream of terror, half 
a cry of rage. 

Leaping up, Liane darted across the ve- 
randa as Griffin, his hands clutching at his 
throat, lurched forward. As for a mo- 
ment he poised in mid air, something un- 
coiled itself from about the man’s throat, 
fell in a writhing heap on the floor, and in- 
stantly darted away into the darkness, even 
before the heavy form of Griffin Murchison 
crashed downward. 

Rushing indoors for a lamp, Liane re- 
turned, and, stooping over the man, drew 
away the hand which he still held to his 
throat. In the flesh were two telltale punc- 
tured wounds. The theft of the snake god 
had been avenged! 

Somewhere inside the bungalow a clock 
chimed seven. 





THE SECRET GUEST 


Tue chambers of my heart—all saving one— 

To friendship’s knock fling open wide their doors; 
But there is one—it holds a secret guest, 

And it will open to but one key—yours! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 





David 


Rudd 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ST. LOUIS AND THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


AVID RUDD is a veritable son of the Mississippian orphan waif 
by Zebulon Starr, whose home is a trading scow on the river. 


icked up and adopted 
en Starr dies, the lad 


is befriended by an old French gentleman of St. Louis, Dr. Trudeau, whom David has 
rescued from footpads on the levee. The doctor gives him a home ashore, and an education. 
Being a personable young fellow, David is introduced to the society of St. Louis, the metropo- 


lis of the great 


i Valley. He falls in love with Sally Anne Fitzwilliam, a daughter of a 


“county family ” settled just outside the city; and this brings him into sharp rivalry with John- 
son Hicks, whose father, James Hicks, is Dr. Trudeau’s close friend. A duel is arranged between 
the twe young men, but is interrupted by Trudeau and the elder Hicks. : 

The doctor now decides that his protégé shall go back to the river, and gets him a berth as 
“cub pilot” on a steamer, the Belle of Calhoun. After a sentimental parting with Sally Anne, 
David is about to start on his first voyage to New Orleans. 


IX 


RANT NILES, pilot of the Belle of 
Calhoun, drew down upon the whistle 
cord. The air in the pilot house 

trembled, and every one was deafened. 
When Niles released the cord, echoes came 
booming back from the buildings on shore, 
sonorous and impressively beautiful. 

As the echoes died, a shrill clatter be- 
came audible from the lower deck — the 
screech of truck wheels, the crash of heavy 
boxes, the sharp clang of metals. The 
roustabouts, who had been walking up the 
gangplanks, began to move at a trot. Pas- 
sengers dodged among them, carrying car- 
petbags, huge valises, and rolls of clothing 
contained in shawl straps. 

The voice of the mate, hoarse and furi- 
ous, came up clearly, now admonishing pas- 
sengers with gruff consideration, now strik- 
ing at the hands with devastating force. 

“Look out there, mister! Come along, 
come along! Easy with that, Mike—easy, 
damn you! Oh, the devil! Help him with 
it, there! Office up the stairs, folks! Clear 
the way! Hey, get to hell off that plank! 
Wittenberg on the labboard side—labboard, 
you ape! Brickey’s Mill on the stabboard! 
Straight back! Run with it—run!” 

On the cobblestones, a quantity of freight 
was being augmented by teamsters who 
were unloading belated drays, while rousta- 


bouts nibbled like ants at the nearer edge 
of the accumulation. There were house- 
hold goods from the St. Louis factories, 
huge bags of wool from up river, cases of 
dry goods from the St. Louis wholesalers, 
and ironwork and castings from the new St. 
Louis foundry. 

David, at the opposite side of the wheel 
from Niles, noted several heavy pieces of 
steamboat machinery, which were to be 
taken to a disabled steamer near New Ma- 
drid. As he watched, four roustabouts 
slung one of the heavy castings on a sort 
of litter and proceeded down the levee and 
up the gangplank with measured tread, like 
pallbearers. 

An elderly woman, in black silks cut 
scant above the waist and voluminous be- 
low, came scuttering up the gangplank 
ahead of a trotting Irishman with a sack of 
grain lopped over his right shoulder. A 
heavily bearded man of stately demeanor 
tried to stalk aboard without lengthening 
his stride, but gave up and ran when a 
negro trundling an empty wheelbarrow, 
marked for Ste. Genevieve, threatened to 
overtake him. 

A disheveled mother herded aboard two 
gaping boys in roundabouts and unbeliev- 
able caps. Her husband followed. He 
wore a bedraggled linen suit and bore an 
infant in the hollow of his right arm, while 
he led a befrilled little girl with his left 
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harid. The little girl was crying, the in- 
fant, too, and the father looked as if he 
wanted to join them. 

From the main cabin, on the boiler deck 
—the middle deck of a Mississippi boat, 
which bore the cabin and promenade, but 
not the boilers, was always known as the 
boiler deck, for some incomprehensible rea- 
son—there came the tramp of feet, the buzz 
of conversation, and the clatter of dishes 
and cutlery, as the cabin crew set the long 
tables for dinner. The Belle of Calhoun 
vibrated and creaked as she assumed her 
burden. Somehow, despite the confusion, 
one was aware of the steam surging in her 
boilers and of the engines, churning gently, 
to prevent the pressure going too high. 

The pilot house was perched on the for- 
ward roof of a row of cabins, whose doors 
opened on the surface of the third deck— 
the so-called hurricane deck. These cabins 
were the quarters of the ship’s officers, and 
the whole structure in which they were con- 
tained was called the texas. 

Forward of the texas, on the open hur- 
ricane deck, stood Captain Willard Tyce, 
a squat, round-shouldered old man in blue 
broadcloth. His calm eyes were following 
the loading. After a little, he reached out 
and tugged a rope, which led down from 
the pilot house to the clapper of a big bell 
suspended at the forward edge of the hur- 
ricane deck. He gave three taps, which 
was a last warning. The confusion below 
increased. 

David, losing interest in the bustle, 
looked farther up the levee, where men 
were lounging at the doors of various busi- 
ness houses. His eyes took on a far-away 
expression, and he thought regretfully of 
Sally Anne, whom he had left two hours 
before. . 

The effort to see her had been thrilling, 
but the interview with her had been con- 
strained and formal. Sally Anne’s mother, 
with disapproval written plain on her frank 
countenance, had hung about in the offing. 
David wished he had not made the visit. 
He also wished that he might make another, 
at once, with no necessity for departure to 
disturb him. 

The craving to caress Sally Anne took 
possession of him. With a sense of awe, he 
dwelt upon a physical memory of the feel 
of her cheek beneath his lips. He decided 
that he could not bear to be separated from 
her. He would not stay on the river. After 
this trip, he would seek work ashore. 
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Then, while he still suffered with nos- 
talgia and heart-sickness, Captain Tyce 
sounded the bell again. 

“‘ Stand to!” was what this signal meant. 

The levee near the Belle was suddenly 
found to be deserted. It almost had the 
look of having been swept with a broom. 
A few empty drays were still on hand, with 
the teamsters replacing their canvas covers, 
or fitting their stakes into place and look- 
ing over their shoulders at the boat. A 
little group of spectators stood near the 
gangplanks, and behind them, far and near, 
were scattered figures, all looking one way. 

Dr. Trudeau was there, alone. The old 
Frenchman’s head was bare, and he held 
his handkerchief in his hand. Now and 
then he waved it with a single mechanical 
stroke. David waved to him with fervor. 

Captain Tyce, at the guard rail, looked 
astern and nodded quietly to Brant Niles, 
who had taken post at the wheel. 

“Slow ahead, Mr. Niles!” called the 
captain. 

“Yes, sir!” 

Niles reached down and twitched a lever 
on the bell board, just before him. Bells 
of different tones jingled far below on the 
main deck. The steamboat took a deep 
breath and nudged forward, slacking her 
head lines. Deck hands slipped them off 
the anchor rings, far up the levee, and came 
in at arun. The capstan screeched as the 
gangplanks were laid aboard. 

“ Stop her!” called Captain Tyce. 

“Stop her, sir!” repeated Niles, another 
bell jingling as he spoke. 

The boat’s heavy breathing ceased. Be- 
low, the mate could be heard cursing a hand 
who was slow in getting in a headline. 
Captain Tyce took post at the starboard 
rail and called for “slow astern.” The 
Belle began to back out into the open river. 
As she lay nose in, between two other boats, 
the operation was carried out slowly, with 
frequent stopping and starting of the huge 
paddle wheels. 

The larger Mississippi boats were all 
side-wheelers, with an engine for each 
wheel, and it was customary to eppose them 
or operate them singly when necessary, as 
men use oars to assist in steering. The 
Belle was worked out along the upstream 
boat, while men on the boiler deck stood 
by with huge buffers of braided manila 
rope, slinging them in place when it ap- 
peared that friction might damage the 
woodwork of the other craft. 
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At last the Belle of Calhoun swung free 
and backed into mid channel, with both 
engines coughing briskly. 

“Stop her!” was Captain Tyce’s last 
command. 

He walked towatd the stairs which led 
below to the boiler deck. 

“ All right, Mr. Niles!” he called. 

“ All right, sir!” 

Now Niles took charge, to hold supreme 
authority until it was necessary to land, or 
to leave a landing again. The sound of the 
exhaust became measured and of constant 
quality, and David knew that the sweating 
men in the engine room had made the last 
shift of valve rods, so that the steam was 
permitted to use its full expansive force. 

The figures on shore were suddenly re- 
duced in size, and Dr. Trudeau’s white 
handkerchief diminished to a mere flutter 
of white. The courthouse dome, not yet 
completed, but already the chief landmark 
of St. Louis, moved along the sky line and 
came abreast of the Belle; and David’s 
heart became abruptly and shamefully 
light. Somehow it seemed that Sally Anne 
Fitzwilliam was a far-away, misty figure, 
obscured by the steam that drifted to the 
rear. The cub pilot merely paused to as- 
sure himself that he loved her, and then 
gave his attention to Mr. Niles. 

“You have to cross here right away,” 
the pilot was saying. ‘“ D’you know what 
@ crossing is?” 

““ Yes, sir.” 

“ What is it?” 

“A place where the channel swings from 
one bank to the other.” 

“‘ Where’d you learn that—on the scow?” 

“Yes, sir, and on steamboats.” 

“ All right—you cross here, opposite that 
old stone building. Get your stern on the 
courthouse and your bow on that house on 
the point across the river. Can you do 
that?” 

“T think so, sir.” 

“ All right—take the wheel and do it.” 

The older pilots were stern and abrupt 
with cubs. Young men who would learn 
the business of taking merchandise and pas- 
sengers along the thousand-mile stretch of 
winding channel, reefs, sand bars, and 
snags, must hold no idea that the work was 
not serious. They must become accustomed 
to having the full weight of responsibility 
flung on their shoulders. 

David got the boat in the marks given, 
but made the jack staff—a spar which did 
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duty as a derrick when it was necessary to 
move a gangplank—vibrate in a way that 


he knew was shameful. It showed that he 
had given the rudders too much of a turn. 
He blushed and became uneasy, but held 
to the spokes of the wheel and kept steadily 
on his course. 

Niles relieved him. 

“Not so bad,” commented the pilot. 

Ringdon, the off-watch pilot, who was 
sitting on the bench at the rear of the pilot 
house, grunted agreement. 

“Seen worse than that—lots worse,” he 
commented. 

David cast a hasty glance back toward 
St. Louis, to discover that the courthouse 
dome had played another trick. It had 
moved over until it almost touched the old 
shot tower in the northern part of the city. 
Steamboats and buildings were toys now, 
and no humans were visible. A long stretch 
of glinting water lay to the rear. 

Niles began to talk. 

“This boy ought to learn fast,” he said 
to Ringdon. “ He’s been on the river near- 
ly all his life. Served in the engine room 
on the Telegraph No. 2, and was a deck 
hand on the old Queen, that was burned in 
the fire here in 1849. Did you see the fire, 
Rudd?” 

“No, sir—I was down river then.” 

“ Lord bless you! I was here that night, 
and I'll take oath I never saw such a sight 
in all my life. The White Cloud was the 
first to burn. She was anchored up near 
Cherry Street, and she set fire to the boats 
beside her at the levee, and then spread it 
to the buildings on shore. They cut fifteen 
or sixteen boats loose,.to save them, but 
the White Cloud went adrift too, and blast 
my soul if she didn’t act like she was pos- 
sessed to catch up with them one after an- 
other, until she had every one ablaze! Part 
of the time there was more than a dozen 
steamboats burning at once. You could 
see to read newspapers on the levee, and 
you could see the houses in Illinois town— 
that is, what few were left there after the 
flood in ’44. It was scary—outright scary. 
I know it scared me. Why, every building 
between Olive and Market Streets was 
burned to ashes, and they only stopped it 
at Market by blowing up a lot of places 
with powder.” 

David murmured, while Ringdon made 
answer: 

“T’ll bet it was scary, Brant! I’ve never 
seen a fire on that scale. I did see a school- 
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house burn once, but that was nothing, of 
course. There was something else scared 
me that year, though—the cholera. By the 
Lord, it gives me creeps to think of it yet! 
People died by the hundreds every day to- 
ward the end of the summer. One after 
another, you’d see the hearse visit every 
- house on a street. Down in the poor neigh- 
borhoods they used to send a wagon 
through with two big buck niggers on the 
seat, and they’d drive along, calling: ‘ Bring 
out your dead! Bring out your dead!’— 
just like they was selling vegetables or 
something. I can hear ’em yet, and I can 
hear that wagon rattling along in the night, 
stopping now and then long enough to load 
some poor creature aboard, and then driv- 
ing on.” 

Brant Niles looked grave. The cholera 
had not done with the river, neither had the 
yellow fever. There was often a rumor 
that one or the other was gaining down be- 
low, and you never could be certain when 
such rumors might prove true. The great 
' epidemics were always hushed up and dis- 
. regarded, at first, while town and city au- 
thorities attempted to get rid of them by 
the ostrich method. Later would come a 
frenzy of fear, hasty burials, lavish fumiga- 
tions, and the burning of contaminated ob- 
jects; and all the while the real carriers of 
the scourges — mosquitoes in the case of 
fever and flies in that of Asiatic cholera— 
were regarded as harmless insects and al- 
lowed to buzz in and out of houses at their 
will. Some people did keep fresh-cut 
boughs handy to drive the flies away from 
the dinner table, and some posted a negro 
boy with a fan made of peacock plumes to 
do the same thing; but the insects invaded 
bedroom and dressing room, nursery and 
parlor, without hindrance. 

“That was an awful year for St. Louis,” 
commented Niles, after a little. ‘“ First 
came the fire, and then the cholera. It 
looked like the city was meant to be wiped 
out. A lot of people thought so, and some 
of them say so yet. I met a man last month 
that ran away from the city during the 
epidemic, and he swore he would never go 
back. The people had had a warning, he 
said, and he was a man that didn’t need 
more than one warning.” 

Ringdon arose from his bench. 

“TI don’t blame him,” he agreed. “ You 
can’t tell but what he’s right. I guess it’s 


lucky the cholera didn’t come the year the 
Millerites was preaching, or St. Louis 
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wouldn’t have had a quarter of her people 
left!” 

With this, the off-watch pilot went be- 
low to get his dinner. David remained at 
Niles’s shoulder. The sun was low in the 
west, and the Belle of Calhoun was plow- 
ing into a sea of ruddy water. It was easy 
to fancy that one floated in pink mist. 
David took a long breath and smiled. 


x 


“THEN I can’t see you at all,” cried 
David, “ except at parties?” 

“ But, David,” protested Sally Anne, 
“you didn’t write to me. How could I 
plan for you when I didn’t know you were 
coming?” 

David found himself unable to reply, 
and so assumed an attitude of prim in- 
dignation. Sally Anne perceived this with 
a flash of temper. 

“ Why didn’t you send me a letter?” she 
persisted. ‘ You were nice about writing, 
at first, but you don’t seem to care any 
more.” 

They stood before a house in Lucas 
Place, the home of another of the numer- 
ous Fitzwilliams. Big brown sycamore 
leaves were blowing about their feet, and 
scantily covered branches tossed overhead 
against a hazy autumn sky. More than a 
year had passed since David went on the 
river, and Sally Anne and he were griev- 
ously disappointed in each other. The love 
affair which had begun with so. much 
promise had become a thing of pain. 

“It’s been three months since I heard 
from you at all,” the girl averred. 

“ Captain Tyce took a cargo up the Red 
River,” explained David. “It was so 
profitable that he made two more trips. I 
didn’t know when we would come back to 
St. Louis.” 

“But you could have written.” 

Sally Anne turned away from him. Her 
back was very alluring, set off by a basque 
and skirt of the flowered brown silk which 
was then called oil-boiled silk and later was 
known as taffeta. Her face was concealed 
by the lace cape of a little crimson bonnet, 
which was tied with satin ribbons, but her 
head was drooping in a hurt way. 

David’s indignation faded. He became 
concerned. 

“Oh, Sally Anne,” he pleaded, “ please 
don’t scold me! I know I’m to blame for 
not writing, but you can’t have any idea 
how hard it is. Our time is so broken up— 
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by going on watch and off watch and all. 
I just couldn’t find an opportunity.” 

Indeed, she could have no idea how hard 
it was for this active young man to settle 
to a table and write letters; but it was not 
lack of time that had prevented him. It 
was a fatal interest in piloting that kept 
David lounging on the bench in the wheel- 
house, talking eternally of the river and 
putting off from moment to moment the 
task of writing. 

“Other men on the river manage to do 
it,” said Sally Anne. 

“* Not many cub pilots do,” he quibbled. 
“ We’re so busy, we have so much to learn 
—and don’t you see, I must learn as fast 
as I can, so I can take my license and get 
a regular salary. We—we can’t be married 
till then, and that’s what I’m working for. 
You oughtn’t to mind if I sometimes seem 
preoccupied.” 

Now she melted. 

. “Of course, that’s true!” She turned 
toward him again. ‘“ You do have to work 
hard, and I don’t help you, do I? I only 
scold and scold.” 

“No, no!” protested David. 

‘6 Yes, I do. - I make you miserable.” 

‘¢ T'll be miserable if I can’t see you alone 
at least once before I sail again!” 

She meditated. 

“T'll tell you, David. My engagement 
for Thursday afternoon is only with a 
cousin of mine. You may come then. [ll 
put her off.” 


A few minutes later Sally Anne went in- 


doors and David set out for home. He 
breathed a sigh of relief and remarked to 
himself that a danger was past. 

Then he caught his breath. Danger of 
what? The answer inspired cold dismay. 
There was danger of a break between them; 
or, more exactly, David could feel a break 
coming. He was relieved now because it 
had been averted, but he felt that it must 
inevitably take place some time. 

What was worse, he desired it. He must 
admit the fact, if he was truthful with him- 
self. His panic of a few moments before 
had been because he wished to dodge the 
thing, to delay it; but he didn’t really wish 
to prevent it. 

His thoughts became confused. What 
had happened to him? What had hap- 
pened to Sally Anne? A year ago their 
love had been the most certain thing in the 
world. He had been sure that his emotion 
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would never diminish, but already it had 4 
diminished perceptibly. Looking back, he ~ 


could trace a gradual falling in intensity, 
extending over months of time. 


His return to St. Louis, at the end of his ~ 


first trip, had been a delightful occasion. 
He had been exuberant and full of excite- 


ment over his work. Sally Anne had been ©” 


yielding and proud. Then the work had 
seized him, and day by day he had sur- 
rendered himself to it more completely. 


Sally Anne, immensely popular, revolving — 


in a little circle of visits and social affairs, 
had lost contact with him. 


There were times when conversation be- 
tween them dragged, and times when he ~ 


found himself impatient to be off on the 


river again, although he sat at her side. She 
There had been ~~ 


had become reproachful. 
quarrels and desperate reconciliations like 
that just past, when David became abject 
because he realized that he was hurting her. 
Sally Anne had been painfully right 
when she confessed to making him miser- 
able. She was a past master at it. Before 
the Red River trip she had teased him un- 
mercifully, had rebuffed his sentimentali- 
ties, and had feigned indifference to him. 
David had gone away feeling that he had 
been annoyed needlessly at a time when he 
needed his full energy for his work. 


Of a sudden it became impossible to go © 4 


further on this line of thought. David 
took himself sharply to task. What non- 
sense! Of course, they had little troubles, 
fits of temper and the like, but it was non- 
sense to think of a break. Reflecting upon 
Sally Anne’s beauty, he was filled with 
yearning, and upbraided himself for daring 
to think that he wanted her to dismiss him. 
He loved her. She was all the world to 
him. No, he didn’t want a break. He was 
an ungrateful scapegrace, he decided, and 
she was right about his indifference in the 
matter of letters. 

He came to a standstill in the autumn 
dusk to breathe a solemn vow that on 
Thursday he would restore the old order of 
affairs. He would make Sally Anne certain 
of him, and after this he would write to her 
regularly. 

But on Thursday Sally Anne was once 
more in a tormenting mood. That was her 
great fault—she could not control her 
moods. She could not approach matters of 
sentiment with reason and adjust herself to 
the need of the moment. She was ruled by 
any chance suggestion or external condition 


“® 
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of affairs, and could not be diplomatic, 
either with herself or with young men. It 
was David’s fault, too. It is the fault of 
almost all young people. 
‘ David attempted to remonstrate with 
er. 
“Stop your nonsense, Sally Anne!” he 
said. ‘“ You know that teasing hurts me, 


-- and it isn’t right when I’m trying to tell 


you that I love you.” 
“Oh, pshaw! I think you're just prac- 


ticing on me, so you can get a stock of 
pretty things to say to some girl down 
river!” 

He studied her. She was pretty enough, 
but there was only impish cruelty in her 
_ the mischief that ordinarily won 


“Don’t keep saying that,” he warned, 
with deliberate coolness. 

“Are you sure there isn’t some little 
Creole in New Orleans?” she pursued, giv- 
ing the name the pronunciation which pre- 
vailed in the Middle West until recent 
years, and which still prevails in the city 
itself. 

David writhed. 

“There never has been,” he muttered. 

“But there could be!” she retorted. 
“You mean that?” 

“No, of course not! A riverman could 
scarcely even be introduced to a girl in the 
French quarter. They are awfully strict 
there.” . 

“You seem to know a great deal about 
them, Mr. Rudd!” she mocked. “ And 
you are trying to evade my question. The 
point is that if there could possibly be an- 
other girl, then you can’t truly love me; 
and you’ve just the same as said there 
could be.” 

“ There could be if you persist in driv- 
ing me away,” he threatened. 

“Then you’d better go find her!” 

He received this in silence, and, after a 
little, left her. She kept her countenance 
bland and mocking to the end, and even 
gave way to the prompting of the demon 
within her to call after him: 

“Be sure and find a convent girl, Da- 
vid! They will believe what you tell 
them.” 

He was walking his horse out of the 
gateway of her uncle’s grounds. His only 
reply was a jerky motion of his left arm. 

There was a reconciliation later, of 
course, but it was less permanent than those 
which had preceded it. It only led to. more 
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disagreements and more _ reconciliations. 
Before long David and Sally Anne were 
each professing deep love, while each wore 
an attitude of armed neutrality. They 
were quick to perceive slights, quick to re- 
sent them. 

David suffered a great deal with heart- 
ache, and spent many an hour telling him- 
self that the state of affairs was madden- 
ing. Sally Anne was often in tears. 


XI 


In the summer of 1855 David won his 
spurs. It was a fever year. Even in June 
the. newspapers of the Mississippi valley 
made brief announcements of the fact that 
there were cases of yellow fever in New 
Orleans. As the hot weather came on, the 
disease became epidemic and spread over 
the delta. When the Belle of Calhoun left 
New Orleans on the 8th of August, her 
staterooms and cabin were filled with refu- 
gees, and her steerage was crowded with 
frightened immigrants, who had fled from 
troubled Europe only to find themselves in 
danger of dying in their American port of 
entry. 

Fever appeared on board within a few 
hours of the beginning of the trip, but there 
was nothing to do but keep on. The cabin 
passengers were panicky, and would have 
overpowered the crew if any attempt had 
been made to turn back and land them in 
the stricken city behind. Captain Tyce 
would have set a few of them ashore, ta 
relieve the congestion and peril on board, 
but every town on the lower river had long 
ago proclaimed a state of quarantine, and 
would permit no one save residents to land. 
Between towns, there was only lonesome 
wilderness, where humans might easily 
starve before they could find settlers, and 
where they might easily be murdered when 
they did encounter inhabitants—murdered 
for their valuables, or as punishment for 
coming ashore from a fever boat. 

St. Louis had established a quarantine 
station, where the Belle could discharge her 
passengers and be free to resume normal 
business. To St. Louis, therefore, she must 
go. <A doctor was taken aboard at Baton 
Rouge, and Captain Tyce gave orders to 
push on with all possible speed, making no 
attempt even to land cargo. 

The fever gained steadily, and before 
long they were making an extra stop every 
two or three hours for burials. Their prog- 
ress up the Mississippi might have been 














mounds on the river banks. The passen- 
gers began to hold prayer meetings in the 
main. cabin, invoking divine protection. 
Sometimes the men in the pilot house would 
work to the accompaniment of hymns and 
prayers. At other times the boat would 
sweep along silently, except for a fearful 
droning of delirious voices that rose from 
a dozen staterooms. 

On the fourth day, when they were some 
forty-eight hours from St. Louis, Pilot 
Ringdon collapsed while on watch, and the 
mate was taken sick an hour later. David 
took over Ringdon’s watches. He was still 
an unlicensed cub, but he had made excel- 
lent progress in the science of piloting, be- 
cause of his concentrated efforts and his 
lifelong knowledge of the river. 

Niles would not leave the pilot house 
when David took the wheel, but, in easy 
water, he would lie on the bench and snatch 
a little sleep. David noted proudly that 
his senior’s naps became longer and longer 
as time went on; but even so Niles was 
restless and fretful. He insisted upon be- 
ing awakened to take the wheel at all dan- 
gerous points, and he leaped to his feet 
whenever the younger man tapped the bell 
for soundings. 

As the boat was about to enter the diffi- 
cult stretch of water above Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, where the channel worked 
its way through hundreds of constantly 
dissolving bars, and where, to this day, 
river pilots scarcely dare to take a full 
breath, Brant Niles began to shiver. There 
was something horrible about it. His body 
twitched and jerked spasmodically, and 
was entirely beyond his control, while above 
it his face stared white and beaded with 
perspiration. 

Fifteen minutes after the chill began, he 
sounded the landing bell and took the 
Steamer to the bank. When a headline 
was made fast, he pushed David aside, 
seeming not to notice him, and started 
down the short stairway that led to the 
roof of the texas. His feet boggled the 
steps, and at the bottom he pitched for- 
— falling in a heap at Captain Tyce’s 
eet. 

David, standing open-mouthed in the 
wheelhouse door, heard him utter a broken- 
hearted groan. 

“ T can’t take her in, captain!” he wailed 
pitifully. ‘I can’t take her in! I’ve got 
it, too!” 
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measured by the melancholy series of 
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Captain Tyce motioned to a negro serv- 
ant known as the texas tender, and nodded 
to David. The three carried the pilot to 
his bunk and made him comfortable. 

As soon as the overworked doctor was 
on hand, Captain Tyce went to the guards, | 
where he paced to and fro, looking fran- ~ 
tically at the empty stretches of water up ~ 





and down stream. Many a captain on the ~ : 


river held a pilot’s license, and could have 
taken the boat on himself, but Tyce was 
helpless. He had worked his way to com- © 
mand from the clerk’s office, and was more ~ 
a bookkeeper than a riverman. 4 

The second mate and the clerk appeared. 
Tyce called for suggestions, a 

“Send the yawl down to the cape cnd | 
telegraph to St. Louis for pilots.” 4 

“My God, it would mean two days, 
maybe! ‘They’ll surely die if I don’t get 
them in!” 

David had been standing by, summon-- ~ 
ing his resolution. 

“Tl take her in, captain,” he proposed 
with a gulp. “I can do it.” 

The captain was inclined not to heed 
him, but the clerk, to David’s surprise, 
urged that he should be allowed to make ~ 
the attempt. After a time the second mate 
took the cub’s side. 

“ He’s a mighty good youngster,” said ~ 
this officer. ‘“ Brant is always bragging — 
about him. Let him try, captain. Going ~ 
upstream, he can’t do much more than run 
us aground, and that won’t leave us any 
worse off than we are.” 

Captain Tyce finally gave in, eying Da- 
vid fiercely. 

“You say you can do it—now do it!” 
he ordered. Then his manner softened a 
little. “And if you do, my boy, I'll not 
forget to be grateful.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

David took post in the pilot house alone, 
for the first time in his life. His throat was 
dry and his knees were trembling. 

Captain Tyce, at the guard, uttered the 
momentous call. 

“ Slow ahead, Mr. Rudd!” 

David repeated the command faintly od 
sounded the bells. A few minutes later the 
boat was clear of the shore, and Captain 
Tyce, with due formality, turned her over 
to him. 

It was Sunday noon—noon of the most 
strenuous Sunday of David’s life. He pro- 
ceeded cautiously upstream, racking his 
memory for the necessary facts of this 
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stretch of river. Captain Tyce remained 
at the guards. 

It was not ethical for the captain to of- 
fer suggestions to David while the young 
pilot was at the wheel, and the old man 
stuck gamely to the river code without so 
much as a glance to the rear; but it was 
easy to see that he was consumed with 
anxiety. If the Belle began to quiver, due 
to shoal water, the captain’s pallor would 
spread clear to the back of his neck. When 
she hung poised in a narrow channel, wait- 
ing for the current to put her in proper po- 
sition to drive ahead over the end of a reef, 
his hands would clench the rail until the 
muscles stood up in ridges. David was 
compelled to make an effort of will, and 
disregard him, or risk losing control of his 
own nerves. 

_- The Belle covered a timid mile. Then 

came ease. David was suddenly able to 
remember his changes of course without 
straining, and to do things confidently. 
The boat began to act like a living thing, 
nosing her way along steep banks, pausing 
and sniffing at formidable obstacles, then 
darting past them with assurance. In a 
sense, she actually had become a living 


thing. A human brain had become an in- 
tegral part of her. 

After a while David looked down and 
discovered that Tyce had left the guard 


rail. The captain was no longer anxious. 
David’s heart grew big with pride, and he 
faced his task with a smile. 

Afternoon found him clear of the bad 
water, and he began to make better time. 
Hour after hour passed, while his mind 
worked like the wheelhouse clock. He 
would see a notch in the hills, and would 
steer to the right. The notch would dis- 
appear, and he would turn sharp to the 
left. A glance at the bank would tell him 
that the channel was unusually low just 
ahead, and he would tap the bell for the 
leadsmen to go out in the sounding boat or 
yawl. As their musical cries—“ Mark 
twain!” “ Quarter less twain!” and so on 
—floated to him, he would compare them 
with soundings taken previously at the same 
place, and would decide where to go. 

Once he found that the channel had 
shifted slightly, but he was able to follow 
it, and the Belle went where his judgment 
dictated, without even scraping. 

In time the strain began to tell on him. 
His arms became heavy, and he grunted 
feebly as he turned the huge wheel. They 
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brought him coffee and brandy, and dele- 
gated the second mate to act as steersman 
and help twist the rudders. 

The night began clear, but toward 
morning a fog arose, wiping out landmarks 
and hiding the face of the river. David was 
forced to pull himself together and work 
as he had never worked before. He could 
only steer by memory, could only feel his 
way through the mist. At times the loom- 
ing shape of a cliff or an extraordinarily 
large tree would set him right, and he 
would have a moment of free breathing; 
but at other times he was forced to steer 
blindly through a sea of rolling vapor, while 
his racked nerves shrieked a thousand false 
warnings. 

At a little past three o’clock, as he looked 
rearward, striving to make out a set of 
hidden stern marks, he observed a white 
figure coming along the texas roof. For 
an instant he froze with horror. The sec- 
ond mate realized his perturbation, and 
looked back too, uttering a hoarse cry. 

A faint muttering which came in answer 
served to reassure them, but both men 
trembled as the pilot house door swung 
open and the white figure came in with 
them. David recognized Brant Nilés, who 
had left his berth in delirium. 

David was about to call through the 
speaking tube and ask that hands be sent 
to take the sick man away, when Niles 
spoke out sharply: 

“ Be careful! You are going too far up 
above the point. The wreck of the Ala- 
meda is right ahead of you. Give her a 
half turn to stabboard!” 

David knew that this was right, and he 
followed directions. Niles, groaning, flung 
himself down upon the pilot house bench. 

“ Now, take her across square,” he said. 
“ Remember the old snag in the bend!” 

David was not particularly surprised at 
this. Niles, in common with all the old 
Mississippi pilots, knew the river backward 
and forward. Its shape and the course of 
its channel were written indelibly on his 
brain. He could come on watch in the midst 
of a fog, or in pitch black darkness, and 
take the wheel without a hint from the man 
he was relieving. 

“ Are you feeling better, Mr. Niles?” 
asked David. 

The sick man muttered some irrelevant 
reply. The mate caught at David’s arm, 
pressing it sharply. 

“ Fever gone, Mr. Niles?” he asked. 
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Again 
words. The fever had not gone. Brant 
Niles was not conscious of their questions, 
but even so his pilot’s memory could func- 
tion accurately. 

He lay on the bench for an hour and 
a half, calling out directions when his acute 
knowledge told him that something was 
wrong, then relaxing into a stupor, or, now 
and again, raving to himself in singsong. 
He was never able to recall the incident 
afterward. 

“Great God!” whispered the mate. 
“That’s a pilot for you! He must have 
smelled the fog and felt the boat moving, 
and come up here to help!” 

Toward daylight a wind came and blew 
the fog away, and Niles went to sleep. All 
danger was past then, so David had him 
taken below. 

At ten in the forenoon the Belle of Cal- 
houn was moored at the quarantine station 
on an island below St. Louis, and David 
stumbled below to the yawl. An hour later 
he was in his bed at Dr. Trudeau’s, sleeping 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

When the clock had gone round twenty- 
four hours, he awoke to find himself the 
talk of St. Louis. A mere cub had brought 
a New Orleans boat in from Cape Girar- 
deau, remaining on duty twenty-two hours 
without rest, and steering in a fog part of 
the time. Undoubtedly he had saved many 
lives by his exploit. They couldn’t say 
enough about it. 

But when David went to see Sally Anne, 
to receive the praise that meant most to 
him, he was informed that she had left the 
city to attend a house party at the home 
of a cousin, several miles away, on the 
new railroad to Iron Mountain. 

David was stunned. He had been at great 
pains to send a letter giving the probable 
date of his arrival. 

“‘ When did she leave?”’ he gasped. 

His informant was Sally Anne’s mother. 
She no longer treated him with suspicion 
or disapproval, but it was not hard to detect 
a malicious joy beneath her show of out- 
ward graciousness. 

“Sally waited until she heard you were 
in port yesterday,” smiled the mother. 
“ Then, when you didn’t send word or come 
to see her, she made up her mind to go. 
Cousin has been begging her to come for a 
long time.” 

“ Oh!” said David blankly. 

“ Won’t you sit down for a while?” 


came an incoherent stream of . 
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“No, no!” blurted David. 
you, I must go back down town.” 
And so the joy of his first great tri- ~ 
umph was turned to bitterness. He sought ~ 
the company of steamboat men in the — 


Planters’ House bar, and drank with them ~ 


for a time. Then he devoted himself toa ~ 
widow who was mentioned in Sally Anne’s © 
presence with raised eyebrows. 

Sally Anne returned to the city the day 
before the Belle of Calhoun sailed south 
again. David knew of her arrival, but he ~ 
spent the afternoon driving in an open car- ~ 
riage with the widow. Next day he ab- | 
sented himself from his usual haunts, and © 
got aboard the Belle of Calhoun at the last © 
minute. He was acting in pique, but hehid ~ 
himself too well. a 

A short time after sailing the texas ten- © 
der brought him a letter. It had been sent — 
to the clerk, and that official, being over- ~ 
loaded with the work incidental to de- — 
parture, had delayed turning it over to him. ~ 
David opened it, and found it to be a brief, ~ 
pitiful cry of remorse. 


David, I didn’t know! 
being indifferent, and here, just to-day, I find you 
were worn out after doing such a fine thing! 
David, please forgive me. Can’t you leave the 


boat and see me for just a few minutes before — 
you sail? I am writing this in my Uncle John’s ~ 


office on Commercial Street, just two blocks away 
from you, and I will wait here until you come, 
Please do come, David, and tell me that you 
understand! 4 
As David finished reading, he looked up 
to find that the courthouse dome had moved 
over to join the old shot tower. Commercial 
Street, Front Street, and many other streets 
were merged into a dark mass. It was too 
late to tell her that he understood. 
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Davip Rupp, in later years, often re- 
flected upon the queer fact that after 
receiving Sally Anne’s note, and realizing 
that it should be answered immediately, he 
traveled several hundred miles before get- 
ting a reply under way to her. 

The telegraph service had been in ex- 
istence along the river for about five years, 
and its wonders were matter for daily com- 
ment, but the idea of using it to flash a 
message of comfort to Sally Anne never 
occurred to him. People did not think of 
the telegraph in that way. David’s letter 
was posted at Memphis, and did not reach 
Sally Anne until a week after he had left 
St. Louis. 
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Meanwhile, two boats from down river 
had arrived without letters, so that Sally 
«came to the conclusion that he had delib- 
erately flouted her, and sent him a letter 
which expressed humiliation and anger. Al- 
though each hastened to apologize later, the 
incident brought their love affair to an end. 
They never met afterward without restraint. 

There is no question but that some trace 
of their affection remained alive, but Da- 
vid’s days in port were too few to permit 
them to get back to the old footing. They 
joved, sad to say, but they were too young 
-to know the value of love. Life was full 
of events and people. It was easy to 
smother regret and label the whole affair a 
mistake. It was easy to be defiant toward 
each other. 

In the last analysis, it was the river that 
came between them. Its broad current, 
bearing the commerce of the growing West, 
carrying all that was interesting of the re- 
gion between the Appalachian and the 
Rocky mountains, separated them as defi- 
nitely as it had once separated the United 
States of America from the French territory 
of Louisiana. 

With the passing of each day, Sally Anne 
‘became more and more imbued with the 
spirit of the settler. She was of St. Louis, 
or St. Louis County, and, like all who live 
in man’s clustering places, it was inherent 
in her to feel that the opinions, activities, 
and problems of the community were the 
whole of life. Rudd was of the river, 
where water gurgled underfoot, and where 
there was ceaseless play of wind and sun. 
He was active in its life, helping to move 
the supplies and the people who were 
building the Middle West. He was on his 
way to being a big man in a big life, while 
she was standing still and unconsciously 
becoming narrow. 

It was his fault that he failed to realize 
this, and by sheer power of gallantry to 
lift her out into his world. It was her 
fault that she made no effort to put herself 
in sympathy with him, to see what went 
on below the foot of Vine Street. 

David Rudd was too big to think dispar- 
agingly of her, but he felt her narrowness, 
nevertheless; and men who are on the way 
to be big men are invariably suspicious of 
women who are drifting toward pettiness. 
Such men know by intuition that their 
mates must be broad-minded complements 
of themselves. 

Sally Anne could have changed, of course. 
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Undoubtedly she would have changed, and 
would have become the complement he 
needed, if she could have been enough in 
his company to sense his growth; but the 
river kept him away—kept him alone and 
thoughtful—so that to her he merely seemed 
bizarre, a mystery. 

The voyage to New Orleans after that of 
the fever exploit was one of peculiar tri- 
umph to David. At each landing the inevi- 
table spectators gaped at the pilot house of 
the Belle of Calhoun with curiosity and 
excitement. Whenever another boat was 
encountered, the Belle was greeted with con- 
gratulatory whistle blasts. 

Visiting pilots, who were permitted to 
come aboard as guests of the boat, so that 
they might keep up to the minute on the 
condition of the channel, acknowledged 
David for the first time in a man-to-man 
way. They addressed him as “ Rudd.” If 
he happened to be steering, with the regular 
pilot absent from the pilot house, they 
asked him for information as to soundings 
and recent developments in bad places. 
Was the reef lengthening at Plum Point? 
Had he noticed any new snags near Dufard 
Island? If he volunteered information, 
they took his word for it, with a nod. 

Ringdon and Niles, of course, were still 
in the Marine Hospital at St. Louis, so he 
made the run as a cub pilot under a new 
man, who complimented him by letting him 
handle the boat alone throughout the great- 
er part of the watch. 

Arrived in New Orleans, Captain Tyce 
informed David that his work had given 
ample confirmation of his ability, in the 
opinion of all who had observed it. There- 
fore, the captain intended to use his influ- 
ence with the United States examiners at 
New Orleans, and to see that David got his 
license. 

Small wonder that Sally Anne was for- 
gotten during David’s stay in the Southern 
city. There was the thrilling business of 
carrying letters of recommendation to vari- 
ous officials, and of meeting his examiners, 
to occupy him. Finally there was the stun- 
ning business of receiving his license to 
pilot steam vessels on the Mississippi River 
between New Orleans and St. Louis. After 
that came the business of finding a berth, 
and, last of all, that of sailing from New 
Orleans as a full-fledged pilot. 

His boat was a small and tubby craft 
inaptly called the River Queen, but David 
found no fault with her. A squire, newly 











raised to knighthood, does not quarrel with 
the dignity of his first quest. 

In St. Louis again, he found that Tyce 
had spoken to Niles, and had put in a word 
for him with the captain of a large Ohio 
River boat which had been temporarily 
diverted to the St. Louis trade, so that 
within a day of his arrival he was booked 
to sail as partner of the man who had been 
his instructor. He had barely time to make 
a brief call upon Sally Anne, and to hold 
one long interview with Dr. Trudeau, be- 
fore he was off again. 

The call upon Sally Anne was, as any 
one might guess, unsatisfactory. It was the 
first of a straggling series of constrained 
interviews, during which they openly dis- 
cussed the fact that they were drifting 
steadily apart from each other. 

Dr. Trudeau was not disappointing, how- 
ever. He was like a boy in his pride and 
excitement. He accompanied David to the 
levee on sailing day, and introduced him 
frantically to every acquaintance they 
encountered. 

“ Have I not said so a hundred times?” 
he cried after each introduction. ‘“ Have 
I not said he was to climb high on the 
river? Have I not a right to be elated over 
it? Did I not help him to the necessary 
education?” 

But when David attempted, as he fre- 
quently did, to dilate upon the many ways 
in which Trudeau had helped him, the 
old Frenchman cut him short with fierce 
interruptions. 

“Bah! Do not listen to him and his 
sailor’s yarns! He would make me out 
a fairy godmother.” 

At the levee, when David appeared in the 
pilot house, the doctor produced his hand- 
kerchief and waved it wildly. He sud- 
denly stopped to apply it to his nose. It 
was not too far to see that tears were glint- 
ing upon the old man’s cheeks. David 
felt emotion seize his throat. On a sudden 
impulse he leaned over the wheel and blew 
a kiss to the doctor. Then his eyes blurred, 
so that he was quite confused and helpless 
when the captain of the Ohio River boat 
tapped the bell for departure. 

Within the moment, the third David 
Rudd—a keen, powerfully muscled man of 
twenty-three or twenty-four, a man who 
somehow only looked his best at the wheel 
of a river steamer—was in the world. 

This David Rudd lived a wonderful life. 
He sailed the Mississippi from St. Louis 
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to New Orleans, growing day by day in 
reputation and ability. He made several 
trips on the Ohio, and took out his license © 
for that stream. Later, he learned the Mis- 7 
souri River as far as St. Joseph, and took © 
a license there, too. 4 

He carried great cargoes of cotton and — 
grain to New Orleans. Going back, he * 
carried great cargoes of the thousand and ~ 
one things that were needed up river. He ~ 
carried gold-crazed men from all over the © 
East and South during the second gold 
rush to the Colorado camps. He carried © 
immigrants by the thousands to settle the ~ 
farms of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kan- ~ 
sas, and Nebraska. He carried planters, ~ 
wholesalers, land speculators, statesmen, © 
financiers, gamblers, and slaves — all the ~ 
itinerant ‘population of the fifty or more | 
river cities which outfitted the settlers and © 
travelers who went inland, and which, even © 
then, were sending out a large portion of © 
the world’s supply of staples. 7 
After a time he became pilot on one © 


























was the founder of a packet company, per- ~ 
haps the earliest packet company on the © 
river. His six boats, all huge affairs of © 
six hundred tons displacement and more, | 
made the trip from St. Louis to New ~ 
Orleans and return at what was then de- © 
— as railroad time—from eight to ten ~ 

ays. 4 
Externally they were imposing piles of © 
fretted woodwork and gilt. Internally they ~ 
glittered with mirrors and amazed the eye ~ 
with strongly colored oil paintings on every — 
stateroom door. In the main cabin of © 
David’s boat there hung four glass chan- © 
deliers, whose prisms shivered and tinkled ~ 
to the vibration of the engines. A legion © 
of waiters served her dining tables; a small 
army of deck hands loaded her freight and ~ 
brought her wood aboard. To the eye of ~ 
the average passenger she was palatial. © 
Few could conceive anything more elegant ~ 
than the plush and mahogany of her cabin ~ 
furnishings. 4 

Coming aboard her for his first trip, some ~ 
one clapped him smartly on the shoulder ~ 
and uttered a cry of delight. E 

* Davy, old horse!” 

“ Ned!” recognized David. ‘“ Ned Lane, 
by all that’s wonderful!” 

It developed that Ned’s father had been 
taken with the idea of entering his son in 
the steamboat trade. Ned had been placed 
with Rodger Clark in the réle of assistant 
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clerk—mud clerk, in popular parlance— 
_ with a view to learning the business and 
* rising to a captaincy by way of the com- 
mercial rather than the operating side of 
the business. 

David’s life became very full after this 
meeting. Lane and he had always been 
friends, although they had seen compara- 
tively little of each other. Now their 
friendship ripened into the wonderful inti- 
macy that comes once or twice in a lifetime 
to members of the same sex. They spent 
long hours on the guards of their boat, talk- 
ing of the thousand and one things that 
youth must discuss with youth—of prob- 


_ lems of life and love and money making, of 


ambitions and hopes. They discussed their 
respective selves, point by point, and made 
catalogues of their respective opinions on 
every subject under the sun—catalogues 
that were listened to but not heeded. 
Ashore, they taught each other to enjoy 
the animal satisfactions of life. They in- 
vestigated the restaurants of New Orleans, 
and learned to order meals that merited 
the description “ fit fora king.” They tried 
the hotel at Ponchartrain, and often stopped 
at Le Moine’s, on Canal Street, where one 


might stroll past counters loaded with 
French pastries, eat one’s fill, and depart 
after paying Le Moine the large sum of ten 
cents. 

In St. Louis, their rendezvous was Gan- 


ter’s or Palmer’s. They also became pa- 
trons of the theater and opera in both 
ports, and acquired a fair Shakespearean 
education while amusing themselves. 

Ned Lane was unusual. He saw facts 
as clearly as David, and he had been 
brought up as a leader. He had: regular 
and somewhat solid features, a strong chin, 
black hair, and clear gray eyes. He was 
engaged to Céleste Philippe, a daughter of 
one of the old French houses of St. Louis, 
and the affair made steady progress until 
he was married a year or two later. 

Ned’s love was strong, but, like his other 
emotions, restrained. Céleste’s dignity was 
equal to his own, so that David sometimes 
felt that their engagement must resemble 
those contracted between members of royal 
families, where everything moves on a for- 
mal plane until the wedding takes place, and 
where, even afterward, no one is privileged 
to discern what degree of feeling exists in 
private. 

The first conversation on the guards took 
place when David came off watch at mid- 
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night, following their meeting. It was 
chiefly concerned with news of each other 
and of mutual acquaintances. One of the 
high school students had been appointed 
to West Point, and two had gone to Col- 
orado. A young man named Wilfred An- 
derson had been killed at a political meet- 
ing on the western border of Missouri. 
Wilson Denman, whose drinking ability 
had been prodigious, had taken to the law, 
and had done brilliantly in his first case, 
but since then had spent more time in the 
Bartling House bar than in his office. 
Oram, by the way, had been murdered one 
night as he slept in a room at the rear of 
the Old Rock Tavern. No one knew why. 

At this point, Ned interrupted with an 
exclamation. 

“ Oh, Davy, did you know that Johnson 
Hicks was on the river now?” 

David, who was smoking a cigar, drew 
on it calmly before replying. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ One of Roxie’s 
pilots told me something about it in New 
Orleans. Cub, isn’t he?” 

Lane nodded. 

“His father, poor old man, died just a 
month ago. I don’t suppose you heard of it, 
or, if you did, you probably didn’t connect 
the name. Well, at any rate, the old fellow 
died, and Johnson stopped his law work al- 
most at once and began to make moves to 
get his share of the estate. It’s a confound- 
ed shame! James Hicks built up a wonder- 
ful warehouse and supply business, and that 
silly scoundrel Johnson hasn’t sense enough 
to keep it going. I understand that the 
sale has already been arranged.” 

David grunted. 

“What made Johnson come on the 
river?” 

“Oh, he’s flighty. He has tried three 
occupations already. There’s no telling 
what idea he has now, but I suppose one 
reason he came was on your account.” 

“ Mine?” 

“Well, I think so, Davy. You see, 
Johnson lost a good deal of ground in St. 
Louis after that affair with you. A good 
many of the men snubbed him outright, 
and the girls, especially Sally Anne’s little 
circle, stopped inviting him to their parties 
and dances. It was his own fault, of course, 
but it was unfortunate. Johnson Hicks 
could have gone to any height he wanted, 
if he’d only been able to use sense enough 
not to try too hard. You know the St. 
Louis people, David. They’re not snob- 








bish, but they resent intrusiveness—and he 
was damned intrusive! Well, there he was, 
losing ground socially, unable to do well 
at any occupation, and hearing a great deal 
of talk about you and what you’d done. 
I think he came to feel, in some way, that 
you were responsible for all his bad luck, 
so that it came to be a personal issue be- 
tween him and you—in his mind, of course. 
At any rate, I know he told one man that 
he was going to make a better record than 
you have; and he has never stopped saying 
that he means to get even with you some 
day.” 

David uttered an incredulous exclama- 
tion. In the rush of river life he had prac- 
tically forgotten Johnson Hicks. It was 
nearly four years, now, since the duel. 

“Don’t tell me he would treasure the 
memory of such a quarrel!” 

“Oh, but he would,” answered Ned. 
“ That’s his nature. Somehow he’s got the 
idea that manliness is founded on vengeful- 
ness. If he can get square with you, he 
thinks he’ll get square with the world. A 
lot of men reason that way. I can’t un- 
derstand it any more than you, but they 
do, just the same. It wasn’t so very long 
ago, if you'll remember, that old Colonel 
Smith—the man who always called himself 
Smith T., to distinguish himself from other 
Smiths — killed a man in Ste. Genevieve 
because the fellow had made a disparaging 
remark about him during a murder trial in 
1845.” 

David remained quiet for a long time, 
watching his cigar smoke drift rearward, 
and studying the mysterious line of shore, 
as revealed to his pilot’s eyes in the star- 
light. Even in conversation his brain was 
busy, noting mechanically that the water 
was rising a little, and that the bank was 
being eaten away at this point. 

Finally he flicked off his ash and calmly 
changed the subject. 

“ By the way,” he asked, “ what do you 
hear of Sally Anne these days? Havins 
excluded Hicks from her calling list, has she 
any one left?” 

“ Ves, yes!” laughed Lane. “ Bless you, 
yes! All the men of our class at school 
manage to see her at least once a week, I 
think, and all the men in the new classes 
are at her feet. If I were you, David, and 
were inclined to like her, I should feel wor- 
ried about it.” 

“Perhaps I do,” answered David. 
It was not until much later that he re- 
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vealed, in another talk beneath the stars, 
the true state of affairs between himself and 
Sally Anne. 

XIII 


SOMETIMES, as you follow the Missis- 
sippi, you turn into a bend when the sun is 
setting dead ahead of you. Then comes 
a moment in which you breathe with awe. 
For quarter of an hour, perhaps, you will 
have been traveling through atmosphere 
like the inside of an opal, where purple 
vapors and flecks of gold leaf hang in sus- 
pension. The wind will have fallen, and 
the quiet will have aroused expectation of 
something transcendent. 

When the bow swings, expectancy is re- 
alized. The rays of the sun ricochet from 
the running waters, making them blend 
with the blood-red sky. Islands and sand 
bars are traced out with silver lace. Trees 
‘become glowing silhouettes. . The exhaust is 
subdued, and the boat seems. to drift 
through dust of gold with no sound save 
that of the chuckling current. 

Once, as David left the long dining tables 
in the cabin, he realized from the position 
of the boat, and from the slanting beams 
which struck in through the gangways, that 
such a time was near. He hastened to the 
promenade and mounted the stairs to the 
hurricane deck upon the twilight side. 
Coming into the open, he uttered an eager 
exclamation and hurried forward, unwilling 
to miss a moment of the glory. 

He became aware of a young woman 
standing alone, near the bow. Her head 
and shoulders were part of the sunset. 

Forgetting the proprieties of the day, 
which were quite easily offended, he placed 
himself alongside her. She glanced at him 
and smiled, while the boat stood down into 
the source of light. At once they began 
talking like friends. 

“T’m glad you came, sir,” she declared 
impulsively. “ I needed some one to help me 
appreciate it.” 

David chuckled in an excited way. 

“TI know, miss,” he replied. “ I’ve often 
felt that way. There’s one stage of the sun- 
set where I become delirious, and want to 
talk.” 

Her quiet laughter mingled with the 
sound of the water. ‘ 

“ T have no such stage of feeling,” she re- 
plied. “It must be chronic with me. I 
always want to talk, but there are times 
when I particularly enjoy having listeners.” 
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Now the boat’s head swung again, and 
the brilliance was dulled as the sun neared 
a distant line of hills. On common impulse 
they abandoned the view and inspected each 
other a little shyly. 

The girl found her companion a tall 
young man in an elegantly fitting blue tailed 
coat, a soft white shirt, a low collar, and 
an immaculate white lawn stock tied in a 
loose bow. He carried himself like an aris- 
tocrat—not like a born aristocrat, but like 
one who has achieved high station by ef- 
fort and has acquired the proper manner 
by emulation, 

David saw a light-haired, blue-eyed girl 
of nineteen, whose lightness and youth de- 
fied the artificiality of the crinoline she 
wore—for the crinoline, with its hoops or 
its well-nigh rigid petticoat, had replaced 
the flounces of the early fifties. The lower 
edge of her skirt was doing various geo- 
metric things as she stood in the freshening 
- breeze. 

David thought that she was ethereal and 
delicate, but that was merely the effect 
of her personality and her years. She was 
engaging, with a strong appeal to men, but 
in reality she was far from ethereal. Her 
shoulders and bosom were well developed 
and of good solid flesh, and she was vi- 
brantly alive, with red blood showing under 
her clear skin. Her lips were more than 
full, and her cheeks and brows were hung 
with faintly outlined folds of flesh which 
proclaimed her to be decidedly of human 
clay. What David felt was her daintiness, 
which counteracted all this. 

These impressions, of course, were formed 
in an instant’s time. The conversation was 
not interrupted. 

“T am apt to be a poor listener, miss,” 
chuckled David. “As I said, the sunset 
makes me delirious and anxious to hear 
myself talk.” 

She bowed. 

“ T am apt to be a hopelessly trivial talk- 
er, sir.” 

“T choose to regard that observation as 
a deliberate seeking for compliment,” cen- 
sored David. 

Her eyes twinkled. She lost her dancing 
school manner. 

“Oh, I was hoping for a compliment, of 
course!” 

David assumed a humorously severe air. 

“T never compliment young ladies,” he 
said, paraphrasing a sermon which a trav- 
eling preacher had delivered the evening 
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before. “I’m afraid it tends to make them 
frivolous.” 

She pretended shock. 

“You are a scapegrace,” she accused. 
“* Mocking the bishop! Where will such a 
pilot take us?” 

Now David placed her. She was the 
daughter of Captain Tom Burton, who had 
helped in issuing David’s license in New 
Orleans. Captain Burton had retired from 
active river work, but was an inspector for 
the government, and was reported to own 
shares in several of the more prosperous 
packets. David had taken dinner at the 
captain’s home upon the day his papers 
were given him, and had been introduced 
to Alice Burton on that occasion. She had 
just finished her schooling, David remem- 
bered, and had been quite juvenile, wearing 
full-length pantalettes and retiring at half 
past eight. 

“* My goodness!” he exclaimed. “ You 
are Alice Burton!” 

“ My goodness!” she mimicked. “ Do 
strange young ladies talk to you as I have, 
without being introduced?” 

“‘ All young ladies are strange,” he re- 
torted blandly. ‘ Besides, I’ll bet you did 
not know me at first.” 

“ N-no, I didn’t,” she admitted, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘I didn’t really look 
at you at first.” 

David took her arm, and they began to 
promenade, following the example of sev- 
eral other couples who were now on the 
hurricane deck. 

He found it amazingly delightful to be 
so engaged. In essence, his life had been 
lonely since the break with Sally Anne. 
His companionship with Ned had been 
pleasant, but David had never escaped a 
certain restlessness. Good times, beautiful 
scenes, had all seemed to lack something— 
had seemed to lack the presence of a girl 
who shared his enthusiasms. 

“TI thought it was romantic,” he said. 
“ Identities didn’t matter. It was enough 
to find some one who enjoyed such a won- 
derful sunset.” 

“T’m not going to say I found it ro- 
mantic, too,” she answered. ‘ Gracious, 
but you are uncomfortably headlong for a 
pilot! I really prefer the bishop. I believe 
he’s safer.” 

“For heaven, perhaps—not for New Or- 
leans. You are a guest of the boat, I sup- 
pose? That makes me your host, so I must 
do my best to entertain you.” 
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“ By talking of romance? Are your other 
guests entertained by that?” 

“ Infallibly,” he assured her; “but, of 
course, the pay passengers like it best.” 

“Mr. Rudd, you are an atrocious flirt!” 
she condemned. 

He laughed frankly. 

“T’m surprised that I’m able to be such 
a good one,” he acknowledged. “It’s like 
being in a play, the way I’m talking to 
you.” 

At the moment a string orchestra in the 
cabin began to play a waltz. David led 
the girl toward the stairway. 

“Come, please,” he requested. ‘“ We 
dance on this boat, and as host I must ask 
you to favor me; but we haven’t long. I 
go on watch at eight.” 

She stopped. 

“T will excuse you, if you wish,” she 
teased. ‘I don’t care for duty dances.” 

He assumed vast relief. 

“ Phew! I am excused, you say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, as David Rudd, I beg the favor 
of a dance with Miss Alice Burton.” 

She bowed. 

“Miss Burton is pleased. Take my arm, 
Mr. Rudd.” 

David did not leave the cabin until the 
boat’s watchman, chuckling into a grizzled 
beard, called him from Alice’s side. 

It was the beginning of a hurried and 
impetuous courtship. Their feeling for 
each other needed no time to grow. It had 
leaped into full intensity at the moment 
when they came together, so that they had 
only to realize its strength. This did not take 
long, for David contrived to spend nearly 
all his time in New Orleans with Alice. 

As the daughter of a riverman, she was 
not particularly well known in the city, and 
so was not distracted by social affairs. As 
the daughter of a widower, she was per- 
mitted to be unconventional in the matter 
of seeing and entertaining young men. Be- 
fore long David had proposed to her, quite 
properly, in the walled garden in rear of 
her home, and, having been quite properly 
accepted, was faced with the necessity of 
making the customary call upon her father. 

Captain Burton, who wore a bushy mop 
of white hair and long white mustaches that 
Closed like seaweed over the tips of his 
cigars, was a man of many affairs. Now 
and then he traveled along the water front 
at New Orleans, collecting sums due him 
from the profits of the half dozen steam- 
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boats in which he was interested. Now and 
then he was to be found on Carondelet 
Street, on intimate terms with the cotton 
speculators and brokers who forgathered 
there. When racing was going on at the 
New Orleans track, he was certain to be 
on hand, and no gambler in the city but 
knew him and spoke respectfully of the 
size and wisdom of his bets. 

David called upon him at his office in 
an old two-floor building a few doors from 
Canal Street. 

Burton seemed unmoved as he heard the 
young man’s request for his consent to 
Alice’s engagement. In fact, he was so 
calm that the anxious youngster had time 
to become genuinely alarmed before a reply 
was forthcoming. It almost seemed that 
Captain Burton might be wogking himself 
into a passion. 

However, when he finally removed his 
cigar from his mouth, it was only to ask a 
question. 

“ David, what has been your ambition? 
At what mark are you shooting?” 

As the captain finished, he replaced his 
cigar hurriedly. He smoked from break- 
fast till bedtime, and always seemed afraid 
that he might allow his attention to be dis- 
tracted from the practice. 

“Well, sir,” answered David, “ I’ve al- 
ways wanted to be a captain and owner, of 
course; but that’s a long way off.” 

Burton nodded. When the right instant 
came, David’s information having been re- 
ceived and digested, he removed his cigar 
again. 

“ Very well, David. Now, how strong is 
that ambition? Do you think you want 
that more than anything else? Would you 
be disappointed if you never got to own 
a steamboat?” 

David eyed the swirling cloud about the 
captain’s head reflectively. 

“Yes, sir, I would. I’m sure I would.” 
. Burton’s eyes, cool and narrow-set, met 

is. 

“Then get what you want before you 
marry, David. A man should come to his 
wife settled and established. He should re- 
gard marriage as one of the rewards of 
making money—that is, of making prog- 
ress.” Burton made an impatient gesture. 
“He should not regard it as a stage in 
progress. That’s a mistake too often made. 
The idea of marrying and beginning life 
together is romantic, but miserable. I’ve 
always taught Alice to think so.” . 
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David sat frowning over this. The cap- 
tain inspected him carefully and seemed to 
find something that he liked. He took a 
more lenient tone. 

“ I’m talking for your good and hers, my 
boy. There is no greater bitterness than 
marriage followed by delayed progress. A 
man’s wife, particularly when she is a girl 
like Alice, should enter his life at a time 
when she can’t hold him back. You prob- 
ably think she could not hold you back— 
but she can, David. A woman does that. 
She interferes, and drags, and uses up time. 
Alice is an extravagant girl, too.” Captain 
Burton cocked his head a little proudly 
when he said this. ‘ She’s as extravagant 
as can be. We're an extravagant race, we 
rivermen. You'll never achieve ownership 
on a pilot’s, salary after you’re married, 
David!” 

This stand Captain Burton refused to 
modify. David must become an owner be- 
fore he could marry. 

Alice, when David told her, supported 
her father. 

“ He knows best, David, dear,” she said 
a great many times. “ He’s had so much 
experience. He knows how to do nearly 
everything.” 

“ But he makes our marriage almost im- 
possible,” protested David. “ I’ve saved a 
little money, but not near enough to buy a 
steamboat.” . 

Whenever this point was reached, Alice 
would permit herself to be embraced. 
David, with his body throbbing, would hear 
her say that he was ever so much smarter 
than other men, and would find some way 
to achieve ownership, if he truly loved 
her. David would say, desperately, that 
this was true, but he would be perplexed, 
nevertheless. He did love her, and truly; 
but even when that fact was realized, no 
solution to his problem appeared. 

Alice, looking into his troubled eyes, 
would often breathe a suggestion. 

“ Perhaps the kind old man in St. Louis, 
the one who gave you your education, would 
help you.” 

“No, no!” David invariably replied. 
“T can’t ask anything more of him.” 

In time, events in New Orleans came to 
move in a systematic way. David would 
leave his boat at the levee and would go 
into the city for a holiday with Alice. Dur- 
ing that holiday he would be vouchsafed a 
few tempting revelations of possible happi- 
ness, and he would receive many hints that 
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he must speedily meet the requirements 
that Captain Burton had laid down. 

The hints were never lacking in plain- 
ness, and before long they became curt. 
Father and daughter let it be known that 
they were not backward in showing dis- 
pleasure. They contrived to do it in an 
aristocratic way, which said that they were 
people whose will had never been denied; 
but they also made it evident that their 
traditions would not permit them to deal 
with a man who offered excuses instead of 
results. David would return to his boat 
haunted by judiciously aroused desire, by 
memories of a quivering lip and of a 
father’s stern frown. 

In the language of the day the Burtons 
bullyragged him, but for all their impa- 
tience they did not give him up. The cap- 
tain and Alice were admirably persistent. 
David did not like their mercenary attitude, 
but, like it or not, he was too ably handled 
to be able to withdraw from the affair. 

Alone, he might argue that it would be 
best to do so, but he could never tell Alice 
this. She unbalanced him, attracted him, 
and reduced him to trembling desire. When 
he left her, he would reflect that it was the 
captain who was mercenary. Freed from 
her father’s influence, Alice would change 
and be the sweet, dainty girl he knew. 

Furthermore, he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that he was mercenary himself. 
He dreamed of ownership and wealth. He 
visualized Alice’s radiant face on the day 
when he told her that he had acquired a 
steamboat. He visualized the happy, bub- 
bling creature she would be if bountifully 


supplied with money. Another picture was 


of Captain Burton swelling like a turkey 
gobbler in pride for an opulent son-in-law. 

David was no longer happy on the river. 
He was constantly pondering ways and 
means to get more money—ways to in- 
crease a relatively small fund of savings 
into the price of a steamboat. Off watch, 
he occasionally sauntered into the barroom 
at the forward end of the boiler deck, and 
looked with longing eyes at the crowded 
gaming tables. Half a dozen river gamblers 
kept rooms reserved on the boat, and were 
as certain to be on hand as the crew. They 
were men who would let the play run as 
high as one’s ambition suggested. 

David was tempted to take what little 
he had and try to run it up to a fortune; 
but, luckily, his better judgment prevailed 
here. He knew, as every steamboat man 
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knew, that the professional gamblers al- 
ways won. 

Finally David was forced to action. 
Captain Burton sent for him one day and 
received him with an air of challenge. 

“T know of something that ought to in- 
terest you, young man,” he announced. 

“ What’s that?” 

“IT know where you can get a steam- 
boat for a very trifling price. She’s tied 
up with the effects of a dead man, and can 
only be sold by order of court. The people 
who hold her have little idea of her value, 
and are making no attempt to sell; but 
if some one approached them, they would 
undoubtedly dispose of her.” 

“Oh!” said David doubtfully. 

“ Now,” advised Captain Burton, in a 
way which said that young Mr. Rudd 
could not fail to follow his suggestion, 
“you just get your money together and go 
up the Bayou La Fourche to the planta- 
tion of Mr. Lavigne. The boat is in his 
possession. She’s called the Henry Chou- 
teau, and Jules Lavigne, this planter’s 
brother, was formerly her captain and sole 
owner. She’s only about two hundred tons, 
but she’ll be an excellent craft for you to 
begin operations with. Ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars will buy her. What do 
you think of that?” 

“It’s a splendid opportunity,” replied 
David. 

“Don’t fail to take advantage of it,” 
concluded Captain Burton. “ You can cer- 
tainly raise that much. You must have 
friends or relatives in St. Louis who will 
help you. Any business man would jump 
at such a bargain; but be discreet, David. 
You and I are probably the only men in 
New Orleans who know about it. If you 
talk too much, you may lose the chance.” 

David was disconsolate when he left the 
captain’s office. In addition to serving no- 
tice that the time for temporizing was over, 
Burton had indeed given him news of an 
opportunity. 

If the circumstances were as stated, it 
would only be a matter of weeks before 
some lucky mortal would own the Henry 
Chouteau; and the price was so low that 
the boat could hardly fail to pay for itself 
in one profitable trip. A man with suffi- 
cient credit could give a thirty-day note 
for her, and be almost certain of meeting it 
from his earnings. In those days it was not 
uncommon for a steamboat to average two 
hundred dollars a mile, clear of operating 
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expenses. Freight was charged by the 
hundredweight, and passengers by a lump 
sum per head, and even a light trip from 
New Orleans to St. Louis was likely to re- 
turn from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars 
Clear. 

David had no credit, and had less than 
two thousand dollars cash. He might seek 
a banker or money jender, and get credit 
on such’a risk, but to do so in New Or- 
leans would involve the danger that Cap- 
tain Burton had mentioned. The money 
lender might spread news of the opportunity 
and cause a scramble for possession of the 
boat. David decided that he must wait 
until he reached St. Louis, and must ap- 
proach Dr. Trudeau for the necessary 
funds. 

The thought made him sick at heart. 
He owed the doctor too much already, and 
it seemed dishonorable to ask more. He 
should stand on his own feet now. He 
racked his brain for a plan which would 
enable him to do so, and was fairly des- 
perate when it came time to sail, that same 
afternoon. ° 

XIV 


As David strolled over the crest of the 
levee, he came upon Ned Lane, who was 
checking the items on a freight list as they 
were carried up the gangplank. 

“ Helio!” called Ned. ‘“ Who do you 
think is aboard? Our old friend Marshall 
Keyes, big as life. He’s going to make the 
trip with us.” 

“Ts that so?” asked David. ‘“ Where is 
he now?” 

“Up on the boiler deck somewhere. 
There he is, waving to us. Go up and see 
him. I'll find you both later.” 

Keyes had not changed a great deal since 
his school days. He was still slender and 
flushed of countenance, but he had acquired 
@ certain settled air of importance. 

“ What were you doing in New Orleans?” 
asked David. 

“ My father sent me down the river,” re- 
plied Marshall. ‘“ I’m in business with him, 
you know, and something came up that only 
a member of the firm could handle; so I 
came to see about it.” 

“ That’s fine,” said David. 

They enjoyed a long talk, while Ned 
worked like a beaver on the bank. At 
last the bell tapped, and it was necessary 
for David to go to the pilot house, since he 
was to stand the first watch of the trip. 
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“As soon as we get started,” he ex- 
plained, “ Ned Lane will probably be free 
to talk to you, and later on we'll all three 
be together.” 

Coming off watch at eight o’clock, he 
sought the pair. He could not find Mar- 
shall at all, and finally discovered Ned Lane 
at work in tthe office. He remarked upon 
Keyes’s disappearance. 

“ Probably gone to his stateroom,” said 
Ned. “ Settled for a short nap, and won't 
be up till morning. You know how this 
Southern air affects you. I'll look over 
the stateroom list and rouse him out after 
a while.” 

“ Oh, let him go till morning,” chuckled 
David. “I’d just as soon get some sleep 
myself. I’m on from midnight till four, you 
know.” 

At midnight, of course, David went direct 
from his bunk to the pilot house, imagining 
that Marshall was somewhere below sound 
asleep. At four o’clock he was greatly sur- 
prised to encounter the missing youth in 
the gray shadows of the hurricane deck. 
When he stepped up to Marshall and found 
him shaking, as if with a chill, he realized 
that something serious was in the wind. 


“‘ What’s the matter?” he asked quickly. 
“What became of you?” 

Marshall Keyes gulped huskily. 

“‘ T’ve—I’ve been playing cards.” 

“ Playing with whom?” demanded Da- 


vid. “ Where?” 

“We played in a man’s stateroom,” re- 
plied Marshall. 

David uttered a sharp exclamation. He 
knew the rest of the story without asking. 
The river gamblers were uncanny in spot- 
ting likely victims and in finding out the 
exact state of their finances. Marshall had 
spoken of being on an important mission. 
In that day of uncertain banks and wildcat 
currency, an important mission usually had 
to do with the delivery of large quantities 
of gold and silver. 

If Marshall’s mission was of that na- 
ture, the gamblers would have kept him 
under observation, and would have lured 
him off as soon as possible, to prevent Da- 
vid or Ned from warning him against in- 
dulging in play. They were wonderful 
actors, those gamblers, and they would 
have little trouble in deceiving a young man 
on his first long trip; and if they had de- 
ceived him, they would never permit him 
to stop play until they had taken the last 
cent within his reach. 
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“What was his name?” asked David. 

Marshall racked his‘memory and gave up 
with a groan. 

“ T don’t know,” he admitted finally, with 
misery in his voice. ‘“ I don’t know!” 

Now David could detect the odor of 
whisky and a nauseous smell of stale cigar 
smoke. 

“ Did you lose much?” he asked. 

Marshall swayed a little and clung to him 
desperately. 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” he gasped. 
“ Twenty thousand dollars!” 

Then came the story, which was quite as 
David surmised. Marshall had been asked 
to take a hand in a game for small stakes. 
The play had begun at a table in the cabin, 
but after a time had been adjourned to a 
stateroom. They had played euchre at first, 
but the other men, one by one, had sug- 
gested poker. The man who asked Marshall 
to play had protested that he would not 
gamble, but had finally yielded, and had 
asked Marshall to agree to the change. 

Marshall lost his expense money, and 
then received so attractive a hand that he 
decided to risk a small amount of the re- 
mittance he was carrying. He won. With 
that he lost his head completely, and went 
on playing until his losses cut deep into 
his father’s money. 

Finally there came a great hand. Heaps 
of gold were placed on the table. Marshall, 
coached by a man who had dropped out of 
the game, sent ‘to the clerk for the balance 
of the sum which had been intrusted to 
him, and wagered it. He stood to win 
back all he had lost. 

The other players were barely able to 
equal his bet, but finally managed to do 
so, and called ‘him. One of them displayed 
a winning hand. 

While Marshall babbled on, giving the 
details of the final deal and draw, and of 
other hands which had preceded the last, 
David was thinking. 

“ Come with me,” he said to Marshall. 
“ Let’s tell Ned.” 

They awoke Ned Lane and held a con- 
ference with him. Marshall remembered 
the number of the stateroom in which the 
game was held, and Ned confirmed David’s 
suspicions. 

“Tt was old Sam Cushing,” he an- 
nounced. ~“ He’s had that room three trips. 
Of course, he knew Marshall was a friend 
of mine, so he waited until after I went to 
bed to ‘have him send for his money.” 
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“But what can we do?” asked Keyes. 
“Ts there any way you can make him give 
it back?” 

David did not reply. He was seated on 
Ned’s bunk, gazing thoughtfully at. noth- 
ing in particular. After glancing at him, 
Ned shook his head in response to Mar- 
shall’s question. 

“ Give it back?” he repeated. ‘No, 
Marshall, that’s impossible. If I was cap- 
tain of the boat, I might make him do it, 
but a mud clerk or a pilot doesn’t count 
alongside a big river gambler. Old Sam has 
three or four friends on this boat, and— 
why, they’d be liable to shoot me if I tried 
any such thing. The captain wouldn’t in- 
terfere for me, either.” 

' “Oh, God!” groaned Keyes suddenly. 
“Tm ruined! You don’t know my father. 
He’ll send me to jail. He'll certainly drive 
me away from home, and no one in St. 
Louis will speak to me. What can I do? 
Isn’t there some way we could—” 

“ Marshall!” exclaimed David, arousing 
from speculation. ‘“ You weren’t supposed 
to get back to St. Louis at any certain time, 
were you? This remittance might easily 
have been delayed several weeks, eh?” 

“ Why, yes,” said Marshall uncertainly. 
“T suppose it might have been delayed. I 
know father wasn’t expecting it for two 
weeks or more. I only came because I 
knew you would both be on this boat.” 

David got to his feet. 

“Then you didn’t let him know you 
were coming with us?” 

“ No.” 

“ Marshall, I think I can pull you out of 
trouble. Don’t halloo too soon, because 
we’ve got to take a desperate chance—-both 
of us; but I’m going to try.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Wait a little and I’ll explain. I’m go- 
ing to see Sam Cushing now.” 

While his friends stared, open-mouthed, 
he departed. 

Sleepy negroes, who were washing table 
tops in the long cabin, blinked at David 
as he made his way to a stateroom amid- 
ships. The first rays of the sun were light- 
~ ing the red and green panes of the skylights. 

David tapped on the stateroom door. 

“What do you want?” growled a low 
voice from within. 

“T want to see you,” replied David. 
“Tt’s Rudd, the pilot.” 

The door was opened cautiously and 
finally swung back. When David stepped 
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inside, he found Sam Cushing putting a 
large pistol in a holster which lay near his 
pillow. The gambler was a big man, 
dressed in wrinkled trousers and a heavy 
blue undershirt which had streaks of soil 
upon it. His face was hard and fringed 
with whiskers, so that he had something of 
the look of a stern deacon or vestryman. 
He was not above capitalizing his looks and 
posing as a pillar of the church, when it 
seemed as if he might gain a professional 
advantage in that way. : 

Receiving a nod and a muttered word of 
greeting, David began speaking. 

“TI want to make a bargain with you, 
Sam. You won twenty thousand dollars 
last night—” 

“Shut up!” snapped Cushing, making 
his lips a narrow line. “ Don’t try to make 
me pay that back. Rodger Clark allows 
card playing on these boats, and you’ve got 
nothing to do with it. I won it fair. He 
had his chance. If you try to interfere, 
by God, I'll see you run off the river!” 

“TI don’t want you to pay it back. I 
want you to lend it to me.” 

Cushing straightened. His eyes bored 
through David, but his features did not 
change, not even to betray the curiosity he 
expressed. 

“ Lend it—twenty thousand dollars?” 

David nodded. 

“ You'll have good security, in a way. I 
want to buy a steamboat with it, and you 
know I can make enough out of the boat to 
pay you back. I'll give you a note. My 
plan is not only to make enough to pay 
you, but enough to square young Keyes 
with the world. He’s a good youngster, 
Sam, and you ought to give him that much 
chance—give us that much chance, I 
mean.” 

Cushing went to the washstand at the 
foot of his bunk and began pouring water 
into the bowl. 

“What steamboat?” he asked. 

“ Never mind. I know what boat, and 
I know I can buy her. What do you say?” 

“You're crazy!” 

“No, I mean it, and it’s as good an 
opportunity as you ever had in your life. 
If you’ll give me the money and I can get 
down river in time to buy the boat, I'll 
guarantee to pay you back twenty-five 
thousand for twenty. Otherwise, I’ll return 
the twenty at once. You have my word on 
it, and my word means something on the 
river.’ 
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“ Well, I’ll be derned.” 

Sam Cushing thoughtfully stirred the 
water with his forefinger. 

“ You don’t want to ruin that boy’s life, 
do you, when you stand to make five thou- 
sand by saving him?” 

Cushing continued to stir the water in his 
wash bowl. Finally he withdrew his finger, 
dried it gravely, and held out his hand. 

“T'll go you, Rudd,” he said. “ I'll just 
go you on that.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“‘T’ve said so.” 

“ You're pretty square, at that,” said 
David, shaking hands; “‘ but remember one 
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thing, Sam—there’ll never be any gambling 
on any boat I own. I wouldn’t want to 
have the breaking of a man like Keyes on 
my soul, directly or indirectly.” 

Cushing chuckled. 

“ Well, you’re fair enough about it, any- 
how; but see here, Rudd. You oughtn’t 
to get to preaching, or to making any such 
rules as that. You can’t stop gambling. 
Men ’ll always gamble. They’ll always try 
to get money without working. They’ll 
gamble in spite of your rules. In fact, 
Rudd, you’re gambling now—on your abil- 
ity to make money out of a steamboat; 
and I’m gambling on you.” 


(To be continued in the September number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE) 





THE FACE STILL MINE 


BELoveD, if sometimes I dream 
On old fair faces fled away, 

Tis not—ah, no!—because I deem 
Yours is less beautiful than they, 
Here by my side this summer day, 

However fair their phantom shine. 
Lost faces, sober sooth to say, 

Teach me to guard the face still mine. 


Lo, as they glide, a shadowy stream, 
New lessons to my heart I lay, 
Pondering upon a late-learned theme— 
That all the paradisal clay 
That often led my heart astray 
Brings me but nearer to one shrine. 
Oh, love, forever wise and gay, 
Teach me to guard the face still mine! 


Too long I followed the cold beam 

Of the dead moon, and did gainsay 
The eternal morning’s living gleam, 

And to lost faces was wont to pray; 

But comes a time for the heart to stay, 
With a deep anchor, in the divine 

Long peace of one eternal bay— 
Teach me to guard the face still mine! 


ENVOI 


Beloved, no doubts can say me nay; 
You that are rose and star and wine, 
You that turn autumn into May, 
Teach me to guard the face still mine! 





Richard Leigh 





















Marriages Are Made in 
Heaven 


A ROMANCE OF MONTANA AND VERMONT 


By Myron Brinig 


HE earliest settlers did not come 
very quickly or in great numbers 
to Montana, the Treasure Territory, 

and there were few women among them. 
Many a lone cabin in the hills cried out 
for the tender and efficient hand of a 
woman. The lonely ranch house waited 
cold and cheerless for the gracious hostess 
who would some day create an atmosphere 
of kindliness and hospitality. Thousands 
were the pricked fingers of the blundering 
males who attempted to do their own tan- 
gled sewing chores. Beyond number were 
the burned hands and ruined digestions that 
experimented with kitchen ranges and bis- 
cuits by the book. 

Helen Cady came to Montana Territory 
from the congealed fortress of tradition 
that we call New England. Romance and 
adventure beckoned to her lustily, like twin 
horsemen of the plains dashing away toward 
the horizon, waving gorgeous bandannas. 
Before she cared to review her thoughts in 
sober reflection she was a passenger on the 
West-bound limited, leaving behind the last 
outpost of convention, gentility, and law at 
the Nebraska frontier. 

Helen was a fragile young woman with 
pleasing, regular features and large, wistful 
eyes. To explain why she had closed the 
door of Milltown, Vermont, behind her, to 
travel away into the wilderness of Roundup, 
Montana, one must first explain Timothy 
Beaudet, ranch owner extraordinary, more 
of a character than a gentleman. 

Beaudet was master of some of the rich- 
est cow country in the whole of the 
Northwest. His cattle roamed far and 
wide over the rolling plains and plateaus. 
There were no fences in those days, and 
often the remote blue wall of the sky was 
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the only sign that the world had a jumping- q 


off place. Beaudet was such a monarch as ~ 


the Old World never knew. The feudal ~ 
barons of the Middle Ages would have been ~ 
amazed at the seemingly endless sweep of ~ 
land that he ruled in high and mighty ~ 
fashion. 3 4 

True, Beaudet. was not such a master of ~ 


men as the rulers of medieval Europe; but © 


his possessions and his wealth far out- — 


stripped those earlier knights and lords. ~ 


Beaudet was a czar in his own country, a © 
potentate in his own household. a 
About his personal side there is much to ~ 
be said, pro and con; and this tale concerns 
mostly the con. “4 
Many stories of Beaudet, the man, were ~ 
abroad. They were conflicting, but, meas- ~ 
ured as a whole, they were not to the cattle ~ 
baron’s credit. It was known that he lived = 
rather freely with his three Indian house- — 
keepers; but that, after all, was not unusual 
for the ranchmen of those far-off days. ~ 
Something else, which went deeper, damned 
Beaudet in the eyes of his neighbors. 3 
The baron was not secretive about ~ 
himself in so far as women were concerned. 
In the same breath it may be said to his 
discredit that he boasted overmuch of his 
conquests. He was not so romantic as 
Don Juan, nor so amusing as Rabelais. 
Conspicuously displayed above his desk 
in the “committee room” of his ranch 
house were a dozen or so photographs of 
musical comedy actresses in more or less 
indelicate poses. Often, in the very heart 
and center of a business discussion, with 
fifteen or twenty men seated around his 
table, Beaudet would slide off the subject 
under discussion and blow a cyclonic kiss 


at the photographs. 
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“When I was back East—” he would 
begin, and the men would settle themselves 
for a yarn clothed in a string of beads and 
oppressively redolent of lilac perfume— 
lilac being the popular odor of the day. 

“The taste these tales left in the mouth 
was somewhat darker than dark brown. 
Visitors to the Beaudet ranch were heard 
to remark that though they admired their 
host as a.man of business, they ranked him 
low as a man of honor. 

No, Beaudet wasn’t exactly looked up 
to. In Montana, before the “ free air ” 
sign was prominently displayed as a wel- 
coming gesture to motoring tourists, before 
the movie cowboy had made the real thing 
a figure of suspicion and doubt—before 
these influences had penetrated—a woman 
was the ultimate ideal placed on a high 
pedestal. She was sacred without a quali- 
fying clause. 

It was no wonder, then, that Beaudet’s 
oily tongue was resented. Upon one occa- 
sion the baron was fired at by some one 
who had taken exception to one of his 
stories, in which a woman figured none too 
idealistically. The story will not be repeat- 
ed here. 

It is to be noted that the sheriff did not 
summon a posse, in order that the near- 
assassin might be run down. Oh, no! 
The sheriff knew the temper of his fellow 
pioneers too well for such a trick. 

For several months the baron carried 
about with him a useless arm done up in 
a sling. Instead of learning the lesson the 
bullet carried in its case, however, he only 
added a new photograph to his already 
spectacular display above the desk, and 
his visits to the East continued to add to 
the lengthy list of questionable tales in his 
repertoire. He was deaf to outside opin- 
ion. He was incurable. 


Il 


BEAUDET’s foreman was a Louisiana 
gentleman who carried about with him the 
mighty agreeable air of the old South. 
Yes, suh! Gene Rossiter looked like what 
Sir Galahad must have looked like before 
Watts sentimentalized the knight into a 
mushy immortality. 

Gene had been born to the purple of a 


plantation not so far from New Orleans, 
but in his early teens his father had parted 
with the family wealth in an absurd cotton 


speculation. As a result, the young man 
had gone to roving in search of adventure 
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and fortune. Now, at twenty-seven, he was 
a man of the newest world, a thoroughly 
charming romantic who had worked on 
many ranches throughout Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Montana. The baron valued Gene 
highly. 

“ Best foreman in the country,” Beaudet 
would tell visitors. “ Thoroughly honest 
and a gentleman, by cactus!” 

Gene had to listen to these complimen- 
tary speeches, in spite of the fact that he 
blushed and jigged painfully during their 
embarrassing progress. 

“ Thar’s only one thing that puzzles me 
about Gene,” continued the baron in an off- 
hand way. “ He don’t seem to cotton much 
to the ladies.” 

Business of significant nodding, winking, 
and nudging. 

“ Suh, about them there strayed steers—”’ 
Gene would interrupt. 

“Strayed steers be damned! I was 
holdin’ forth on women—w-o-m-e-n! Gene, 
how d’you git along without ’em? You 
ain’t never had a love affair, I bet!” 

“T’d rathah not talk about such things,” 
hedged Gene. 

So, you see, the baron and his foreman 
were not precisely in accord on this par- 
ticular topic. After a time, Beaudet gave 
up trying to interest the Louisiana gentle- 
man in w-o-m-e-n—which, as may be sup- 
posed, was a big relief to Gene. 

He had indicated to his friends, at va- 
rious times, that the baron’s personal life 
was not particularly agreeable to his sense 
of the fitness of things. He was even on 
the point of leaving, once or twice, in order 
to escape the antipathetic atmosphere of the 
locality; but at these times the baron dis- 
mounted from his high horse and promised 
to lead a better life. 

“I wouldn’t let that boy go fer a thou- 
sand dollars,” the baron was heard to say. 
“ He’s the best foreman I ever had. If you 
know foremen at all, you’ll appreciate that. 
What’s more, Gene’s a gentleman. Now 
me, fer instance—I ain’t a gentleman. Oh, 
I’m not apologizin’ fer anything. I guess I 
know what folks think about me. Where 
a woman’s concerned, I go loco in the head. 
No, by cactus, I’m not a gentleman! Did 
I ever tell you about that queen I met in 
Chicago?” 

“Yes, you told me all about that. Oh, 
yes—I heard that before.” 

The baron being that kind of individual 
—‘“ loco in the head where a woman’s con- 





cerned ”—would proceed to do the things 
he had been accustomed to do, regardless 
of the feeling directed against him. 

Here we return to Helen Cady on the 
West-bound limited, sitting up straight and 
tense in her chair, gazing through the win- 
dow and watching the settled, rock-founda- 
tion aspects of the life she had known merge 
and color into the vast solitude of the 
plains. We must not forget Helen on her 
way out to Beaudet’s ranch. Because of 
her, there befell a series of incidents which 
completely tangled up the strands—thin, to 
be sure—that bound Gene to his employer. 

It all began when a young ranchman 
appeared at Beaudet’s house to pay a long- 
deferred visit. This ranchman, John Wool- 
folk by name, had just been married to a 
very charming lady from the Middle West. 
Woolfolk’s marriage had taken the whole 
county by surprise, since he had lived for a 
long time the life of a bachelor hermit. No 
one had ever seen Woolfolk speak to a 
woman, let alone woo one; and yet here he 
was, married.. 

His explanation was curious and highly 
romantic. 

“ T just put an ad in the Chicago papers,” 
explained Woolfolk. “I said I was a 
rancher livin’ all alone, and what I needed 
most was a wife. I stated my age, my 
looks, and my bank account. Purty soon, 
sure enough, I got into correspondence with 
the present Mrs. Woolfolk. She writes me 
to come out to Chicago, if I’m sincere in 
my intentions. ‘ No,’ I writes back to her, 
‘I’m too busy to go trottin’ all over the 
country. Come along yourself. I ain’t a 
goin’ to bite you. If the looks o’ me ain’t 
exactly pleasin’ to your eyes, back home 
you kin go and marry a bookkeeper, or 
Mr. Montgomery Ward.’ That’s what I 
writ—everything in black and white.” 

Now this was just the sort of adventure 
that appealed to Timothy Beaudet. There 


were elements of chance and adventure in , 


it, and spice enough to tickle the soul of 
Don Juan himself. The baron bit through 
a cigar in his excitement. 

“ Wall, now!” he said, thumping him- 
self on the chest enthusiastically. “‘ Thar’s 
an i-dea! Look at this house o’ mine! 
Den’t you feel somethin’ lackin’—the fair 
presence of a beautiful woman? What I 
need is a wife, ’stead o’ three squaws makin’ 
my life uncomfortable. I’m all fer your 
way o’ gettin’ a wife, John. Not, you 


understand, that I want a woman messin’ 
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in my private affairs; but a sweet help- 
mate would eminently satisfy me.” 
Present at the time of this conversation 


was the baron’s foreman. Gene did not like - 


the color of this talk at all; it made him 


nervous and just the least bit angry. He © 
did not like the idea of procuring a wife _~ 


in the free and easy manner discussed. + 

Psychologically, it was opposed to the = 
Southern traditional manner; but, more ~ 
than that, Gene had good reason to doubt a 
his employer’s honorable intentions. The ~ 
Southerner could understand that such a ~ 


novel procedure might turn out satisfac- ~ 


torily and happily for some people—John ~~ 
Woolfolk, for instance; but the baron was ~ 
another story altogether. q 

Beaudet evidently thought the idea an 
exquisite game. It was not long before 
that part of Montana Territory was aware 
that he had advertised in a number of 
Eastern newspapers. 

No one doubted that there would be some 
kind of response to his offer, for he was.a 
rich man and a powerful influence. What 
puzzled the community was the marriage 
part of the affair. They could not believe 
that such a man as the baron, a man with ~ 
his kind of past, could settle down into the ~~ 
happy humdrum of wedlock. ; 

Of course, he hadn’t the slightest inten- ~ 
tion of doing any such thing—which makes ~~ 
it possible for us to feel just the least bit 
sorry for Helen Cady, approaching on the | 
West-bound limited. y 


lil 


On that eventful day when the girl from 
New England was to arrive in Roundup, 
Gene was called into the baron’s office and 
apprised of certain particulars that caught 
his life by the scruff of his neck and com- 
pletely twisted it. 


“T’m drivin’ into town to meet a young a 


lady,” the baron confided to his foreman. 
“¢ She’s a comin’ all the way from Vermont, 
and I expect she’ll be kind of nervous. You 
see, she’s goin’ to be my wife, even if she 
ain’t never peeked at me as yet.” 


“Well, suh, I’m offerin’ yuh my hearty — 


felicitations.” 

For the moment, Gene forgot his distrust 
of Beaudet; but the baron looked nervous 
as he took his foreman’s hand. Then he 
burst out, perspiring just the least bit in the 
process: 

“Tt ain’t exactly a marriage I’m a en- 
terin’ into. You might as well know now 
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as any other time. 
you understand.” 

Gene dropped Beaudet’s hand as if it was 
white hot o the touch. There was about 
this Louisiana gentleman the air of stand- 
ing upright with a heart that had stopped 
beating. 


It’s all in confidence, 


“T don’t think I understand you, suh!: 


Yuh say it ain’t exactly a marriage. I 
guess I’m rathah slow-witted, but it needs 
further explainin’.” 

“Can I trust you, Gene?” the baron 
asked furtively. 

The foreman hesitated a moment. 

“T reckon so.” 

“ Wall, it’s this way, Gene. I’m gettin’ 
old Uncle Abby Smith to dress up like a 
sky pilot. Now, wait a minute! I don’t 
want no snap judgments. What in cactus 
does a man in my position want to get 
married fer? I couldn’t be tied down to a 
milk-and-water existence; but I do want a 
white woman around, you understand. Now 
here’s whar you come in. You're goin’ to 
be my best man, savvy? You'll add tone 
to the whole affair, with your down-South, 
easy-goin’ manners.” 

Beaudet dared not look his foreman in 


the face as he uttered these words. To get 
the explanation over with, he ended up with 
an. order: 

“ Git the rig fixed up, and be ready in 
half an hour.” 


Gene remained motionless, looking 
through half closed eyes at Beaudet. Stand- 
ing there in the early afternoon sunlight, 
the Southerner looked to be an Apollo of 
the plains, graceful of stature and bronzed 
of face. In contrast to the baron, he was 
indeed a beautiful figure, clean-appearing, 
his personality etched with the fine pencil 
of youth. 

Momentarily his face had grown dark and 
somber, as if it were carved of storm-lashed 
granite. His chaps and flannel shirt added 
to the whole effect of stern, uncompromising 
manhood. Remington might have drawn 
his ideal Westerner with this fellow as 
model; Dvorak might have been inspired to 
a greater ‘“‘ New World Symphony.” 

For perhaps a minute the foreman stood 
without moving. Then, without a word, 
he turned swiftly on his heel, his silvery 
spurs jingling a sharp, definite farewell. 
He never set foot in that room again. 


It was mid afternoon when the West- 
bound limited appeared as a vague point of 
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smoke in the hazy distance—a point that 
expanded and bloomed into a sort of dark, 
poisonous flower against the peaceful sky. 

There is something terrible about a loco- 
motive approaching out of an indefinite, 
innocent distance, firing the landscape with 
an ominous passion and a sparkling fury 
of circling wheels. Gene, on the platform 
beside the baron, felt that terror mingled 
with a kind of angry grief. He wanted to 
get out into the middle of the track and 
wave the oncoming monster back. 

“Go back!” he wanted to cry. “ Don’t 
get off here, my poor girl! Not here!” 

He envisaged the traveler as a girl, wist- 
ful and pathetic, before he ever set eyes 
on her. He knew that she would be fragile 
and helpless; he felt down deep in his soul 
that she would be attractive in the eyes of 
the pagan rancher who awaited her with a 
hungry impatience. 

Technically Gene was still Beaudet’s 
foreman and best man. Really he was 
miles removed from these unpleasant occu- 
pations. He was, all of a-sudden, once 
more blood and bone of the Southern aris- 
tocracy, the son of an impoverished colonel 
who had been a veteran of the Confederacy. 

On the brink of financial ruin, the old 
man had called his family into council, 
his wife and children. He had told them 
that he was not worrying about his own 
future or that of his sons. 

“ The men-folk can work,” he had said. 
“Yuh, Gene, can go out to the West, to 
seek yo’ fo’tune and make the best of things. 
It’s the women fo’ whom Ah’m conce’ned. 
They need to be looked aftah, hono’ed, shel- 
te’ed. A woman alone is sho’ a pathetic 
creature!” 

A woman alone! Gene felt the train 
crash past him and come to a long, whining 
stop, as if reluctant to see one of its pas- 
sengers depart. The two men on the plat- 
form searched the doorways of the cars, 


.one with a look of greedy anticipation, the 


other praying that she had, at the last mo- 
ment, changed her mind about the whole 
business and decided to return home. Was 
it Vermont? 

But that was too easy a way out of a 
disagreeable dilemma. The foreman saw 
the brakeman appear on the platform and 
help down from one of the cars a slender 
girl who carried a heavy hand bag. The 
sight of that bag caused Gene his first pang 
of vital pity for the girl. To him, it was 
acutely, almost unbearably pathetic. 





As the two men stepped up to meet her, 
Helen Cady looked rather shyly at both of 
them—and then ventured a smile at Gene! 
It almost bowled him over, the suddenness 
of it, the inexplicable expectancy in it. 

By that time Beaudet had reached for 
her hands. She stepped back with a very 
obvious expression of disappointment. 

“* My dear Helen!” exclaimed the baron. 
He appeared to be shocked into excessive 
bliss by her sweetness and youth. “I must 
Say you sure are a dream come true. Cac- 
tus, you prostrate a mere man!” 

She had hoped—there was no doubt 
about it—that Gene was the man she had 
come to marry. The treacherous reality 
paralyzed the words she might have spoken. 
They were buried in her, for good and all, 
those rehearsed phrases which had occu- 
pied her mind for many days. After a 
painful interval she whispered: 

“ Are you Mr. Beaudet?” 

The baron winked at his foreman, very 
much as he saluted the spectacular photo- 
graphs above his desk. 

“ Ah, you was thinkin’ my foreman was 
the man, eh? Wall, I'll grant you he’s a 
handsome euss. Bein’ as how he’s only my 
‘best man, I sure feel sorry fer him!” 

Gene picked up her bag, and the idea he 
had formed in his mind concerning its 
weight was immediately verified. He was 
thinking how many times she must have 
carried this bag from station to station, 
from train to train, and his pity for her 
was renewed sharply. 

He could hardly bear to look at her at 
all, but he had a swift and disturbing im- 
pression of her youth and attractiveness, 
an impression of her imploring eyes, which 
he could not blot away. To him she was 
a puny figure trembling on the outskirts of 
darkness—deep, unending darkness! She 
did not know where she was going, or to 
whom. In search of romance, she had 
blundered into a terribly plain reality. 

“We're goin’ to be married before the 
day’s over,” the baron informed her, un- 
able to look her straight in the eye. 
“ You know, it seems like I met you a long 
time ago, girly. It’s better than a theater, 
by cactus!” 

“‘ Married—so soon?” she asked, and 
tried to carry the question off with a brave 
humor; but she was too young for that sort 
of thing. 

“ Let’s start, suh,” mumbled Gene, try- 
ing to keep his eyes clear. 
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They had, for some peculiar reason, filled 


before him. 


The girl started forward to follow the : | 
foreman, but the baron caught her arm and = 


drew her aside playfully. 


“ Aren’t you goin’ to kiss your future 4 


husband?” he asked. 


“I thought—” she began, but could not 4 
finish what she had been about to say. | 


“You must give me a little time, you 
know,” she told him in a weak voice. 
“That’s so,” agreed the baron. “I’m 


as anxious as a kid; but, by cactus, you 4 


can’t blame me—you’re so pretty, Helen. 


I didn’t expect so much—well, beauty. A 4 


kiss under these here circumstances is gen- 


rally considered eminently proper; but © 


thar’s plenty o’ time fer that!” 


“Come on!” cried Gene in torment, and © 


they both looked up at him strangely. 
“ We’ve got a long ways to go, ma’am,” 
he said, turning to the girl. 
the first words he ever spoke to her, and 


she remembered them for the rest of her ~ 


life. “We've got a long ways to go, 
ma’am.” 


“Have we?” she asked, and started to 


follow him again. 


Presently the three of them were seated ~ 
in the rig. Gene lashed the horses absent- © 
mindedly, and they were off to the house of © 
Uncle Abby Smith. It was a distance of —~ 
twenty-five miles across the bluish-gray ~ 


plains, and there was much to be said on 
the way—much to be thought over. 


IV 


“TELL me a little about yourself,” the 
baron said, patting Helen’s hand. “ O’ 
course, you said somethin’ in your letters, 
but bein’ close to you like this makes me 
want to hear it all over again from your 
own lips.” 

“ Did I tell you,” she began in a far-off 
voice, “ that I—I—” 

Suddenly emotion overcame her, and she 
began to weep like a child. She must have 
felt as a child does when it is lost for the 
first time in its life, and there is not a 
soul near to show the direction where home 
lies, The sight of her tears made Gene 
lash the horses madly, and they fairly flew 
along. 

“* Now, now!” the baron consoled her in 
his awkward way. “ What’s the matter, 
girly? Don’t cry thataway! Thar, thar!” 

“ Did I tell you in my letters,” she start- 


with tears, and he could hardly see an inch. 4 


These were — 
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ed all over again, “ that I—I want you to 
be very, very good to me? Because I’m 
lonely, and most unhappy.” 

“ Good to you?” repeated the baron. He 
began to laugh, as if he was playing with a 
grandchild. ‘“ Why, o’ course I’ll be good 
to you, girly!' That’s what I call a un- 
necessary question. Good to you! By 
cactus, I will that! Look what I got for 
you, Helen! See this ring? It’s a Montana 
sapphire from the mines in Lewis and 
Clarke County. Here, let me slip it on. 
Wall, wall! Just your fit, or I’m blind and 
crazy! Say, Gene, ain’t that a remarkable 
co-incy-dence? ‘This here ring is just the 
girly’s fit! Hey, don’t you whip my horses 
thataway! You want to kill us all? Where 
is your sense, you danged fool? I was 
askin’ you a civil question, and instead 
of answerin’ me like a sensible servant 
would, you go and whip my horses to death! 
You kin git off and try walkin’, if that’s 
the way you feel! You kin go plumb to, 
you kin!” 

“ Suh, I was only tryin’ to make up fo’ 
lost time. If yuh’ll excuse me, suh, I’d 
rathah not engage yuh in conve’sation.” 


The baron, much cooler, turned to the 
girl. 

“‘ He’s a right excitable gentleman, that 
foreman o’ mine—Southerner, you under- 
stand. Most hot-blooded buck you ever 


seen; but don’t mind him, Helen. Just 
think of it—my wife! Tell me all about 
yourself from the day you was born, girly.” 

“ T—well, I think I told you I was a 
school-teacher,” she responded in a low 
voice. “I’m the fifth of eight children, 
and I’ve always had to work. When I saw 
your ad—notice—in the Boston paper that 
‘we get back home, the notion came to my 
head. You see, I’ve always wanted to be 
out here in the West. I’m so tired of 
teaching school—do you understand—Tim? 
Only last winter I had a rather bad time 
of it with influenza. In a way, I’m lucky 
to be here!” 

She laughed in a strained sort of way. 
The baron oozed sympathy. 

“ You poor little girl!” he said. “ Just 
wait till you see my ranch! You'll like it! 
I'll have three Flathead ladies—Injuns— 
waitin’ on you like you was Queen Victo- 
ria. Anything you want, just say the word, 
and it’s yours—any damn thing in the 
world, from a honeymoon to Frisco to a 
box o’ candy!” 

For the first time since her arrival,. the 
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girl smiled without @ trace of fright or 
constraint. For the first time she showed 
the impulsiveness and the gayety which 
were really hers, which must have been 
part of her character, else she would never 
have begun this doubtful adventure into 
the heart of darkness. She was a plucky 
girl, if a rather foolish one; and under 
the spotlight of romance fools are haloed 
in silver, and look suspiciously like angels. 

“T knew you would be kind,” she said 
to Beaudet. “ Please listen, and under- 
stand everything. It all started out as a 
sort of prank. When I first read your no- 
tice in the paper, I thought: ‘ Oh, what an 
adventure it would be, after leading a 
secondhand life!’ I’ve been a great reader, 
you know. I’ve read every line of Bret 
Harte, and this new man—what’s his 
name?—Mark Twain, of Virginia City. 
I’ve craved for the West as a baby craves 
sweets. There isn’t much romance in Mill- 
town. Everything’s quite prosaic there— 
ordinary New England. Vermont has gone 
gray since all the young people went out 
to California! Oh, you will be good to me, 
won’t you?” 

He reassured her with sweeping gestures. 
His words were handed out to her carefully 
done up in the tinfoil of convention. There 
‘was nothing to be anxious about. 

“I’m kind of rough in my ways, but 
you'll git used to me in time.” Tinfoil of all 
colors! ‘ Won’t she, Gene?” 

“T reckon so,” came the response. 

There was precious little feeling in that 
voice, and it was apparent that the fore- 
man’s mind was occupied with other press- 
ing thoughts. He seemed to have come to 
a decision regarding the peculiar situation 
in which he had become involved. He no 
longer lashed the horses. His driving had 
become smooth and capable. 

From time to time the girl looked up at 
this young man as if he presented a sooth- 
ing outlet for her emotions; but he gave 
every indication of being rudely indifferent 
to her existence. She must have been hurt 
by that mystifying manner of his. 

“We're rather poor back home,” she 
confided to the baron, with a pathetic 
trembling in her voice. ‘There didn’t 
seem to be much chance of my ever getting 
away.” 

“As to that,” offered Beaudet, “I'll 
show you everything there is to see. We 
kin go to San Francisco just as soon as 
we're married. The sights thar will open 











your eyes. I s’pose you heard a lot about 
Chinatown, eh? And then there’s them 
old Spanish missions what need lookin’ into. 
I maybe ain’t so much as to talk and looks, 
but I make and spend freely. You just 
hang on to me, girly!” 


V 


TWILIGHT began to clothe the land in 
robes of trailing purple and crimson. Far 
to the south, the mountains rose like great 
drowsy beasts out of the horizon and lifted 
their white heads into the cooling benedic- 
tion of the sky. The air was as keen and 
thrilling as a rare vintage that has been 
uncorked for the first time in a score of 
years. It caused audacious spirits to be- 
come more so, and gave a lift to timidity 
and depression. 

They came at last within sight of Uncle 
Abby’s log cabin, which looked as if it had 
been dropped down willy-nilly from some 
fast-moving planet overhead—a planet that 
could not stop in its race to retrieve a 
possession. It was an endless world the 
girl from Milltown, Vermont, saw all about 
her—a land which knew no boundaries, and 
no law but that of the bullet and the bare 
fist. It could be compared to a great heart 
full of the most poignant beauties and se- 
crecies, the depths of which had not yet 
been plumbed. 

In front of the cabin Beaudet lifted him- 
self from the rig and extended an arm to 
the girl. She hung back, as if not quite 
sure in her mind that the thing she was 
doing had rightness and substance; but her 
pride conquered. Her stern New England 
pride would not allow her to hold back at 
this stage of the game. It may have been 
a world of darkness, but Helen Cady pos- 
sessed the torch of rare pluck. 

Gene followed them into the cabin, silent 
and abstracted. There was nothing about 
him to suggest anything but the usual calm 
of an unprejudiced spectator, unless the 
gleaming of his eyes might be taken as a 
warning. You can never tell what a South- 
erner will do. 

Uncle Abby Smith—a settler whose past 
was as much of an enigma as his future— 
dressed in clerical fashion, came forth to 
meet his guests. He was a man who might 
have stepped out of the darker pages of 
Dickens—an Alfred Jingle or a Uriah Heep 
audaciously transferred to the West. He 
moved with his head on one side, like a 
puzzled canine, and his arms hung limply, 
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one longer than the other, his shoulders 
seeming of insufficient strength to hold © 
them up. . 

Artfully, with a treacherous air of hos- 
pitality, he approached; and his speech is- 
sued from his throat like a sticky substance 
being pressed out of a soft tin tube. 

“ Here we are!” he purred, but not with 
full possession of his courage. “ Here we 
are, young people!” 

Uncle Abby looked somewhat doubtfully 
at Gene, who stood like Apollo at the 
funeral bier of Venus. 

“We won’t delay,” pursued the pretend- 


ed cleric, juggling a Bible, manifestly un- | 


used to its sacred bulk. 

He stood before the two, Beaudet and 
Helen, with a tainted, tawdry beneficence, 
like a sensualist who can hardly wait to say 
grace before attacking the luscious edibles 
on his table. He was about to speak the 
first words of the marriage ceremony, when 
Gene came to life with an odd precision. 

“ Whar did yuh git that costume, uncle?” 

The question was like a bullet whistling 
through the crown of your hat. The three 
others looked at the foreman with varying 
expressions of wonder. He might have been 
a magnet drawing their riveted attentions. 
Beaudet coughed in embarrassment, and 
grew very red under. the eyes. 

“Eh? Eh?” piped up Uncle Abby, in 
nervous fear. 

“ Yuh’d better take off them clothes,” 
proceeded Gene calmly, and drew his gun 
from its holster. “ Abby Smith, yuh sho’ 
are a crime in the sight of God Almighty!” 

At the sight of the drawn gun, the girl 
from Vermont stepped back to the doorway 
and put her hand over her mouth, giving 
the impression that she desired to suppress 
a scream. Certainly no marriage ceremony 
that she ever witnessed had begun in this 
way! 

Uncle Abby gurgled, and his Adam’s ap- 
ple glided back and forth under his dried 
skin in anything but a solemn manner. 

“Eh? Eh?” he repeated. 

“ Put down that thar gun!” roared Beau- 
det, with more sound than fury. “ Put it 
down!” 

“T got several things to do fust,” an- 
swered the foreman calmly. “ The thing 


I’m askin’ yuh to do right now is to hand 
over yo’ weapons.” 

The baron looked as if he might burst 
a blood vessel in a terrible state of murder- 


ous apoplexy. 
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“See here, Mr. Rossiter, you might ex- 
plain your actions!” 

“T’ll explain that I’m a dead shot,” re- 
plied the Southerner, as he took aim. 
“No! No!” cried the girl, holding up 
her hands entreatingly. And then it seemed 
as if she had gone out of her mind, for she 
ran from the cabin out into the clearing, 
and stood there in a drooping agony. 
“Don’t!” she screamed, but her only an- 
swer was the howl of a distant coyote. 

The drama hesitated in an awful silence. 
After a minute the baron relieved himself 
of his weapons and placed them at the 
foreman’s feet. 

“'Ma’am!” Gene called to the girl. 
“ Would yuh mind collectin’ these toys and 
throwin’ ’em as far as yuh can?” 

Helen looked through the door in terror, 
but did not move. 

“ Please, ma’am! Yuh probably see as 
how I got my hands full.” 

Mechanically she came forward, and it 
seemed for a moment that she would col- 
lapse out of sheer fright; but it is not dur- 
ing a crisis that we fall. It is only after- 
ward that we feel the weight pressing down 
our brains and chilling our hearts. Helen 
fumbled for the weapons, dropped them, 
and picked them up again. Once more she 
ran from the cabin, and Gene saw her obey 
his instructions, throwing the murderous- 
looking objects into the darkness with all 
her strength. 

“ Thank yuh, ma’am!” 

“You're crazy!” exploded the baron. 
““ T'll skin you alive fer this!” 

But Gene paid no attention to the ranch 
owner. He turned to Uncle Abby. 

“Uncle, I’m askin’ yuh to get down on 
yo’ knees befo’ that girl and tell her the 
truth.” 

Uncle Abby became more lopsided than 
ever, as if fright were too heavy a cargo for 
him to carry. 

“Eh?” he gurgled, his Adam’s apple be- 
having ludicrously, like a fish out of water. 
“T—I don’t understand—” 

The Southerner stroked his gun, as if it 
was a sweetheart beloved to the touch. 

“I’m a dead shot,” he repeated coldly. 

Uncle Abby hopped through the doorway 
like a kangaroo in a death agony. 

“Don’t shoot!” he pleaded in a high- 
pitched voice. ‘“ Don’t! Don’t!” In an 
animal-like frenzy he flung himself at the 
girl’s feet, and plucked at her skirts and 
kissed them. “Don’t let him shoot me, 
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lady!” he moaned. “I’m afraid o’ him! 
Don’t let: him kill me!” 

“ Stay on yo’ knees, yuh skunk, and tell 
ve the truth!” came Gene’s voice like a 
shot. 

Uncle Abby, acting like a dog of indif- 
ferent pedigree taking a dust bath, gurgled 
out the whole story without further prompt- 
ing. He tore off his cleric’s uniform with- 
out giving much attention to its worth in 
dollars and cents. Ordinarily he was par- 
ticular of the way he treated his clothes, 
but the imminence of death doth make 
cowards of the breed. 

“T’m no minister!” he whimpered, so 
frightened that it was difficult to hear what 
he said. “I’m just God-fearin’ and plain. 
I don’t want to do you no harm, missy. 
Only I’m not fit—not fit to—” 

Then he rose on one knee and pointed a 
shaking finger at Beaudet, who attempted 
in vain to steer him off the truth by means 
of certain eye signals. 

“It’s his fault!” screamed Uncle Abby. 
“ He’s to blame! He tempted me, he did! 
He gave me two hundred dollars to do this. 
It was his dirty money that tempted me 
from the path o’ righteousness. I was bap- 
tized, I was, and now he’s took all the holi- 
ness out o’ me!” 

The wretched man threw himself prone 
on the ground and sobbed. The girl from 
Vermont winced under his words. They 
were whips that struck her until her soul 
bled and showed the scars. She had no 
way of avoiding the lash of this cruel whip 
that whistled through the air, striking her 
again and again. For a dazed interval she 
looked down at the sorry creature who 
groveled at her feet; then, with a low, de- 
spairing cry, she ran off into the darkness. 

“ Ma’am!” Gene’s voice called after her. 
“*'Ma’am, come back!” 

But she had already disappeared. 


VI 


THE foreman, forgetful of his dangerous 
position, made a movement to follow the 
girl. He started forward impetuously, but 
he came down on all fours when Beaudet 
tripped him. The gun released itself from 
- grasp and made a ringing sound on the 

oor. 

For a moment Gene sprawled in awk- 
ward futility; but he quickly realized the 
deathly significance of his fall, and dived 
to recover his weapon. It was in this in- 
stant that he and the baron came to grips. 
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They clung to each other like two wolf 
dogs on the precipice of eternity. Their 
fists moved back and forth like pistons of 
a great machine, and their knuckles cracked 
under the stiff blows they gave and took. 
Like two blood-hungry animals they glared 
at each other —the glare of pitiless ani- 
mosity, the sharp searching of the eyeballs 
that means a fight to death. 

Tim Beaudet was a man of great 
strength. His shoulders bulged with hard 
muscle, and he possessed two enormous 
hands that were like a gorilla’s in their 
span and their tenacity. As he struck at 
his foreman, blow upon blow, it was tragic 
to see how Gene’s head moved backward 
like the click of a trigger — backward, 
backward. It was like striking at a medi- 
cine ball that always comes back at you, 
persistent, annoying. - 

Blood issued from the Southerner’s 
mouth, and his eyes were shot with dread- 
ful lightnings of crimson. Before all else 
in combat, the eyes take fire, and they 
pierce the nerves and muscles to action, 
to relentless activity. Gene’s eyes had 
scanned far horizons and unbelievable fron- 
tiers. Now they were compressed with 
pain, and red lights danced through them, 
as if they were receiving awful signals from 
the blazing, blood-colored corridors of a 
twisting hell. Those same eyes had looked 
on much that was brutal and much that 
was pathetic. 

“ That girl!” he muttered, as the baron 
closed in on him. “ That girl—she’s run 
off! Let me get to yuh, ma’am! Wait for 
me! I'll show yuh we're not all dogs out 
this way—not all!” 

Backward and forward they struggled, 
and the advantage moved from one to the 
other and back again, as if the goddess of 
chance was having a night off, and wanted 
her money’s worth of pleasure, of blood. 
But even this fickle divinity must have 
shuddered at Beaudet’s face, discolored and 
shapeless, always coming in close with a 
brutal leer, while Gene struck at it again 
and again, until it seemed that the bones 
of his hands would be mashed into pulp and 
the muscles of his shoulders torn apart, 
leaving only an idle framework of tissue in 
their place. 

‘“Ma’am! Ma’am!” 

“We're not—all dogs!” 

In their efforts to tear each other to 
Pieces, they fought over rude chairs and 
tables and became entangled in gayly col- 
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ored Indian rugs that seemed too beautiful 
for such bestial activity. Through the open 
doorway the moon rained in a blazing sil- 
ver storm of brightness, making shadows 
of the combatants on the wall—shadows 
that moved with barbaric grace and eerie 
swiftness. 

Breast to breast, jaw to jaw, they fought 
with a fury that would have no halfway 
measures, no incomplete destruction. A 
wrist that is turned and turned until the 
face gleams white with a wet tenseness; 
arms that are tied into horrible knots until 
the arteries seem to crack open and spurt 
fountains of blood; knuckles that dig deep 
into the eyeballs in an effort to dislodge 
sight from the human organism, so that the 
foe will go down to defeat through blind- 
ness; a hand that tries to tear the face into 
raw ribbons, bleeding where sharp teeth 
have left their marks—all these perverted 
forms of agony were in that desperate 
struggle. 

Moments would come when Gené would 
think of the girl out there on the plains, in 
the limitless solitude, and he would sob: 

“Ma’am! Ma’am! Let me prove to 
yuh that we’re not all dogs!” 

Then he would feel Beaudet’s fist ham- 
mering, hammering, on the points of his 
bones. His shirt lay sticky and tom 
against his breast and back, revealing sore 
patches of skin. His hair was jangled and 
mussed; his eyes stared frantic reproaches. 

Gene could not remember, afterward, 
how it happened. He could give no de- 
tailed description of that fierce battle. It 
was all horribly confused in his mind; but 
one thing he never forgot, and that was his 
persistence, his refusal to bow before dis- 
honor and humiliation. .He remembered 
how, in a moment of dazzling clear insight, 
one of those sharply defined instants that 
come unexpectedly in the most trying times, 
he seized a chair and hurled it at Beaudet. 
The chair had been there all the time, yet 
it was only by the oddest freak that Gene 
reached for it now. 

He gave a shout as he flung that chair, 
because there were so many emotions boil- 
ing within him that silence was like a tiger 
hurling its weight against unsubstantial 
bars. That shout was his battle cry burst- 
ing its bonds, his cry of triumph for him- 
self, for Helen. He saw the baron reel and 
then go down, down, in the most unbeliev- 
able manner. It was astonishing that 
Beaudet—“ loco in the head where women 
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are concerned ”—should so abruptly give 
up the fight—astonishing, inexplicable; but 
it turned out that the chair was only the 
finishing touch. 

There was a spasmodic twitching of 
Beaudet’s fingers, and then he lay still— 
still as a statue. 

“Is this the end?” thought Gene. 

The foreman was so immediately en- 
tranced by this idea that he almost fainted 
away. He was kept conscious by the 
thought of the girl alone out there on the 
strange prairie. 

Connected with that thought was the 
pitiful one of her hand bag. It had been 
so heavy! And she was such a fragile wan- 
derer! How had she managed to carry it 
about from station to station, from train 
to train, all the way from that mythical re- 
gion, New England? 

These thoughts joining together, one on 
the other, like blocks in a child’s game, 
made Gene pull himself together and rush 
out into the silver solemnity of the night. 
He swayed curiously on his feet, as if the 
ground under him was part of the deck of 
a measureless boat pitching and rolling on 
a fathomless sea. 

“*Ma’am! Where are yuh, ma’am?” 

He was oppressed by the’ fear that she 
might have met with a wolf in her mad 
wanderings. There were more wolves than 
one in this pioneer West. She might be 
dead at this very moment—she, who had 
come out here so impulsively, stirred by the 
unseen agents of adventure and romance— 
Bret Harte, and this new man—what’s his 
name?—Mark Twain of Virginia City. 

But it appeared that the genuine wolf 
was less.dangerous than his counterpart in 
man’s clothes. Gene found her at last, hud- 
died under the formless shelter of a cotton- 
wood, her eyes dreadfully wide, her whole 
body shivering. He bent over her tender- 
ly, forgetful of the torn and shredded state 
of his clothing. 

“ Tt’s all right, ma’am. Everything is all 
right!” 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried up at him. 
“Oh, God in heaven! Don’t touch me!” 

This was not the merited reward of the 
victorious warrior who has besieged and 
vanquished Troy for the beauteous Helen; 
but there were others and more important 
things to be thought of than the satisfac- 
tion that victory affords. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am, but yuh must come 
with me. I'll take yuh along to some 
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friends of mine. I reckon yuh’re done up 
most exasperatin’.” : 

This was no time for the amenities of 
sane argument. Without waiting for a re- 
ply, he drew her up beside him against her 
will, and almost carried her to the rig. She 
was stiff in his arms, and sobbing. 

“TI hate you! What have you done? 
How dared you interfere in something that 
doesn’t concern you? Let me down, I say! 
Let me—” 

“ Ma’am, I’m right sorry. It all hap- 
pened most sudden like, didn’t it, ma’am? 
I hardly realized—” 

At the same time, he was firm enough to 
place her in the rig and catch hold of the 
reins. 

“ Right sorry,” he mumbled. “ Right—” 

After a few miles she stopped to cry. 
She lay back against the seat of the rig, 
her body shaken at intervals by long, spas- 
modic tremors. Doubtless she had for- 
gotten all that she had ever read about the 
West, and one could hardly blame her for 
that forgetfulness under the circumstances. 
Her eyes were still wide with terror, and 
the stars above made uncanny mirrors of 
them. Gene tried to soothe her. 

“Tt ’ll be all right, ma’am. My friends 
will take good care of yuh. Never yuh 
worry yo’ head about anything at all. I'll 
do all the worryin’ on every occasion. I’m 
right accustomed to worryin’ fo’ other peo- 
ple—indeed, ma’am!” 

They came at length to the ranch house 
of the Willoughbys, a family with whom 
Gene was on intimate terms of friendship. 
The house was completely dark at that 
hour, but the Southerner called at the top 
of his voice, and at last succeeded in rous- 
ing the inmates. 

Mrs. Willoughby, a kindly woman who 
had lived for a long time in the wilderness 
under various conditions of hardship—she 
had even fought Indians—came to the door 
with a gun in one hand and a lamp in the 
other. In a few words Gene told her of the 
girl, but elaborately avoided any mention of 
Beaudet. This evasion was hardly neces- 
sary. Mrs. Willoughby was experienced in 
the ways of men and women, and not even 
the microscopic elements of human nature 
could escape her vigilant inspection. She 
helped Helen out of the rig in a ‘motherly 
fashion, soothing and petting the girl with- 
out stint. 

As the two women started through the 
doorway of the ranch house, Gene ventured 
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to reach for Helen’s hand and press it 
reassuringly. 

“ Ma’am, I’m hopin’ yuh won’t come to 
any hasty conclusions about this here coun- 
try. Not all of us are as bad as we seem. 
Ma’am, if I acted like a hyena, I’m askin’ 
yo’ pahdon. I want to be yo’ friend.” 

He looked at her beseechingly, but she 
turned away. 

“You had no right to interfere—no 
right—no—” 

She proudly passed him and went into 
the house. 

Mrs. Willoughby found this bit of drama 
on the threshold highly absorbing. She lin- 
gered behind and peered keenly at Gene, 
noting his hair in disarray, his shirt torn to 
strips, his general appearance one to ex- 
cite sympathy rather than to be met with 
cool aloofness. 

“That girl’s New England, ain’t she?” 
the older woman whispered. “‘H-m! You 
go into the kitchen, Gene, and make your- 
self to home. You'll find some roast beef 
on a plate in the ice box—that is, if old 
man Willoughby ain’t caused it to disap- 
pear. He’s a guzzler, my husband is. Wait 
up fer me, Gene, and I’ll put some iodine 
on them scratches. What you been doin’, 
anyway? Looks like a dog fight. And 
Gene ’—she came closer to him—*“ they 
got a lot o’ pride, these New Englanders. 
Sh-h-h! Don’t tell nobody, but I come 
from thar wunst. It sure is the environ- 
ment what makes the woman. Hell, I 
know!” 

Vit 


Every one came to know about it in a 
remarkably short space of time. News was 
brought to Gene at his new place—the Sil- 
ver Snake Ranch, in an adjoining county— 
that the baron was out gunning for him. 

“He says as how he kin fergit anything 
but something what has a woman in it,” 
was the sum and substance of the remark 
meant for Gene’s ears. 

The Southerner evolved one of his slow 
smiles, and remained perfectly calm. It 
was only as he had expected. His only 
thought had been: 

“When shall I meet Beaudet for the last 
time?”’ 

_ He had beheld many duels, sharp and 
Instantaneous, the spitting of fire simul- 
taneously from angry muzzles, and—good- 
by to the one just the fraction of a second 
slow on the draw! That he might be com- 
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pelled to shoot at his former employer was 
an idea that did not visibly discountenance 
Gene. Cattle baron or just plain horse 
thief, both were as one if both were deadly 
enemies. At any rate, no horse thief that 
Gene could summon to mind was lower in 
the human scale than Tim Beaudet. 

Pay day at the Silver Snake Ranch 
meant a general exodus in the direction of 
town. The baron would be sure to be 
there, and Gene knew it. He had been 
warned that Beaudet was coming to town 
for the simple and express purpose of blot- 
ting one Louisiana gentleman off the map. 
Gene merely adopted a time-honored max- 
im to unburden his sentiments on the sub- 
ject. It was: 

“ What will be, will be.” 

He wondered, with the deep interest of 
youth, whether Helen Cady would be sorry | 
at the news of his sudden and spectacular 
demise. It was several months since that 
memorable night when he had left her at 
the Willoughbys’. During all this time he 
had not seen her once. Her silence troubled 
him, but he could not figure out exactly 
why this should be so. 

Was he in love with her, he asked him- 
self, as he rode into town? Every one 
seemed to agree that such was the case. 
If gossip has any influence on its stimu- 
lating factor, then he certainly was. 

It was odd that on this day, perhaps his 
last day of life on the swift, gorgeous earth 
that he loved with his whole heart and soul, 
that his thoughts should be so strangely 
tied up with the image of Helen Cady. 

The study of human psychology teaches us 
that on der Tag—the great farewell day— 
our thoughts are always of those dearest to 
us; but then no one could accuse Gene of 
having gone very deeply into the study of 
human psychology as a technical subject. 

He spent the greater part of that day in 
the Palace House, conversing with friends 
and polishing his gun. Both exercises gave 
him a great deal of satisfaction. He might 
not have the opportunity of indulging in 
them again; and since they were highly 
agreeable pastimes in his present frame of 
mind, he talked and polished incessantly. 
He did not, therefore, hear the rather timid 
knock that sounded upon the door close to 
sundown; and when he saw Helen standing 
there in the doorway, he thought, for a 
moment, that he had already met the 
baron, and that he was in heaven! 

“TI must speak to you alone, please,” 
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began Helen, without waiting for him to 
speak. 

The two cow-punchers with whom Gene 
had been talking left the room, casting, in 
their exit, sidelong glances of admiration 
at the girl. When they were out of sight, 
she approached Gene and cried: 

“You must get away, quickly!” 

“ Why, ma’am, yuh’re cryin’,” murmured 
Gene, rising from his chair. “ Sit down and 
I'll bring yuh somethin’ to refresh yo’self.” 

“Oh, I don’t want anything!” she said 
impatiently. ‘“ Don’t you know that Beau- 
det has come to town to kill you? He told 
me so just as I was driving off from the 
Willoughbys’. Quick! There are fresh 
horses downstairs. You must get away!” 
In her anxiety she shook him as if he was 
a child. “That man will kill you!” she 
sobbed. 

“ As to that ’—the Southerner shrugged 
his shoulders—“ it takes two to kill, and 
I reckon that my chance of survivin’ is as 
good as his.” 

“You and your chance!” she taunted 
him, with an angry grief. ‘“ You talk about 
death as if it was a casual happening—and 
all for what? For me?” She covered her 
eyes, so that he might not see the shame 
in them. “I’ve brought you nothing but 
trouble,” she whispered. ‘ Why, I’ve never 
even thanked you for defending me that 
time!” 

He looked at her with a keen curiosity. 
There was a softness of desire in his eyes 
as he touched her humbly with the tips of 
his fingers. 

“Why, Helen, I didn’t think yuh cared 
what happened to me! It bucks me up 
right smart. I was hopin’—” 

“ Well,” she interrupted, still proud, “I 
shouldn’t very much care to have a death 
on my soul. Please go while there’s time!” 

She laughed hysterically. 

“Don’t yuh care for me, Helen—a little 
bit?” 

“Qh, why do you talk now, when every 
second means so much? Even if you 
should kill him, it’s a sin to kill a man! 
You’ve lived in a lawless country too long. 
You’ve forgotten the Ten Commandments. 
I tell you it’s a sin to kill a man!” 

She grasped his hands and tugged at 
them, as if by the strength of her body to 
save him from sin—or from death. 

“T couldn’t bear it if you were dead!” 
she wept. “TI just couldn’t!” 

“I’ve been near it a good many times,” 
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he mused. “ Wouldn’t it be a good joke 
on me if—” 

She did not wait for him to finish. 

“'Won’t you promise me this one thing?” 
she begged. “ Perhaps you wonder at my 
being here. Well, I’m going away, Gene. 
My train leaves in half an hour. You 
won’t ever see me again. I'll be out of your 
life, and you'll be glad to be rid of me. 
Ah, don’t say you won’t! What have I 
ever brought you but trouble and pain, 
from the very first moment you saw me? 
Please, please promise me you won’t get 
into any shooting affair with Beaudet!” 

“ That’s for him to say,” answered Gene, 
trying to control his emotion. “ Helen, 
I'd promise yuh anything; but I can’t 
promise to run away.” 

She stood there in that tawdry hotel 
room, on the frontier of a rising empire, 
and looked very small, very wretched in 
the waning daylight. 

“*T—I don’t know what to do,” she said 
in a thin voice. “I’ve pleaded with you, 
and you won’t listen; and now—now I 
must go. I came out West to be happy. 
I’m leaving heartbroken. Do you under- 
stand, Gene? Don’t you see how I’ve 
changed in these last few months? My 
pride, my silly pride—it’s gone now.” She 
turned her face to him. The tears had 
frozen in her eyes, so that they shone 
brighter than stars. “ Perhaps, if I got 
down on my knees before you, it might 
help to make up your mind. Would you?” 

He reached her side and lifted her up as 
she sagged to the floor. 

“Don’t do that, Helen!” He shook her 
with a sort of angry desperation. “Oh, 
please! I’d do anything for yuh -—any- 
thing yuh asked; but I can’t run away—I 
just can’t!” 

She turned toward the door, a small, pa- 
thetic figure. 

“ Then—then it’s good-by.” 

She made a brave attempt to smile, but 
her eyes were like death. 

He caught her hand and pressed it to 
his lips. He pressed his whole heart, the 
whole fiber of his being, into it. He re- 
leased her fingers reluctantly, stepped back, 
and muttered: 

“Tm sorry! ” 

The sun, lowering itself to the horizon, 
sent its parting beams into the room and 
caught her there in the doorway, so that 
she was imprisoned within a glorious shaft 
of crimson, 
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“Do you remember how I came out 
here, a foolish girl?” she faltered. “I was 
so young and inexperienced, but now I 
seem to myself so much older and wiser. 
Does it seem possible that I stepped off the 
train to be married?” She asked herself 
the question, and answered it with a help- 
less wave of the hand. “ Wasn’t I a silly 
girl, Gene? I was about to walk blindfold- 
ed into—well, you know what!” 

And then an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. Before Gene could summon a word, 
the girl had rushed up to him, embraced 
him tightly, and kissed him full on the lips. 

“ There!” she cried. ‘“ Now you know! 
Gene, listen! Listen, my own dearest dear! 
Marriages aren’t made out of newspaper 
ads. They must be made in heaven!” 

He stood there in a trance, hypnotized 
by that kiss, transformed by her words. 
Before he could call her back, she was out 
of the room. 

The tragedy of it all was that he could 
not think long upon that kiss. He could 
not meditate upon it with a sweet serenity 
of sorrow; for he had a rendezvous—was 
it a rendezvous with death? 

The distant whistle of the train sang a 
regretful dirge into his consciousness, like 
an inexpressibly sad and melodious tune 
from a land that lies beyond entering. He 
saw that train in his mind, like a sort of 
dark, poisonous flower against the peaceful 
sky. There was something terrible about 
it as it approached out of an indefinite, in- 
nocent distance, firing the landscape with 
an ominous passion and a sparkling fury of 
circling wheels. Even in his room, Gene 
could hear it crash into the station, then 
pass on with a dolorous rhythm of bells. 

He roused himself, examined his gun 
minutely, and passed down the stairs and 
into the street. The whole town seemed 
to be deserted, the whole population evapo- 
rated into thin air. Stillness, like an un- 
conquerable lover, held the land in an age- 
less embrace. 

Turning the corner that led off the one 
street, Gene was seized with an extraor- 
dinary premonition. He knew before look- 
ing up who was there, not fifty feet away. 
The whole glittering pageant of his young 
life passed before him in an instant, down 
to its most meticulous details. A sweetly 
familiar world was spread out under his 
8aze, so dear, so beautiful, so beloved! In- 
stantaneously the pageant loomed up and 
passed, Beaudet stood before him. 
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The silence was shattered; and when the 
smoke cleared, a dead man was revealed. 


VIII 


June shows no favors. She blows kisses 
to the world, now one to Montana, now an- 
other to Vermont. 

The red school in Milltown had just dis- 
missed its gay throng of children, and the 
teacher, a slight, rather pretty girl, emerged 
from within. She was dressed in deep 
black, and she stood out boldly against her 
bright sylvan background. There was a 
witchery of summer all about her, a slow, 
somnolent droning of bees, a twittering 
mirth in the branches. 

The teacher started down the road. The 
breeze seemed to be blowing her along, she 
was so frail and unsubstantial a figure in 
the feathery landscape. Townspeople often 
remarked the sadness of her face, the great 
pathos of her eyes. 

“ She’s not the same girl that went out 
to Montana. I wonder—” 

Milltown was a region of innumerable 
tinkling streams and quaint rustic bridges 
that spanned them. The girl started across 
one of these bridges, but halfway over she 
stopped suddenly and looked up out of a 
wistful reverie. What she saw made her 
lean back against the rail on one side, as if 
from exhaustion after a stunning surprise. 
She breathed quickly and closed her eyes, 
dreading, possibly, the awful disappoint- 
ment of a fading vision. 

The man standing before her might have 
stepped out of a painting by Remington. 

“ Did I frighten yuh, Helen?” 

She opened her eyes, then, and touched 
him with her hands. The reassurance of 
reality was too much for her. All at once 
she collapsed like a broken doll, and would 
have fallen between the supports of the 
bridge to the stream beneath, had not the 
man caught her. He lifted her into his 
arms and carried her across the bridge to 
the fragrant meadow beyond. 

“Let me down!” she said, after a while. 
“ This is New England, you know!” 

“ Didn’t yuh say somethin’ about mar- 
riages bein’ made in heaven?” he asked. 
“ This is the place, sho’ enough!” 

“ Gene, I thought you might be—dead!” 

She shivered at the thought. 

“Seems to me I heard somewhere that 
only the good die young,” he said. 

“ My dear, don’t be so modest!” she an- 
swered, and wept on his shoulder. 
























































































































HERE was uproar in the single dress- 
ing room assigned to the twelve cho- 
rus ladies of the “ Pearl of Peru” 

company, at the Paragon Theater in South- 
water. 

Ten girls, spluttering and shrieking with 
laughter — Mayme Callahan leading the 
racket—scrambled in the big theatrical bas- 
kets for pink silk tights and opera vests 
and pink satin ballet shoes. Having hastily 
donned these somewhat gaudy garments, 
they covered them up with Japanese cotton 

‘kimonos snatched from the pegs on the 
wall, smothered the pegs with a miscellany 
of discarded articles, and settled, like a 
flock of bright-plumaged, screaming par- 
rots, en the bench before the long boards 
under a string of looking-glasses which 
served them for a dressing table. 

A few inches of bench and boards in the 
middle separated them into bunches of five, 
and left room—what room was left—for 
Beattie Hathaway and Edna Martin—last 
in, as usual, and, as usual, together. 

“Mind you don’t breathe before Edna, 
even if Beattie’s out of the way,” warned 
Mayme, opening her make-up box and tak- 
ing out a letter. “ Edna’s sharp, don’t for- 
get! If you giggle, Fatty Gilmer, I'll trip 
you up as we go on!” 

“1’m not going to,” protested Fatty Gil- 
mer indignantly. ‘“ You always pick on—” 

“Hush up, if you want to hear this! 
They’ll be in on us, in a tick. Get out 
your No. 2, all of you, and be making up. 
Here’s what I’ve got on the outside—‘ To 
the little dark girl next to the end on the 
right.’ There’s nothing to see!” concluded 
Mayme, as hands came clutching from both 
sides. 

“The writing, Mayme! 
writing!” 

“Whose is it?” 


Let’s see the 
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“Why, Mayme Callahan! 
own—she’ll know!” 

“ Silly!” returned Miss Callahan. “ This 
is only to show you. The real one’s in a 
man’s, of course—a laundryman’s. He 
came just as I was wondering who to get. 
See if you don’t think this is great—‘ May 
I have the pleasure of taking you to supper 
to-night after the theater?’ I put that in- 
stead of ‘show ’—it’s sweller. ‘I will be 
waiting under the awning of the shop op- 
posite the stage door, wearing a light rain- 
coat. If you are coming, please put on one 
of the red carnations—’ ” 

* Carnations!” 

. “ Yes—you’ve all got to come in with 
threepence. I got a lovely big bunch for 
two and six, and they’re sending them after 
the second act, with the letter tied on. I 
wrote ‘stage box, first on the left,’ at the 
bottom. She’ll—” 

“ Quick, Mayme! Quick!” 

The letter vanished into the box. A 
grease stick flashed into Mayme’s hand, 
and flourished a figure 8 on each cheek and 
a round O on her forehead, as the door 
opened. The mirrors reflected ten oily, 
pinkish faces, with hair skinned off the 
brow, tight lips, and eyes screwed up in an 
expression of tortured anxiety, as Beattie 
Hathaway and Edna Martin came in. 

“ Hullo, everybody!” 

* Hullo, girls!” 

“ Hullo!” choired the ten in a shaky 
chord that tottered off on Fatty Gilmer’s 
giggle. 

Mayme Callahan pedaled fiercely with 
both feet under the dressing table, and the 
giggle was engulfed in an anguished— 

“ Ouch!” . 

“Oh, was that your foot, Fatty? Sorry! 
You two’d better hurry. You won’t be on 
to-night!” 


It’s your 
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“‘T shouldn’t care!” 

“Nor I, either, in this old show!” 

The two girls took off their cheap, smart 
hats with a superb assumption of time to 
burn, and raced like mad through the rest 
of their disrobing to catch up. As a mat- 
ter of fact they cared enormously about be- 
ing on in this old show that paid fifty shil- 
lings a week, and fares. Each of them had 
somebody at home depending on every 
penny that she could pinch and scrape out 
of it. 

Beattie’s somebody was her invalid 
father, a gentleman and a scholar — and 
much good to him, when a stroke removed 
him from his mastership at a public school, 
and death removed his wife. Beattie’s 
mother had kept the three of them going. 
Now Beattie kept the two of them going 
on fifty shillings a week. Edna kept her- 
self and two tots—the legacy of her parents 
—going on fifty shillings a week. 

This meant doing without things—cheer- 
ful buns and cakes for tea, soul-satisfying 
trifles from shops, sweets between the acts, 
hot fish and chip suppers after the show, 
tram rides back to the digs on wet nights— 
all the luxuries of chorus life on tour. 
Sometimes when worn out tights and ballet 
shoes had to be replaced, it meant doing 
without other things. It meant singing and 
dancing six nights and two matinées a week 
on bloaters for dinner, or suet pudding with 
nothing inside—filling up stuff, with plenty 
of tea with it, so as not to feel nothing in- 
side themselves. 

Edna, sturdy north country stock, came 
through Jean weeks pink and white and 
firm-fleshed; Beattie, the daughter of gen- 
tlemen and scholars, a little paler, her eyes 
bigger and brighter, her arms and legs a lit- 
tle more like a delicate child’s. 

Beattie was the prettiest girl in the 
“Pearl of Peru” company. She put brains 
and skill into “not looking like a pro ”— 
a fact irritating as mustard to ten of the 
twelve ladies of the chorus. She could copy 
any hat she saw. Her “ coney beaver coat 
with floral lining ” cost four pounds. She 
had resisted the cheaper lure of an “ ani- 
mal” tie, and had shivered through the 
winter before to save for the coat. She 
wore real silk stockings—at least, the part 
that showed was silk — and smart shoes, 
searched for until found cheap at sales. 
She eschewed fringed “‘ fabric ” gloves, and 
washed and washed her one pair of white 
wash leathers. She hemstitched the little 
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affairs of mercerized lawn perched like 
white butterflies on the bouquet of jazz 
voiles and hectic opalines on the dressing 
room pegs. 

Mayme Callahan and nine other girls of 
the chorus thought that Beattie Hathaway 
put on airs and needed taking down. Edna 
Martin worshiped her. 


II 


On this fateful Wednesday night, as 
Beattie went up the passage to the dressing 
room, she did the steps of the “ Loving 
Down in Lima” chorus, which closed the 
second act. Mayme came close behind her. 
Behind them both waddled Dresser, chuck- 
ling fatly, and holding behind her some- 
thing that was sheltered by her broad back. 
Dresser had been a chorus lady herself. 
She would tell of the flowers she used to 
get, and the notes with ’em, Lord love a 
duck! 

She put a jolly red face around the dress- 
ing room door and winked a portery eye 
on Beattie. 

“Now ’oo’s the little dark girl next to 
the end on the right, I wonder?” she said, 
bringing into view the lovely big bunch of 
carnations that cost two shillings and six- 
pence, and Mayme Callahan’s letter neatly 
tied to it. 

“ M € Ppa 

The ten who had come in with three- 
pence each rushed, strangling, into their 
changes, as Beattie read Mayme’s incom- 
parable composition, with Edna looking 
eagerly over her shoulder. 

“What does ’e say, deary?” asked Dres- 
ser, hooking up Mayme, who was shaking 
like a jelly. ‘‘ You’d oughter seen some of 
the flowers I used to—” 

“ Dres-ser! Dres-ser!” sounded imperi- 
ously down the passage. 

“ Ridin’ the ‘igh ’orse,” said Dresser, 
sitting down comfortably on a_ basket. 
“* Bring ’em along to my dressin’ room, 
Dresser,’ she says, when she copped the 
pinks. ‘ They’re for one of the young cho- 
rus ladies, miss,’ I give her, and she turned 
green. Them principals thinks—” 

“ Dres-ser!” 

“ Comin’, miss! 
deary?” 

“ Just an invitation to supper,” answered 
Beattie, as if she was snowed under with 
them every night of the week. “ You can 
all read it. I won’t go, of course!” 

“Won’t go? Won’t go?” 


What’s in the letter, 
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- “Why not, Bee?” asked Edna. “ A fel- 
low in a stage box—he’d give you a lovely 
supper ”—it was new tights week—“ and 
you can see he’s a gentleman.” Her sharp 
sa darted to a disturbance under the dress 

. “What are you killing yourself 
sneat, Fatty Gilmer?” 

. N-nothing,” stuttered Fatty, under the 
awful eye of Mayme Callahan. “I call it 
f-funny, B-beattie g-getting off!” 

“ Ves, isn’t it?” Beattie’s bright glance 
went like a measuring tape around the sub- 
stantial Fatty. “‘ With you next to me, it’s 
funny that I was seen at all!” 

The laughs were on Fatty; but, explod- 
ing joyfully after an agony of suppression, 
the ten ‘were all looking at Beattie. She 
flushed angrily. Perhaps they all thought 
it was funny that she should be getting off! 
She turned back to the glass and settled the 
white lace mantilla over the high Spanish 
comb in her hair. 

-“Tll see what he looks like. Maybe, 
when I see him, I’ll make up my mind to 
go,” she said defiantly. 

Mayme Callahan’s white lace mantilla 
and high Spanish comb appeared in the 
glass over hers. Mayme’s eyes were very 
blue and eager under them. 

“ You'll have to make it up now about 
wearing the red carnation. If you go on 
without it, maybe he’ll skip out, and you'll 
lose your chance.” 

Beattie’s brow clouded. Not many 
chances had come her way—never one all 
to herself, before. As it drifted off on 
Mayme’s prophetic words, she began to fin- 
ger the bunch of carnations. Admiration— 
a big restaurant—real dancing with a part- 
ner—real supper! She pulled cut a red 
carnation. 

“Tl pin it on for you, over your left 
ear,” said Mayme, with glittering eagerness. 

“ Wait a minute!” Beattie pulled out 
all the red carnations from the bunch. 
“One, two—eight, nine—there’s just a 
dozen!” Her fresh young tinkle rang out 
sweetly. ‘“ Pin one on over your left ears, 
all of you!” She pushed the flowers into 
the girls’ hands. “ If we all have them on, 
he won’t know whether it means I’m going, 
or if we’re having a joke. I’m not going if 
he’s horrid.” 

“Or old,” said Edna, shuddering. 

“Cho-rus! Cho-rus!” 

“ Hurry up! That’s the second call!” 

The white mantillas, decked with red car- 
nations, fluttered through the door. 
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“Mayme! Mayme Callahan! Your 
shoes! You’ve forgotten to change your 
shoes!” shrieked Fatty Gilmer, and panted 
back to the dressing room in the wake of 
Mayme’s desperate flight. 

“Oh, where’s the other?” moaned Miss 
Callahan, groveling under the _ bench. 
“Help me find it! There’s the band! 
Wait for me, Fatty!” 

The forgiving Fatty waited, and helped, 
and tied the black satin sandal around the 
foot that she was accustomed to feel on her 
plump instep at every inopportune giggle. 
She hugged the tyrant as they raced down 
to the stage. 

“Your joke’s going great, Mayme!” 

“The Pearl of Peru” was a No. 1 tour- 
ing musical comedy, as realistically staged 
as ever was. The last act opened with a 
bit of old Spain, as Spanish as a marzipan 
onion. Bright blue limes moonlight. Bright 
red electric roses. Bright green asbestos 
palms. Bright glass bead fountain. Walls 
of canvas painted pink and lattice of lath 
painted brown. Swarthy cavaliers, with 
guitars and mandolins — plunk, plunky, 
plunk, plunk, done on the band—looking 
up under the lattices. Bright eyes under 
white mantillas looking down from the lat- 
tices—girls on stepladders off. Full, well 
trained chorus syncopating jazz-time Span- 
ish music—“ The Moon Is Brightly Shin- 
ing, Love,” the best number in the show. 

The sticks in front had it over three 
times every night. This night they had it 
over four times. Beattie Hathaway was 
tumbling off her stepladder with impatience 
to get on and get a look into the first stage 
box on the left. 

The first stage box on the left was 
empty! 

“Smi-yul! All of you smi-yul!” hissed 
the stage manager out of a right entrance, 
with his glaring eye on Beattie. 

“Did you see him?” whispered the re- 
sourceful Mayme out of the corner of her 
* smi-yul.” 

“See who?” whispered Beattie—affect- 
ing to have forgotten the hero of the carna- 
tions—out of the corner of her fixed grin. 

“Light raincoat,” whispered Mayme, 
risking sixpence fine to save her joke. 
“Took one look at the carnations and 
skipped eut!” 

“T didn’t notice,” whispered Beattie, 
the fixed grin melting like frost before the 
sun. “ Young?” 

“Oh, quite young! 


A regular swell,” 
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continued Mayme, scooting up the passage 
after Beattie. ‘‘ Wasn’t he, Fatty?” 
“There were three of them,” gasped 
Fatty, stimulated to a record flight of im- 
agination by the steel-toothed bite of May- 
me’s fingers on her solid arm. “ Him in 


the raincoat skipped last, because he 


stopped to look at Beattie.” 

Beattie, struggling to appear nonchalant, 
pulled out pins, tore open clips, and scoured 
away with vanishing cream, as if it did not 
cost an enormous ninepence a tin. 

“ Leave some around your eyes,” advised 
Mayme, hovering over her affectionately. 

“T’m not going to a swell restaurant 
looking like a pro, if I know it!” returned 
Beattie. 

“Get her frock from the pegs, Fatty,” 
ordered Mayme sternly, as Fatty gave 
signs of breaking up. ‘“ What luck you 
wore your crape to-night, Beattie! I love 
you in it.” 

Almost anybody would have loved Beat- 
tie, if Mayme Callahan didn’t, in the cling- 
ing, camel-colored thing she had copied 
from a Lanier model, with the big Egyptian 
sash around her slight hips. She wore silk 
stockings—at least, the part that showed— 
and one-strap, high-heeled suéde shoes to 
match, and her mother’s long string of dull 
amber beads was around her creamy young 
throat. The “coney beaver” coat, on 
Beattie, looked almost like forty guineas in- 
stead the four pounds of chilly memory, 
and the russet brown panne cloche with the 
burning pheasant’s feather might have cost 
as much as the Paris and Bond Street model 
that cost goodness knows how much. 

“You look sweet!” said unselfish Edna. 

“Mind he takes you to a nice place, 
Bee!” 

“T’ll watch it!” said the hardy adven- 
turess, and sallied forth. 

“ There!” said Mayme, in a voice like a 
cheer. 

Edna whirled on her suspiciously. 

“There what?” 

“There she goes,” replied Mayme, un- 
abashed, and hurried into the rest of her 
clothes. 

“What did you two dress up for to- 
day?” asked Fatty curiously, as Edna put 
on her effective “ wolf goat ” set over the 
graceful black georgette that Beattie had 
made for her, and pinned her big black 
picture hat on her blond waves. 

“‘ We did the matinée at the Royal,” said 
Edna. She looked a little wistfully at her 
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. added: “ I suppose Beattie is hopping along ~ 


somewhere in a taxi by now!” . 

There was a sound of French heels click- | 
ing the Morse code along the passage back ~ 
to the dressing room. Mayme Callahan © 


stuffed her fabric gloves into her mouth and | 


grimaced wildly at the other nine, to cover © 
their telltale grins. % 
Beattie burst in. qi 
“Edna! Dressed? Come on! You're © 
to come, too! He’s got a friend with him!” ~ 
Swift as a swallow, Edna flew to the call. © 
The dressing room door slammed on the © 
shining pair. Mayme Callahan collapsed © 
on a basket—the other nine, on anything ~ 
handy. It was the inspired Fatty who © 
said: - 4 
** Let’s see!” * 
There ensued a concerted rush on the ~ 
dressing room door, a flight up the passage © 
and down the steps, and a block in the stage ~ 


door as ten chorus ladies of the “ Pearl of ~ 


Peru”? company were turned’ to staring ~ 
stone. y 
Drawn up before the shop with the awn- 7 
ing, opposite, was a long, rakish, glittering, © 


plum-colored car with a chauffeur at the ~ 


wheel. Beattie Hathaway and Edna Mar- © 
tin were being handed into it by two regu- © 
lar swells in evening clothes and light rain- © 
coats. The resplendent twain then got into ~ 
the car themselves, and tucked Beattie and ~ 
Edna under a big, expensive fur rug. One © 
of them said something to the man at the ~ 
wheel, and the long, plum-colored car slid ~ 
smoothly around the corner, out on the ~ 
moonlit front. Be 

“Coming to get some fish and chips, ~ 
Mayme?” asked Fatty Gilmer, first and ~ 
feebly recovering from the blow. 4 

“ Oh, shut up!” 


III 


Dick Lorine kept his yacht at South- © 
water. He liked the place both in and out ~ 


of the yachting season. He often motored | 
down there with his chum, George Moul- ~ 


ton, for a week or so at a time. f 
They were a couple of good-looking, 
sport-loving sons of rich fathers, without a ~ 
care on earth, and clean-thinking and clean- ~ 
living according to their code of what was ~ 
“decent.” ‘They respected themselves and 
good women. They treated women who 
were not so good with only a little less out- 
ward respect, and found them a good deal 
more amusing. From anything and every- 
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' thing that was not “decent” they got 
way. It did not amuse them. 

They had been at Southwater since Sun- 
| day, and on this Wednesday night they 
© dropped in to see “The Pearl of Peru.” 
» After a Bass, a sandwich, and a chin-chin 
- with some fellows they knew, at the bar 
ext to the Paragon, they cut through the 
ittle street behind the theater to get out on 


4 “the front, letting the car trail them until 


~ they wanted to be picked up. 
' George. drew in under the awning of a 
© shop, to get a light out of the wind. Dick, 
balancing on the curb and whistling the 
catchy chorus of “ The Moon Is Brightly 
Shining, Love,” saw a small, smartly 
' dressed girl dart from the stage door of the 
| Paragon, opposite. She hesitated for an 


© instant, poised on the curb, and then came 


running across the street. She came to a 
halt beside Dick and laughed a fresh young 
tinkle. 

“Oh!” she cried. In the flare of the 
street lamp Dick could see that she was 
' blushing, also that she was extremely pretty 
' and extremely young. “ Oh!” 

“Hullo, kid!” said Dick, taking off his 
hat and smiling cheerfully. 


“ Oh!” she repeated, with a new note, as 


she saw George. “Oh, there are two of 
you! Which one of you am I going with?” 
“Me,” answered Dick instantly. 
“Oh! Is he coming, too?” 
“ Are you coming, too, George?” 
“‘ Certainly,” said George. ‘ Where?” 
“‘ Because, if he is, I could get my friend 


> to come.” 


“Please do!” said both young men, as 
if they had been practicing it together for 
years, 

* They watched Beattie as she ran like a 
| hare, back across the road and into the 
| theater. Then they looked at each other. 
r “Quick work!” said Dick, beginning to 
| laugh. 

' “T hope the friend isn’t an aunt or some- 
thing,” said George. 

“No fear! That bright kid will have a 
running mate who can travel.” 


“What do we do?” 

“See it through. It looks like their 
show. Here they come! You're all right, 
George!” 

“T say, Dick!” said George, as the light 
flashed on Edna’s peaches and cream. 

George had a weakness for big, fair girls. 

Beattie just caught the ‘‘ Dick ” as she 
ran, with Edna, across the road. 
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“This is Dick, Edna,” she said, “and 
this is George.” 

She waved them airily at each other, and 
smiled up contentedly at Dick. She was 
glad it was Dick who had invited her out 
to supper. 

Dick looked curiously into the eager 
young face. Decent little kid to be at this 
rotten game! 

“Well,” he said, beginning to play it, 
“this goes with us.” He nodded toward 
the car. ‘“ Would you care to—” 

“ Wouldn’t we? We'd rather have a mo- 
tor ride than supper, wouldn’t we, Edna?” 

“We might manage both,” smiled Dick, 
helping her in. 

IV 


Dick Lorinc and George Moulton saw 
it through. They motored Beattie Hatha- 
way and Edna Martin twenty miles out of 
Southwater, by moonlight, and gave them 
the best supper money could buy at a road 
house famous for expensive late suppers 
and early morning closing. As it happened, 
it was an off night, and they had the long, 
luxuriously furnished, softly lighted supper 
toom, with its tables discreetly shadowed 
by palms, its discreet, soft-footed attend- 
ants, and its seductive string band, prac- 
tically to themselves. 

It was not the first time, by a score, or 
perhaps more, that Dick and George had 
traveled this straight road with a couple of 
little chorus girls picked up at a stage door. 
They knew every step of the journey to its 
unvarying end. To let the girls set the 
pace was part of their code of doing what 
was “ decent.” It amused and puzzled and 
piqued them both to watch these two from 
“The Pearl of Peru,” who had picked them 
up, coolly taking their own time to get 
going. 

The two girls were as carelessly at ease 
in the big fur rug intimacy of the long, 
plum-colored car, with two unknown young 
men, as if Dick and George had been their 
born brothers. They chattered and chirped 
entertainingly. They appeared to be en- 
tertained themselves, to be enjoying the 
ride, the moon, and the society they found 
themselves in. They kept their hats on, 
their heads up, their hands outside the rug, 
their feet on the floor of the car. 

As the car ate up mile after mile of the 
twenty, and not a word or sign from the 
familiar manual escaped either one of them, 
Dick again curiously studied Beattie’s eager 
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young face and Edna’s candid peaches and 
cream. He noted Edna’s correct speech 
and Beattie’s cultured voice, and again felt 
that vague, impersonal pity for decent little 
kids at this rotten game. Life was rough 
on girls, he thought; and, arrived at the 
tavern, he ordered a Jeroboam of fizz to be 
put on ice, to make it temporarily smoother 
for two of them. 

“What do you make of ’em, George?” he 
asked, as the girls left them to take off 
their hats and furs before supper. 

“‘ Got a system!” replied George darkly. 

Of these two sportsmen, George was the 
man of the world. 

In the cloak room, attended for the first 
time in their lives by a respectful white cap 
and apron, Beattie and Edna uncovered 
their graceful frocks, flourished powder 
puffs and lip sticks, and exchanged a single 
opinion: 

“ Aren’t they lovely?” 

“ Lovely, aren’t they?” 

Dick and George, watching the girls flut- 
ter down the long room to the table, dis- 
creetly shaded by palms, thought the same 
of them. Being men, they said it each man 
to himself. 

“ Well, what for a start, Edna?” asked 
George, pulling out her chair and leaning 
over the back of it to look into her eyes. 
* Martini? Manhattan? Gin and it?” 

“No, thanks, George,” answered Edna, 
looking across the table at Beattie. 

“ Speak up, Beattie,” said Dick, putting 
her into her chair and drawing his own up 
close to it. 

“No, thanks, Dick,” replied Beattie, 
meeting Edna’s look. 

“ Whisky—brandy and soda?” 

“No, thanks, George.” 

* You, Beattie?” 

“No, thanks, Dick.” 

“The fizz goes,” said Dick blithely, 
nodding to the waiter. 

‘“‘ None for me,” said Beattie, putting her 
hand over her glass as the cork popped be- 
hind her chair. 

“Not for me,” said Edna, before the 
waiter got around to hers. 

“ Nothing—not with supper?” 

“Where is it?” asked Beattie, tinkling. 
“T’m hungry—I’m not thirsty.” 

“ Hurry up those oysters!” ordered Dick 
harshly, pushing his filled glass aside. 

George did the same with his. 

Well, it was intriguing. The two girls 
fed like the hungry young hawks they were, 
and frankly enjoyed every mouthful. They 


had been asked out to supper, and they = 
had it. They danced down each course, © 
setting the blood of the two young men © 
tingling with the nearness of lithe grace, © 
flushed cheeks, parted lips, and sparkling 
eyes. They went back to the table and © 
admitted they were thirsty. e. 

George beckoned briskly to the waiter. 

“ Lemonade, please,” requested Edna, ~~ 
“With that pink stuff in it,” added © 
Beattie. FE. 

The Jeroboam leaned its golden neck © 
weakly over the side of the silver bucket, © 
and looked seasick. The waiter leaned © 
against nothing, and looked as if the world ~ 
was coming to an end. Dick and George ~ 
leaned against each other’s eyes, and looked © 
bewildered. Beattie and Edna leaned | 
against. each other’s eyes and looked—well, ~ 
why were they looking at each other like © 
that? Dick and George, who saw them, 7 
wondered. 4 

They drank their pink lemonades linger- ~ 
ingly. Dick and George, who remembered ~ 
loving the stuff at the age of six, and had ~ 
forgetten its insipid cloy, tasted it, and left ~ 
it beside their untasted fizz. Then there ~ 
came a last dance, the girls’ lithe grace © 
closely clasped by arms in which the blood ~ 
was tingling, a cigarette apiece swankily ~ 
smoked, a demi-tasse apiece with six lumps 


to the demi-tasse, and they said they’d had | 


a perfectly lovely time and must go—it was 
a quarter past twelve—because there was a ~ 
call for chorus at ten in the morning. 3 

“They beat me!” said Dick, as the girls — 
went to the cloak room for their things. ~ 
“T’m what you call stumped.” 4 

“1’m what you call scared,” said the © 


man of the world. Nevertheless, it was ~ 


George who suggested: “ What about try- = 
ing ’em on again to-morrow night?” 3 

Dick thought to-morrow night was rather ~ 
a long time to wait, when he found Beat- ~ 
tie’s little hand under the big fur rug on ~ 
the way back to Southwater. He laid his © 
own over it tentatively. : 

“ That’s my hand, Dick,” she observed 
audibly. 3 

“T beg your pardon!” apologized Dick, 7 
flustered. ‘I thought it wasn’t.” . 

George, who had slid an adventurous arm 
along the back of the seat behind Edna, 
nipped this bold idea in the bud. 

“ How about to-morrow night, Edna?” 
he asked, when the car stopped in front of 
the digs. 

“Yes, Beattie — how about to-morrow 
night?” inquired Dick. 
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A long look passed between the girls. 
_ Then Edna spoke: 
| “All right! We'll come.” 
' “Same place, same time, then. Good 
' night, Beattie, and thanks most awfully!” 
“Thanks awfully, Edna,” said George. 
“Good night! What did I tell you?” he 
asked excitedly, as he climbed into the car 
| after Dick. “Did you see ’em wireless? 
They’ve got some kind of a e on us.” 
' “Well,” Dick said, soberly, “ we'll see it 
through.” * 
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Dick Lorine and George Moulton saw 
it through to the last Saturday night of 
- “The Pearl of Peru ” at the Paragon The- 
ater in Southwater. The result was that 
they found themselves exactly where they 
had started. 

They got so excited over it that they 
talked about nothing else between the time 
when they were in front—every night and 
Saturday matinée at the show—and the 
time that they spent with the two girls after 
it. They were sharp enough to see that 
they had missed a trick somewhere, but not 
© sharp enough to see where. 

- It was up to George, as a man of the 
' world, to find out. It was up to Dick, asa 
"man in love, to find out. They made it the 
business of their lives. If they had had 
any other business, they would have been 
ruined men. If Beattie Hathaway and 
» Edna Martin had been two real big adven- 
' turesses, instead of two real little chorus 
| girls, they could not have gone more skill- 
fully to work to capture the imagination of 
two sons of rich fathers. 

Every night, during the rest of the week, 
Dresser waddled into the dressing rocm 
with expensive flowers and expensive choco- 
lates for Beattie Hathaway and Edna Mar- 
tin. Tied on Beattie’s Thursday night or- 
chids was the greatest wish in the world— 
a mascot doll nearly as big as herself. Tied 
on Edna’s long-stemmed roses was a ju-ju 
hideous enough to make any girl happy. 

These insolent idols sat up in the middle 
of the bare boards under the string of mir- 
rors, and separated the ten other chorus 
ladies of the “ Pearl of Peru” company 
into bunches of five. Dejection settled like 
partial paralysis on nine of them. Mayme 
Callahan suffered from a form of rabies. 

“ Did he look surprised when you went 
up and spoke to him, Beattie?” she asked 
hungrily, 
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“Surprised! Why should he?” 
“Where was he when you first saw 
him?” 

“ Where he said he’d be, in the note.” 

“ Did he ask you about the carnations?” 
inquired Mayme. As Beattie made big 
eyes, she particularized: “If you got them 
all right, I mean?” 

“ Didn’t you and Fatty say you saw him 
look to see before he skipped out of the 
box?” 

“ That’s so,” said Mayme, wishing she 
had bitten her tongue out first. 

As she watched Beattie off on her way 
to the long, plum-colored car, she looked 
like the ju-ju. 

The car and Dick and George waited 
every night opposite the Paragon stage door 
for Beattie and Edna, and then slid smooth- 
ly around the corner, with the four of them, 
to some perfectly lovely time. It occurred 
to Dick that it might. just as well slide 
smoothly along, with the four of them, to 
the show’s next town. He turned a lath- 
ered countenance from his shaving mirror 
to put the idea to George. 

“Tm willing to bet you anything you 
like,” he added, “ we got ’em wrong at the 
start! Ill bet anything they’re just a cou- 
ple of jolly kids!” 

“ Jolly fly kids!” replied the man of the 
world. “ Just step off at that end and go 
back to the start. I’m willing to bet any- 
thing you like they had the whole thing 
fixed up behind the door. Beattie came out 
alone and worked it on us and the car, as if 
we were a pair of twins in a pram. Some 
jolly fly kids!” 

“ H-m!” said Dick rather glumly, and 
went on shaving. 

Every time he got reasonably on the way 
to believe that Beattie was the sort of girl 
he so earnestly wanted her to be, he had to 
step off and go back to the start. That 
start! It was the coolest deal he’d ever 
got. Too cool—too jolly cool—for a girl 
new to the rotten game! How many times? 
How many fellows? The trick that he’d 
missed—had any other fellow? 

“You can take it from me they’ve got 
us lost in the dark,” remarked George with 
disgusting opportuneness. 

Dick, as he slashed his chin and swore 
like a pirate king, waited for his friend to 
get through, so as to make himself heard. 

“ They’ve got a trick up their sleeves 
that’s one too many for us,” continued 
George. “If we're jugginses enough to 
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take ’em along in the car to the next town, 
we'll be- having breach papers, or some 
darned thing, served on us. I’m saying 
farewell to the fair Edna to-night—in a 
crowd!” 

“T guess you're right,” said Dick; “ but 
I don’t mind telling you, George, I’m not 
keen on saying farewell to little Beattie. 
She’s a sweet kid!” 


VI 


SATURDAY night was not an off night at 
the road house twenty miles out of South- 
water. When Beattie and Edna and Dick 
and George entered it together for the sec- 
ond time, the big supper room was crowd- 
ed from end to end. There was not a va- 
cant table behind the sheltering palms. A 
five-pound note, however—two weeks’ sal- 
ary, thought Edna and Beattie, as they saw 
it deftly passed!—brought about the dis- 
covery of one coyly lurking behind some 
close-drawn plush curtains. 

“Take off your wraps here,” advised 
George. ‘“‘ You'll never get to the cloak 
room and back alive in the squash.” 

The girls slipped out of the wraps, un- 
covering white evening frocks — little 


shrouds in which to lay away this last of 


the perfectly lovely times. With the big 
suppers each night to fill up on, expenses 
had been small that week, in spite of the 
new tights. The white crape was cheap. 
“Ma,” at the digs, had let them use her 
sewing machine, and the rest they had fin- 
ished happily, after they got back from the 
suppers. 

When the last supper was eaten—not so 
hungrily—George told Edna that she was 
the ‘prettiest girl in the room. Then he 
whirled her through their last dance to- 
gether on the crowded floor. 

Dick told Beattie that she was the pret- 
tiest kid in the world, as they finished their 
last dance together and he took her back 
to the temporary privacy of the closely 
drawn curtains. 

There was only the twenty-mile ride in 
the car back to Southwater between him 
and the farewell he wasn’t keen on saying. 
The girls had explained that the manager 
of the No. 1 touring musical comedy, “‘ The 
Pearl of Peru,” did not allow the chorus 
ladies to have fellows come to the station 
to see them off. That abortive idea of let- 
ting the big car slide them along together 
to the show’s next town had been prudent- 
ly buried. Beattie was a sweet kid, but— 


“Well, Beattie, it’s been a jolly time!” © 
_ Dick, as the plush curtains sheltered © 

em. 

“Yes,” answered Beattie faintly, nerv-— 3 
ously running the string of dull amber 
beads through her fingers. 

“Have a lemonade?” Dick briskly sug- q 
gested, as he felt prudence tottering on her ~ 
throne. 

“No, thanks. 
minute. ” 

She dropped rather suddenly into a chair, 3 
Dick stood looking at her fingers, which © 
were still playing with the amber beads. 4 

“I suppose we'll see each other again 4 
some time, Beattie?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, Dick.” 3 

She looked away "from him, and her ~ 
working fingers loosened a little gold locket ~ 
from its ring on the chain. It fell open on | 
the table, and Dick’s jealous eyes saw the ~ 
miniature of a man inside. He picked the — 
locket up brusquely, and the miniature ~ 
looked out at him with grave, familiar eyes. — 

“Old Hathaway! Old Hat Tree Hath- ~ 
away, or I’m a Dutchman!” a 

“ That’s my father!” cried Beattie angri- ~ 
ly, springing up and snatching the locket ~ 
from his hands. “ He isn’t old, .and that ~ 
isn’t his name!” q 

“We---we called him that at school,” 7 
stammered Dick, taken aback. 
mean anything disrespectful. 
stick his arms straight out on each side ~ 
when he gave his lectures. Chaps at school ~ 
are like that, about things like that. We © 
liked him awfully, old Hat—Dr. Hathaway © 
—your father. Think of his being your ~ 
father! We all liked him awfully. We ~ 
were awfully cut up, all of us, when he | 
crocked up. I say, I’m awfully sorry, Beat- — 
tie!” he added, as Beattie choked. “Look ~ 
here—sit down here and tell me. : 
your father no end. He liked me rather, | 


I—T'll just sit down a ~ 4 


‘I think; but he was an awfully good sport — 


with all of us fellows. Look here, Beattie 
—you’ve got to let me come and see him. 
Will you let me come and see him—and 
you—when you get back to town?” 

Beattie flushed, thinking of Dick, and 
Dick’s car, coming to the shabby South 
Kennington lodgings. ‘Then she thought 
of her father’s pleasure. 

“Yes, if you like,” she said. 

“‘ Give me the address, now,” said Dick 
excitedly, getting out his notebook. 

He spread it open on the table and wrote 
the address she gave him. ~ 





“Tt didn't 
He used to © 


I liked — 
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» “Qh!” Beattie cried sharply, looking at 

| Dick’s rather stiff writing. “Is that the 

_ way you always write—backhand, like that 

' —letters and everything?” 

' “Why, yes! Why?” 

: . “Then it was George!” she said, her 

© voice very shrill. “It wasn’t you who 

wrote me that letter! It was George who 

wrote me that letter with the carnations!” 
“Has George been writing and sending 

you carnations?” demanded Dick, getting 

black in the face. 

© “You must have known George did,” she 

© said, trembling violently. ‘ You must have 

known all the time George did!” 

» “George did what?” asked George, com- 

' ing through the curtains with Edna. 

' “You wrote me that letter!” 

»  “Yes—you wrote her that letter! I’ve 

| just heard about that letter!” cried Dick. 

' “So have I,” replied George coolly. 
“ What letter?” 

“T’ve got it,” said Edna, in her quick, 

“JT put it in my bag that 




























She opened her bag and produced the 
Jaundryman’s flourish. 

“Ts that your writing, George?” 

“No, it isn’t!” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Dick. 
= “ Then—” began Edna, breaking the 
| tense silence in which they all looked blank- 
_ ly at one another. 
' “Then,” Beattie burst in, “if you didn’t 

' write it, and George didn’t write it, why 
' did you come and wait under that awning, 
and wear light raincoats, and make me 
come up and speak to you, and—” 

“ May we see this, Edna?” interrupted 
George. 

She nodded. He picked up Mayme Cal- 
lahan’s composition and read it through. 

“JT—see!” he said, and handed it to 
Dick. 

Dick read it through. 

““T—see!” he said. 

Then they looked at each other and burst 
out laughing. 

“We're a nice pair of—” began Dick. 

“You’re a pair of bounders and cads— 
that’s what you’re a pair of!” raved Beat- 
tie, trembling so that she could not stand 
on her feet. She caught at the table and 
leaned across it, spitting her words at them 
like an angry young cat. “ You laugh and 
think it’s funny to see a girl—” 

Suddenly she collapsed over the table. 
Dick and Edna both sprang to catch her. 
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“ Beattie!” cried Dick. “ You’ve got us 
wrong! You’ve got George and me 
wrong!” 

“TI don’t want to hear about George and 
you,” she said, stiffening at his touch. “I 
know all’ about George and you. Edna, 
let’s go!” 

She caught up her things and began put- 
ting them on anyhow. 

“ Beattie!” said Dick. 

She turned her back on him. 

“If you’re not coming, Edna, I'll go 
alone.” 

Dick walked around her and coolly 
blocked the way. 

“ How, Beattie?” 

“Not in your car, with George and 
you!” 

“ All right—the car can take you and 
Edna and then come back here for George 
and me.” 

“Not in your car, without George and 
you! We'll have a taxi.” 

“ Beattie, remember that we’ve only got 
nine shillings!” 

Edna’s desperate hiss, intended for Beat- 
tie’s inner ear, would have pierced stone 
walls. Dick’s eyes kindled warningly on 
George, who made a quick movement to- 
ward her. 

“As you please,” he said coldly. “Ill 
order you one. Good-by, Beattie—good- 
by, Edna. Thanks most awfully for the 
jolly times! Say good-by to them and 
come out of it, you ass!” he muttered as he 
passed George. As his friend hesitated, 
Dick clutched him by the arm. 

“ Good-by, Edna—good-by, Beattie, and 
thanks awfully! If there’s anything—what 
do you mean by it, dragging me about?” 
George demanded furiously, as Dick hauled 
him through the curtains. 

“Shut up! Come on, George! 
the idea!” 

Dick imparted it, pulling George along 
by the arm. 

“Well, Beattie!” said Edna, in what 
Beattie called her bread-knife voice. 
“ How are we going to get back?” 

“We've got our nine shillings, haven’t 
we? I’d rather starve—” 

“You’ve got your four and six, you 
mean.” 

“ Edna!” 

“T can’t afford taxis, or silly tempers, 
either.” 

“ Silly! 
they weren’t laughing about you. 


Here’s 


Oh, of course, Edna, I forgot— 
You 
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didn’t go up to George and speak to him 
like a common street girl, and then hear 
him laugh about it! I think—” 

“ You can tell me what you think when 
we get back to the digs,” interrupted Edna, 
with a cold impatience. “I want to find 
George and tell him we'll go back in the 
car.” 

“ What?’’ 

“ Beattie, that nine shillings has got to 
last us till treasury. We can’t walk twenty 
miles without crocking up, and that means 
losing our shop.” 

Beattie, so bravely blazing, shriveled into 
a little white heap. Only her eyes burned 
out of it—haunted eyes, seeing the vision 
dreadful. Lose her shop! 

Edna walked to the curtains, lifted them, 
and looked over her shoulder. 

** Are you coming back in the car with 
me?” Beattie stared at her. ‘“ That is, of 
course, if they haven’t started off already 
without us!” 

“Yes—because I’ve got to, and you 
know—” 

Edna walked quietly out. 

“Qh, dad!” cried Beattie bitterly. “ If 
it wasn’t for you—” 

Suddenly she thought of her locket. It 
was not on the table, or on the chairs, or on 
the floor. She was down under the table, 
looking for it, when Dick put his head 
through the curtains. 

“ Ready, Beattie? Beattie!”” He eame 
quickly in, looking about for her. ‘“ Oh!” 
he said, relieved, as she started up from 
under his feet. ‘Were you looking for 
your locket? I’ve got it. I'll give it to 
you in the car.” 

Beattie’s heart swelled to bursting. In 
the car! Dick and George were coming 
with them in the car! Tears of anger and 
humiliation rushed to her eyes. 

“Come along!” said Dick, pretending 
not to see the tears, and held the curtains 
aside for her. 


BEATTIE darted past him. She pushed, 
alone, through the crowd of dancers and 
out of the tavern, and ran down the shaded 
path to the road, and climbed into the car. 

“Edna!” she choked, feeling blindly 
along the seat. 

“‘Edna’s gone on with George, in the 
taxi,” said Dick, getting in quickly beside 
her. “ Keep quiet, Beattie!” he added, as 
the car shot out on the road, and she start- 
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ed up wildly. 
through.” 

To his surprise, her hand went suddenly 
limp in his, and she dropped back on the 
seat. 

“See what through?” she asked, and 
turned to look at him, her face looking very 
white in the moonlight, and the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

“ Beattie,” said Dick, putting his other 
hand over hers, “ you’ve got things wrong. 
I want to make you understand, from the 
start—” 

“There isn’t anything I didn’t under- 
stand from the start, except that you hadn’t 

- written that letter asking me to come out 
to supper!” she interrupted. “I under- 
stood well enough, and Edna did, too—not 
at the very start, but as soon as you and 
George got us out to this place and began 
trying to get us to drink things—” 

“ Beattie! George and I—” 

“ George and you thought Edna and I 
were two fly girls ready to do anything you 
wanted us to. When you found we didn’t 
act like that, you tried to get us to drink 
cocktails and champagne, to make us not 
care what we did. You—” 

“ Beattie, stop! George and I did not 
try to make you drink after you first re- 
fused. We didn’t drink ourselves, either.” 

She went on exactly as if he had not 
spoken. 

“Edna and I thought, of course, that 
you had written me that note. We couldn’t 
understand why you and George treated us 
like fast girls, and kept looking at each 
other, wondering why we pretended to be 
anything else.” 

+ Dick dropped her hand as if it had stung 
im. 

“We talked about it when we went to 
put on our things, after the supper. We 
weren’t going to speak to you, if we saw 
you again. Then Edna said that we’d 
shown you plain enough we were not com- 
mon girls, and you and George hadn’t tried 
to be familiar with us, so, if you asked us 
to go out with you again, we’d give you 
another chance.” She did not hear Dick’s 
gasp, but went coolly on: “ And since that 
first night, of course, you’ve been better.” 

“ Better!” cried Dick, a little wildly. 
“‘ Haven’t we been all right? -Have we— 
has George, or have I—ever said or done a 
thing to offend Edna and you?” 

“Tt’s what you’ve thought,” answered 
Beattie terribly. ‘“ You’ve been nice to us, 
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_ but that—what you were thinking about us 
» —kept looking out.” 
© It was uncanny. It was appalling. The 
'. girlish crudity of the words, the fierce scorn 
© locked in behind Beattie’s still, white face 
' and stony young voice, gave it a bite like 
vitriol. Two little chorus kids—even if one 
was old Hat Tree Hathaway’s daughter— 
turning these two young men inside out 
from the start—picking Dick’s brains and 
George’s brains, giving them their portraits 
in two swift, bold strokes! There they 
were, he and George and their kind, naked 
and unbeautiful, the beast in them looking 
out through their decent manners. Rot- 
ters! Rotters—and couldn’t even hide it! 
“It was my fault for going,” said Beattie, 
- a dreary note creeping into her voice. “I 
thought you’d asked me, but I oughtn’t to 
have gone with anybody I didn’t know, 
even if I was asked, and got flowers. Of 
course, artistes—girls on the stage, I mean 
—don’t think any less of themselves for ac- 
cepting invitations that way. I’d never had 
one before, and I wanted the fun. I sup- 
pose Edna and I have been thinking of the 





4 - fun, or we would have ended the first 


night,” she added, with a young honesty 
that made Dick’s throat suddenly tighten. 
“We'd never had a ride in a private motor 
before; and dancing to a lovely band, and 
the supper, and—and everything! I sup- 
pose lots of girls—girls who haven’t come 
from nice homes, and don’t know how to 
take care of themselves, and perhaps like 
things to drink — go out to supper just 
thinking of the fun, and fellows like you 
and George—”’ 

“ Beattie!” cried Dick, in real anguish, 
and seizing with passionate eagerness on the 
chance to defend himself where he honestly 
could. ‘“You’ve got us wrong—dead 
wrong! We never—we wouldn’t play any- 
thing but straight with a decent girl! I’d 
shoot myself, and George would shoot him- 
self, first! Listen to me, Beattie! When 
you came up and spoke to me on the 


“ Oh, I know I did! I know! You had 
a right to think—” She collapsed, all her 
cold scorn and stony pride gone out of her, 
a miserable little sobbing bundle in the cor- 
ner of the big car. ‘I know I did! I 
know I did!” 

“ Come here, Beattie!” Dick took pos- 
session of the bundle. “TI told you, when 
we got into the car, that I wanted you to 
understand everything from the start. You 
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got me rattled for a minute, with all this 
talk about you and Edna and George and 
me. You’ve got to keep quiet now and 
listen to the straight truth. What I started 
to say just now about the time when you 
came up and spoke to me on the street— 
keep quiet, Beattie! You don’t suppose 
that fellows who have knocked about the 
way George and I have can’t size up a girl 
pretty well from the word go? The minute 
you came up and spoke, I saw that you 
must have taken me for somebody else.” 

The rigid little body, fighting silently 
against his arms, suddenly relaxed. Dick 
held it closer and ‘took a deep breath. 

“ And you can bet your sweet little life, 
I wasn’t going to raise a hue and cry after 
the chap you’d taken me for, when I got 
the chance I was waiting for!” 

“Waiting for?” whispered Beattie. 

“ Waiting for! I picked you out of the 
whole chorus.” 

“ Dick!” 

“You can ask George. Id been grilling 
there opposite the stage door ever since the 
show closed down. If I couldn’t work 
things to get near when you came out, I 
was going to try the note-and-flowers trick, 
like old stage box, the next night, and see 
if I could get you to come out to supper. 
Kiss me, Beattie! I couldn’t believe my 
luck when I saw you cross the road. When 
you went back for Edna, George and I 
fixed up what we’d do to the other chap if 
he turned up before you got back. Where 
George and I got off wrong was in trying 
to swank the supper. We wanted to put 
on the whole house. When you and Edna 
turned us down on the fizz and the other 
stuff, we felt like a couple of licked hounds. 
We kept trying to put it on each other. If 
you want to know the straight truth about 
what George and I thought about you and 
Edna from the start—kiss me, Beattie—we 
thought you were two sweet kids. You can 
ask George. Beattie, you’re the jolliest, 
sweetest girl, and the only girl in the world 
for me. I’m going to run you up to town 
in the car, in the morning, and ask old Hat 
Tree—I mean your father, Dr. Hat Tree— 
if I can have you. Are you going to marry 
me, Beattie?” 


“Oh, Dick! Is that the truth, really, 


Dick — about what you thought when I 
came up and spoke to you? And about— 
about the whole chorus?” 

“ That’s—kiss me, Beattie—that’s the 
straight truth. You can ask George!” 
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A STORY OF SEA AND SHORE AND SHIPS AND SAILORMEN 


By Captain Dingle 
Author of “The Age-Old Kingdom,” “Three Palms Cay,” ete 


LDEN TALBOT DRAKE wearies of his life of wealth and ease, and longs to go back to 
the more adventurous days when he was master of a sailing ship. He goes down to Sailor- 
town, joins a company of seamen in their boisterous revelry, and stows away on the 

clipper Orontes, bound for Cape Town and Batavia. 

At sea, Captain Jake Stevens of the Orontes assigns Drake to menial service as “ship’s boy,” 
and orders him to the dirtiest and most degrading tasks. His hardships arouse the sympathy of 
pretty Mary Manning, who is a passenger on the Orontes, on her way to visit a brother in 
Batavia. ‘This intensifies the bitter feeling between Stevens and Drake, both of whom are 
smitten by the girl’s charms. When the captain forcibly kisses her, Drake attacks him, and is 

jut in irons. 

. He is a prisoner when the Orontes arrives at Cape Town, and a lawyer comes aboard to 
inform Captain Stevens that Drake has purchased the vessel and will hereafter command her 
himself. The transfer effected, the new captain offers to retain Stevens as first mate; but Jake 
will not accept the berth until after a fight ashore, in which Drake rescues him from a murderous 


gang of toughs. Stevens’s two mates, Twining and Adams, also agree to stay with the ship. 


XV 


HE few days required for discharging 
cargo in Cape Town flew on magic 
pinions. Drake rode high upon the 

tide of triumph, showing Mary the sights, 
and finding new charms in her every hour, 
once she elected to meet him on common 
ground. 

Jake Stevens seemed to accept the new 
situation quite meekly. He looked far from 
pretty after his rough handling, but his 
stout courage was unshaken, his eye un- 
dimmed. Twining and Adams, both taken 
down one grade in rank, yet apparently 
satisfied, wondered what lay under Jake’s 
meek exterior. That he would carry on as 
mate in the ship he had commanded, let 
alone stand by and see another man carry 
off the girl everybody knew he was sweet 
on—that other man but yesterday his own 
ship’s boy, too!—was utterly incredible; 
and yet peace seemed to reign absolute on 
the Orontes. 

On the day before sailing Drake took 
Mary off to some old friends at Ronde- 
bosch, and told the mate that he might per- 
mit the men to run ashore in two watches, 
so long as all were aboard by nightfall. 


Adams and Twining stood by, waiting for 
orders as to the division of the liberty men. 
Stevens somberly followed with his dark- 
ling eyes the departing figures of the cap- 
tain and his passenger. Two or three sea- 
men loitered near by, hoping to get first 
shore leave. 

When the skipper’s boat touched the 
steps, Stevens abruptly underwent a sharp 
transformation. He raised his fists, and 
the grinding of his teeth sounded like the 
grinding of clear ice on rock. 

“By God, she’s mine! She’s mine by 
every law of right and justice! By every 
human and divine right she’s mine, and, 
by Heaven, mine she shall be!” gritted 
Stevens, in a gale of passion. The two 
other mates drew back, amazed at the 
depth of feeling in the man. His paroxysm 
passed quickly, and he gave orders calmly; 
but sailors running forward to get ready 
for a shore jaunt carried joyful news of a 
chief mate who was hot against the “ old 
man. é 

“ Easy times, boys, easy times!” chor- 
tled young Tubbs, dragging a comb through 
his rope-yarn hair, “ Easy times when 
skipper an’ myte gits to odds!” 

“Who says they be at odds?” growled 
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an old doubter who had seen many things 
afloat. 

“TI says so, you bleedin’ old croaker! 
Ain’t they both arter the same Judy? 
Ain’t that odds enough?” 


By the simple expedient of sending 
each batch of men ashore in charge of a 
tough old seaman who held all the money, 
and who was made responsible, all hands 
were back on board by early evening. They. 
returned before Mr. Twining or Mr. 
Adams, who had gone together, since Stev- 
ens wanted no more of the shore for a 
while; and bottles of Cape Smoke were 
suddenly plentiful in the forecastle. 

“ Here you are, like decent sailormen!” 
Stevens had praised them as they came 
over the rail. ‘Get some sleep now. It ’ll 
be all hands at daybr 





* Blimy, ’e’s turned soft!” vowed Sims. 
“Ever ’ear the likes of that from a fust 
myte, Tubbs?” 

“ Ar-r-rh! What did I tell you? Ere, 
who’s got a bleedin’ corkscrew?” 

In an hour there was singing in the fore- 
castle. Jake Stevens, walking the poop in 
solitary gloom, heard it and found it good. 
Jake had been a first-class mate. He al- 
ways got the full weight out of his men. 
He believed it best, if possible, to keep a 
crew cold sober just before sailing day; or, 
if not entirely possible, then as sober as 
could be. Let them sing! A singing sailor 
is a willing sailor. 

Soon the singing rose to a pitch sus- 
piciously out of keeping with sobriety. 
Jake stood at the forward poop rail, gazing 
moodily along the main deck. 

“ Ho, landlord, ’ave you any good wine? Skiboo! 
Ho, landlord, ’ave you any good wine? Skiboo! 
Ho, landlord, ’ave you any good wine, 


Fit for the myte of a ship of the line? 
Skiboo, skiboo, skibosky hi skiboo!” 


“ Watchman!” called Stevens. 

The anchor watch appeared out of the 
shadows. 

“ Yessir!” 

“Go for’ard and tell the men to make 
less noise!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

The watchman vanished. He did not 
immediately reappear. A shrill voice burst 
out through all the racket—the voice of 
Herbert Oates, very drunk and surprisingly 
assertive. 


“Ere, Lousy! Pass the bleedin’ bottle 
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over ’ere! I want to give me ol’ pal Tony 
a snifter. Tony, ol’ socks, drink rearty!” 


“T ’ear you ’ave a daughter fair—skiboo! 
I ’ear you ’ave a daughter fair—skiboo! 

I ’ear you ’ave a daughter fair, 

With merry blue eyes an’ golden ’air— 
Skiboo, skiboo, skibosky hi skiboo!” 


“Watchman!” the mate called out. 

No watchman responded. The mate 
blew his whistle. The uproar in the fore- 
castle might have been heard over on Rob- 
bin Island. 


3 Ho, yus, I ’ave a daughter fair—skiboo! 
Ho, yus, I ’ave a daughter fair—skiboo! 
I ’ave a daughter fair, ’tis true—” 


Mr. Stevens leaped down the ladder and 
ran forward, raging with anger. This was 
what he got in return for kindly treatment! 
Even the anchor watch took advantage of 
him. He suddenly appeared in the open 
forecastle door, and his amazed eyes glared 
through the stinging reek of bad liquor and 
tobacco smoke. 

Nick Coombs and Joe Bunting, both red 
of face, held fast to Tony, the anchor 
watch, who was spitting like a cat at Her- 
bert Oates. Four sailors, scarcely able to 
stand themselves, hoisted the weeping Her- 
bert into his bunk. He caught sight of the 
mate in the doorway. 

‘°F don’t like me no more, Tony don’t!” 
he weepingly informed Mr. Stevens. 
‘“ Wan’sh put a ’ead on me, arter me fillin’ 
im up with good whisky. Blimy, let ’im 
loose!” shouted Oates, with a sudden ac- 
cess of courage. “I’ll mop the bleedin’ 
deck with ’im!” 

Mr. Stevens stepped inside, and thrust 
his way into the thick of the gang. With a 
steely hand he swept Tony from his cap- 
tors, hurled him outside, and ordered him 
to get to the gangway. The men fell back 
sheepishly. Joe Bunting and Nick Coombs, 
old-timers both, got to their bunks and lay 
quiet. Less wise youngsters offered the 
mate whisky. He knocked their bottle 
from their hands. 

Locked fast in each other’s arms, pros- 
trate on the floor, Tubbs and Sims fought 
with slow ferocity, punching by turns, let- 
ting go a hand at a time to punch. Their 
faces were like plum puddings. 

“Me, I’m Tommy Tough frum Tough 
Street!”’ panted Sims, screwing his punch 
as it landed on Tubbs’s gory nose. “ Far- 
ther you go down, the tougher we are, an’ 
I live in the larst bloomin’ ’ouse!”’ 
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“T’ll tough yer!” gasped Tubbs, bob- 
bing his skull forward and smashing 
Sims’s boastful lips. “I’m so tough my 
spit bounces, see!” 

“ Get up, you hogs!” snarled Mr. Stev- 
ens, stirring the locked pair with his boot. 
“Get up! You, Bunting, get me a bucket 
of salt water. Hurry up!” 

“7 can go to ’ell, carn’t ’e, Tubby?” 
snuffled Sims, punching away stolidly. 

“Seven fields farther on than that!” 
agreed Tubbs, butting in emphasis. “ Who 
asked ’im to hinterfere between two genel- 
men ’avin’ a bit of a hup an’ downer?” 

“Ave a drink, ol’ lady!” added Sims. 

He stopped punching his fellow “ genel- 
man,” who also refrained out of courtesy, 
and both took a long swallow out of a bot- 
tle which stood at the heel of the bowsprit, 
within reach. Sims held the bottle out to- 
ward the mate, who made to knock it from 
his hands, but thought better, and took it. 
The “hup an’ downers” resumed their 
fight with fresh vigos; but Joe had brought 
a bucket of water, hissing brine from the 
bay. 

Mr. Stevens stuck the bottle in his 
pocket for safety, took a good swing, and 
dashed the salt water full into the bruised 
and battered faces of the fighters. Sims 
and Tubbs rolled apart and lay gasping 
like stranded fish. They fought for breath, 
instead of for blood. 

“‘ Gawd strike me dead, I’ll corpse ’im fer 
that!” gurgled Tubbs, knuckling the brine 
from his puffed and blackened eyes. 

“ Not you won’t—I will!” argued Sims, 
shaking his head heavily, like a bear. 

“ Another bucket of water!” snapped 
Mr. Stevens. 

“Ere, ’old up, mister!” bleated Tubbs 
and Sims, in a duet. The strong salt water 
tortured their raw faces. ‘ Don’t chuck no 
more! Blimy, what ’ave I done to you?” 

“ Get into your bunks, you swine! To- 
morrow, in your morning watch, the two of 
you scrub this forecastle,” ordered the 
mate, giving the fresh bucket back to Joe 
unpoured. “Let me hear no more from 
any of you, or you'll smell hell!” 


It was near midnight when Twining and 
Adams came aboard. They were mildly, 
pleasantly animated, having dined well, en- 
joyed. a pleasant visit somewhere, and not 
neglected the juice of the vine. They chat- 
ted in lively, kindly mood as they passed 
below to sleep. 
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Stevens began to feel hurt. There was 
no reason for it, except that everybody, 
from forward to aft, appeared to be happy 
in his own particular fashion, while he, who 
lately was lord supreme over them all, 
paced the dark deck in moody loneliness. 
He smelled at the bottle he had put in his 
pocket. Its contents were vile stuff, dis- 
tilled from the lees of Cape wine, strong as 
the devil and evil-smelling as the pit. 

He took a small swallow. He had not 
had a drink since that hectic night at Green 
Point. His system had cried out for stimu- 
lant, but he had conquered the urge to 
drink. Now he was feeling ill used, and a 
drink seemed about right. 

As soon as he swallowed the stuff, he 
knew he was a fool. He was about to hurl 
the rest into the bay; but he thought better 
of that, and put the bottle into a drawer in 
the chart room. 

Drake and Mary came aboard, laughing 
and happy. The moodiness that had‘crept 
over Stevens was intensified. Why should 
these people, of all others, be so happy? 
Mary was as thoroughly alive and eager as 
a young girl with her first grown-up dress. 

“JT hope you haven’t been lonely, Mr. 
Stevens,” she laughed. “ We’ve had a rip- 
ping time, haven’t we, Alden?” 

“ You bet we have, dear,” replied Drake. 
“ Run along to bed now. We shall be at 
sea before you wake up.” Turning to 
Stevens, when Mary. had gone below, he in- 
quired: “ Everything all right, Mr. Stev- 
ens? The men all aboard?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Stevens shortly. 

“Then you may call all hands at four, 
and start getting your anchor. Oh, and 
here’s a little souvenir that Mary bought 
for you.” 

Drake handed over a stylish leather pipe 
case, which revealed a fine brier pipe when 
Stevens involuntarily pressed the spring. 
He stared down at the thing, then raised 
his dark eyes scowlingly. 

“ Couldn’t she give it to me herself?” he 
rasped. 

“Oh, I suppose she forgot it,” replied 
Drake lightly. 

He gave a final glance around, and then 
he, too, passed below to sleep. 

Stevens stood for several minutes at the 
rail, staring unseeingly at the massive 
mountain behind the town. His teeth 
shone; he grinned wolfishly. Suddenly he 
uttered a splitting curse, and hurled the 
pipe and case into the sea. 
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In another five seconds he was at the 
gangway ladder. In three more he was in 
the water, groping blindly in the dark for 
the gift he had spurned. 
’ The watchman ran with a lantern and 
boat hook. Stevens was pulled out, but 
the pipe case was gone. 
. “What was eet, sir?” whispered Tony, 
awed at the dripping figure that his lantern 
illumined. 

“ Nothing! Get back to your place. 
See you keep awake!” snapped Stevens, 
and went to his room to dry himself before 
turning in. 

On his way he took with him the bottle 
from the chart room, and drank deeply—to 
forestall a chill, he told himself, as he faced 
the mirror to take down a tumbler. 


XVI 


Swirt and graceful as a snowy-breasted 
gull the ship broad-reached out of Table 
Bay in the first pearly glow of a perfect 
dawn. The mate’s watch on the forecastle, 
securing the anchor, had sore heads. They 
grumbled and cursed at their work. Mr. 
Stevens, in the thick of every movement, 
had no need to curse. The very look of 
him sent chills down the bent spines of the 
seamen. 

“‘ Who said easy times?” muttered a mis- 


erable wretch, clambering over the topgal- - 


lant rail, after getting half drowned while 
hooking on the cat hook. 

“It was Tubbs an’ Sims what made ’im 
savage with us,” declared another. 

“ Wait!” hissed Tubbs. ‘ You wait, me 
lad! I'll dot yer one on the conk fer that 
presently!” 

“ Better look arter yer own conk!” jeered 
Herbert Oates, secure for the moment in 
close proximity to the mate, and therefore 
full of courage. 

“Shut your yappers!” 
Stevens. 

The work was finished in silence. 

The other watch, trooping after the sec- 
ond and third mates from mast to mast, 
making sail, found less restraint. They 
sang at their work, but liberties were speed- 
ily checked. 

Mr. Twining, lately first mate and now 
second mate, was very well satisfied with 
his own situation since Drake had talked 
with him; but he had not had any previous 
experience of a ship’s boy suddenly shot 
into command of the ship, with the late 
owner’s daughter as a passenger, and he 


snarled Mr. 
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scarcely knew what to expect in the way of 
altered routine. Meanwhile he did his 
work as well as ever, and would see that 
the men did theirs. 

As for young Adams, he was once again 
that inconsequential piece of ship’s furni- 
ture, a third mate. He, too, had been 
talked over by Drake, and was rather more 
than satisfied. He had the same wages as 
before, he was assured that he was to lose 
nothing in promotion in the end, and mean- 
while he was free of responsibility. 

-“Tt’s a yachting voyage for me, Twin- 
ing, and I’m blooming well going to yacht!” 
he laughed. ‘Come on, me salty sons! 
Up with that t’gallant yard!” he added, 
and leaped to the head of the rope to start 
the chantey. ‘“‘ Ho, Johnny’s gone, what 
shall I do?’ ” he sang lustily. 

“*¢ Away you, Heelo!’” the sore-headed 
men howled dolefully. 

“¢ Johnny’s gone, so I’ll go, too!’ ” sang 
Mr. Adams, in turn. 

“¢ Johnny’s gone to Hilo!’” yelped the 
men. 

On the poop fat little red Joe Bunting 
steered, as fresh and pink as if Cape Smoke 
had never befogged him. His gray eyes 
twinkled as he glanced surreptitiously from 
his steering to get a glimpse of Mary Man- 
ning’s piquant face. His cap lay on the 
grating beside him, and the bracing breeze 
stirred the gray-shot red curls at his bare 
temples. 

Now and then he stole a look at the stal- 
wart figure of Captain Drake, and then his 
red lips rounded in a silent whistle. Joe 
was thinking a lot. The queer quips and 
cranks of chance and a sailor’s life had set 
his brain buzzing. 

**On’y a matter o’ weeks ago ’e borried 
my old clay pipe,” Joe mused. “ ’Adn’t no 
blanket, neither. A bit afore that ’e was a 
bloomin’ dress-suited dude, a spendin’ of 
his money free, like a good sailorman.” 

“Watch your helm there!” Drake shout- 
ed sharply, and Joe stole the big ship back 
to her course again. When steady, he 
grinned at the binnacle hood as if it were 
a live shipmate. 

“°F wasn’t your sort, Mag Parrot, but 
you was the best I knowed, and he was my 
pal. Now ’e’s Captain Drake. Blinyy, 
ain’t it a rummy ol’ rigamajig?” 

Nick Coombs tended the gear on deck 
for the boys who were aloft, loosing the 
mizzen topgallant sails and royal. With 
his great shoulders and long, apelike arms, 











he moved with a seeming clumsiness that 
was only agility disguised. He, too, re- 
garded Drake with kindly eye. As for 
Mary, Nick Coombs had already fought, 
in his dreams, many a bloody battle in 
defense of Mary. Sometimes it was pale 
little Ike Saintly he fought; which was 
strange, because Ike fought gory battles for 
her, too—in dreams, of course. 

Ike emerged from the cabin now, with a 
tray of steaming coffee and toast. Mary 
stood in the lee of the deck house com- 
panionway. Drake took his cup where he 
stood, at the poop rail. He had scarcely 
looked at Mary since the ship began to 
move, and had replied curtly to her morn- 
ing salutation. 

As she sipped her hot coffee, she stole 
shy glances at him. Being the daughter of 
a sailor, she understood the responsibility 
of command. She was no silly, brainless 
girl, to bother him with foolish trivialities; 
but she thought he might show a little more 
human interest. 

Every time she looked at him, her sweet 
face took on color and her breast fluttered 
deliciously, for they had adopted a secret 
all their own. Nobody in all the world 
could guess—or so she thought. All young 
people in love for the first time believe that 
their secret is the great supreme secret of 
the universe. In a sense, of course, that is 
just what it is. 

“ He might at least look at me!” she said 
to herself, but Ike heard it. 

“Yes, miss. Shall I tell ’im?” said Ike. 

“ Gracious, no!” she cried, and turned 
away, blushing furiously. 

“Ho, Johnny’s gone to Callao!’ ” sang 
Mr. Adams, at his rope. 

“« Away you, Heelo!’” 
watch, hauling. 

“< To see those Spanish gals, I know!’ ” 

“‘¢ Johnny’s gone to Hilo!’ ” 

The royals were set. The men coiled up 
the gear. The ship leaned gayly, and 
snored through the crested blue seas with 
a thrumming of rigging and a thundering 
of lee wave that filled her ;vith music. The 
mates came aft. 

“Wash her down, Mr. Stevens. Then 
you may set watches, and after breakfast 
cross the main skysail yard and set the sail. 
I think we’ll try to work three watches, too. 
There are three mates now.” 

“Only got one crew,” objected Stevens 
sourly. 

Twining and Adams could scarcely be- 
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lieve their ears. Joe Bunting craned the 
fat part of him that answered for a neck, 
all ears for such an amazing bit of news 
aboard a windjammer. 

“Try it, anyhow,” said Drake. “ Al- 
ways call the watch next to come up, when 
extra hands are needed. I see no. reason 
why it won’t work. Nearly all the hard- 
ship and murderous discomfort at sea need 
never have been. What do you think, 
Twining?” i 

“T think it will work, sir—at least, until 
we strike hard weather. I’d like to see it 
tried, anyhow.” 

“You, Adams?” 

“You're right, sir,” grinned, Adams. 

“Tm here to carry out orders,” growled 
Stevens. “T’ll run four watches a day and 
give the hands every week-end off, if you 
say so.” 

“ Perhaps we'll try that later,” Drake 
smiled, refusing to be offended at the man’s 
tone. “ Carry on at present with three.” 

Drake turned and smiled at Mary, and 
she started toward him, all brightness and 
rosy warmth; but his smile was not what 
she expected. It was the courteous smile 
of a captain for his favored passenger. He 
passed inside the chart room, and began to 
pore over the chart. 

“Last night he was the perfect lover!” 
she breathed angrily. “I suppose it was 
the wine!” 

When Drake finished his chart work, he 
took down a volume of sailing directions for 
the Indian Ocean, and sat down as if he 
expected to stay there for hours. Mary 
turned away in a temper, and sought her 
revenge in the company of Jake Stevens. 

“T hope you liked the pipe, Mr. Stev- 
ens,” she said, joining him at the rail. “ It 
was like the one you always smoke.” 

“TI didn’t know you ever noticed what I 
smoke, miss,” Jake replied curtly. 

“But I do! I notice most things my 
friends do. Does it smoke well?” 

“Tt would smoke better if you had 
brought it yourself.” 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ she laughed. She was 
glad he said that. “Of course, I should 
have given it to you to-day, but Captain 
Drake happened to have it in his pocket 
last night. Let me see you smoking it 
sometimes, won’t you?” 

Jake turned away from her to hide his 
uneasiness. He stepped down the poop 
ladder to escape. 

“‘ Have to excuse me, Miss Mary—ship’s 
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business. Dunno what a new skipper’s no- 
tions may be about talking to a passenger 
while on watch.” 

She watched him go, and a slow resent- 
ment smoldered in her eyes. The most 
welcome thing on earth, just then, was Ike’s 
gong for breakfast. She went to the table 
all primed and loaded for the face-to-face 
explanation she meant to demand from 
Captain Alden Drake. 

_ He came down all smiles and pride, and 
Mary’s wrath was swept away as a fresh 
breeze dissipates smoke. He looked ruddy 
and clean. The bruises and scars of battle 
were no more than very masculine embel- 
lishments to his handsome, strong face. 
The sparkling light of high enthusiasm, the 
honest pride of command, radiated from 
him like the galvanic waves from a battery. 

“T thought you had forgotten me, or 
considered me beneath your august notice,” 
she challenged him, but she could not in- 
ject any bitterness into the challenge. 
" He touched her hand lightly, 
laughed. 

“T could not forget you, Mary,” he said; 
“ and as for being beneath my notice, you 
know that cannot be, either. You forget 
that it was a sight of you which first of all 
drew me down to the docks.” 

She looked sharply at him. There was 
something about his words and tone which 
puzzled her. The very touch of his hand 
was rather a flick; and last night she had 
thrilled in her very innermost fiber to the 
ardor of his passion. 

“You're not under the weather, are 
you?” she asked. 

“1? Good Lord, no—never felt better 
in all my life. Do let me give you some 
more omelette! Do you feel the ship leap? 
She’s out for a record to Java Head, Mary. 
I'll show you what she can do with a sail- 
ing Corinthian to drive her. No more 
omelette? Jove, you haven’t the appetite 
of a canary!” 


and 


When Mary sat in her deck chair, after 
breakfast, making a pretense of reading, 
she wondered if this first day at sea was a 
fair example of the many other days that 
must pass before Java Head was rounded, 
even supposing a record to be made. 

“Why, he’s no more to me, or I to him, 
than simply captain and passenger!” she 
angrily told herself. 

Perhaps unwittingly, she had stumbled 
upon the exact situation. Captain Drake 
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might hold so rigidly to the religion of duty 
as to consider her nothing but a passenger 
while his ship called for his vigilance. She 
had heard of such men. If truth were told, 
she admired the man who could sacrifice all 
for duty. But Mary was a feminine wom- 
an, and what woman ever lived who 
wouldn’t feel enraged if her own man sac- 
rificed her company for his duty? 

Her lips were prim and pressed as she 
took out her father’s letter from her book 
and glanced over parts of it again. 

“Mr. Drake offered such a price for the 
Orontes that I could not refuse,” Captain 
Manning wrote. ‘“ He must have plenty of 
money, Mary. He can’t make a profit on 
the ship, paying the price he did; but, ac- 
cording to his lawyer, profits don’t bother 
him. Apparently he was at sea before, and 
has never quite lost the fever. Oh, well, 
wish him luck. I am assured that none of 
the officers I had will lose in the least, un- 
less they choose to turn cranky toward 
Captain Drake.” 

At the end of the letter, where a sailor 
would put such news, these lines seemed 
to Mary to be written in dancing flames: 

By the way, my girl, I’m not trying to influ- 
ence you, but Drake’s lawyer asked my permis- 
sion for Drake to court my daughter. If he does, 


and you find him spliceable, I won’t put snarls in 
the hitch. 


Mary gazed out over the rolling sea. 

‘Oh, I find him spliceable! I feel like 
splicing him with a marlinespike right 
now!” she breathed. 


XVII 


CuRRENTS and countercurrents raise high 
seas around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Agulhas seas are perhaps the most formi- 
dable of any, when they rise in their maj- 
esty; but the Agulhas currents were not 
more intricate or perilous than the human 
crosscurrents that ebbed and flowed aboard 
the Orontes. 

Mary had gladly given her maiden troth 
to Alden Drake on a never-to-be-forgotten 
night in the flower-jeweled suburb of Ron- 
debosch. The kiss he had pressed upon her 
lips still burned. She still shivered ecstati- 
cally when she recalled the moment, on the 
way home, when he swept her into his 
strong arms and all but crushed her to his 
heart. 

Mary was no soldier of fortune in love’s 
campaign. Drake was her first love. In- 
deed, she had never known what love meant 
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until she felt as if she were melting de- 
liciously in his arms, her body and soul 
merging into his; but that first lesson was 
all sufficient to her. She was a woman full 
grown, of full and warm passions, and no 
longer inexperienced. She was of the kind 
that one lesson teaches thoroughly, if the 
teacher is able to touch the right chord, as 
Alden Drake had been able to. 

So she was not satisfied with the way in 
which matters developed after the ship got 
to sea. That first day had been a chilly 
experience to her. She had forced herself 
to patience, knowing that sailing day was 
ever an ordeal to a new captain; but she 
had expected, had every right to expect, 
that when the day was done, and evening 
found the ship running free over long, easy 
swells that gave nobody the least uneasi- 
ness, her lover would lay aside his prim 
dignity and become again the human be- 
ing to whom she had surrendered. 

She had drawn him gently over to lee- 
ward, into the soft, black shadow of the 
clew of the mizzen course, her hands 
clasped on his arm. The main deck of the 
ship was like a pool of darkness, except for 
the thread of yellow light stabbing through 
the hooked doors of galley and midship 
house, and the open ventilator of the half 
deck. The heavens were like black velvet, 
but so heavily incrusted with blazing jewels 
as to seem to lean down almost to the mast- 
heads, which could be seen rhythmically 
swinging athwart and along. Creaming 
seas gurgled alongside. Now and then a 
muffled roar at the bows told of a heavier 
sea hurled aside from the shearing stem. 

Every clacking block, every musically 
creaking sheave, every creeping chafe of 
rope and canvas and leather, gave a har- 
monious note to the night. On the fore 
hatch a sailor sang and a mouth organ 
squealed. The lads in the half deck 
laughed at times; the youngsters were spin- 
ning yarns. Tony and his friend the doc- 
tor battled, somewhere in the darkness, 
with the new Cape sheep lately taken on 
board. Fighters, the new muttons were. 
They had to be separated; but the business 
was nothing to jar the peace of the night. 

Mary clung to her man’s arm, gazing up 
into his face shyly. Surely a girl might 
look for a kiss—an embrace! 

Drake patted her hand and drew her 
nearer to him, and she shivered rapturously. 

“This is the sort of night that makes 
even a sailor love the sea,” he said softly. 
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She waited, nestling closer. She didn’t 
like that talk of loving the sea so well, but 
she was not one of the forward sort. She 
waited, but the expected kiss came not, nor 
the embrace. 

“ Alden!” she said softly, but with a lit- 
tle note of displeasure. 

“What is it, Mary? Shall I get your 
coat?” 

“Your arm would do,” she replied, won- 
dering at her boldness as soon as the words 
were spoken. “ You might give me a kiss, 
too, don’t you think?” she added with a 
rush, taking to the deep water since she had 
dipped. 

She felt him draw up sharply. 

“S-sh!” he uttered. ‘“ My dear girl, not 
here! A shipmaster cannot lay aside his 
responsibility just because certain hours 
are up. He wouldn’t be doing his duty. 
You are a sailor’s daughter. You must 
know!” 

“T know you are owner and captain 
too!” she retorted, breaking from his arm 
and scarcely moderating her voice. 

“That is the more reason why I should 
not show my officers a bad example, Mary. 
Do, please, be reasonable!” 

Now whatever a girl may endure from 
her sweetheart, she will not endure the sug- 
gestion that she is not reasonable. Mary 
stood for one instant, staring up into his 
face, her blazing eyes close to his. Then— 

“T am reasonable!” she snapped. “I 
am as reasonable as I was that night when 
you—oh, you are like an iceberg! When 
you melt, you’re nothing but cold water! 
I hate you!” 

She darted from him and went below, 
leaving him staring after her in astonish- 
ment and discomfiture. 

He did not follow. He remained on deck 
for an hour. He had the grace to realize, 
after a while, that his ideas about respon- 
sibility, or duty, might appear somewhat 
harsh to a girl; but his ideas were not 
shaken. He had not chilled at all in his 
heart, but as long as he commanded this 
ship, or any other ship, he would ‘permit 
nothing but duty to govern his conduct. 

Something was due to Mary, however. 
His love for her was as deep and complete 
as his sense of duty to his ship. He went 
below, and tapped on her door as he passed 
to go to his cabin. 

“* Mary, dear!” he called softly. 

In an instant she was at the open door, 
her eyes shining, her face glad with ex- 
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pectancy. So new was this love of hers 
that she could not hold anger for long. 

_ _ “Don’t be angry, Mary,” he said, plac- 
ing an arm about her shoulders. “ You 
mustn’t make things harder for me. Good 
night, my dear!” 

She put her lips up to his. He kissed 
her, patted her shoulder, and was gone, 
leaving her standing in the doorway. She 
gazed after him until his door closed; then 
her own door crashed shut, and the saloon 
rang with the thud. Ike Saintly peeped 
out in alarm from his tiny crevice beyond © 
the pantry. 

Drake looked out again, found every- 
thing quiet, and retired; but Ike, stealing 
across the saloon, heard the sound of sob- 
bing behind Mary’s door. He crept back 
to his bed almost persuaded that he ought 
to sharpen up his biggest knife and inter- 
view the captain. 

Ike retired. Then Jake Stevens’s door 
opened cautiously. Jake crept out and 
stepped lightly up to Mary’s cabin. 

“ Any trouble, Miss Mary?” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “ Anything I can get for 
you?” 

“Go to the devil!” said Mary, between 
sobs. 

She was, after all, a sailor’s daughter, 
and no drooping lily. Jake grinned as he 
went back to bed. 


A change came over Mary. She was’ 
less of the girl, more of the woman. She 
accepted Drake’s attitude, and reciprocated 
to an extent which began to trouble him a 
little; but he remained the courteous ship- 
master, aloof while on deck, warming at 
mealtimes, ever regardful of her comfort 
and pleasures, contriving little attentions 
for her amusement. Every night and every 
morning he kissed her—such a kiss as a 
brother might give. She tried it out by 
kissing her mirror. 

“ Not a bit different!” the girl told her 
reflection. 

Sometimes, however, she caught the 
ghost of the love light lurking in his eyes. 
She assumed a distant air toward him that 
hurt him more than he dared admit. Then 
his heart shone from his eyes in spite of 
himself. She always hoped; but when the 
ship entered the Indian Ocean, and he still 
remained the master, holding the lover in 
check, she began to unbend more toward 
Jake Stevens, in sheer retaliation. 

Jake had watched matters keenly. He 
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was studiously respectful to Drake. No 
ship ever.sailed the seas boasting a better 
or more efficient chief mate. To Mary he 
was polite and courteous—never more than 
that. He did not break any ‘ship’s rules. 
Only when off watch did he venture to 
speak to her, unless she asked him some 
question; but he found her more responsive 
as the days sped. 

They passed an ancient whale ship one 
afternoon, and Jake, smoking his old pipe 
in the waist, suddenly found Mary beside 
him, asking a hundred questions. The 
whaler was hove to; three of her swift, 
graceful whaleboats flew over the sparkling 
ocean in chase of a small pod of cachalots. 

“Oh, what lovely boats!” she cried. 
** And look how that old ship holds the sun- 
light! I thought whaling was such a dirty 
business.” 

“You mustn’t go so strong on appear- 
ances, Miss Mary,” Jake replied, with a 
laugh. 

He went on to tell her about whaling, 
and found her a glowing, appreciative lis- 
tener. He had never, even while he was 
captain of the Orontes coming out to the 
Cape, seen her so warmly eager. The hot 
blood that had made him snatch her to him 
once before almost overmastered him row; 
but he got a grip on himself, at the expense 
of his pipe stem. He bit it through, and 
the pipe fell to the deck. 

“Oh, now you'll have to smoke my 
pipe,” she said. 

He kicked the pieces into the sea through 
a scupper hole. 

“I s’pose you wonder why I haven’t 
smoked it before,” he returned slowly. He 
raised his eyes to hers, regarding her in- 
tently.. “I threw it overboard the night I 
got it.” 

“Why, the idea!” she gasped, wide-eyed. 
Jake grinned, never letting his eyes leave 
hers. ‘“ Why did you do a thing like that? 
Is that your idea of politeness?” 

“TJ threw it overboard, Mary, because 
he gave it to me.” 

. “Oh!” cried Mary, and hurriedly left 
im. 

He gazed after her as she entered the 
main deck saloon door, and a red gleam lit 
behind his heavy brows. He had caught 
the alarm in her eyes when she stared 
straight into his for an instant before quit- 
ting him. He went along to the galley, 
chuckling over some morsel of humor that 
seemed to possess him. 
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Tony was in the galley. He spent a lot 
of time there now. The doctor looked 
guilty as the mate appeared in the door, 
and tried to push the visitor out; but Tony 
was not to be thrust out. He was not on 
watch. He might have gone for the cap- 
tain, but not for a mere mate. 

The mate appeared not to notice him. 

“Doctor, give me that sheep pelt,” said 
Stevens. 

. “It is not ready, Mr. Stevens,” replied 
the doctor, looking relieved. 

“Never mind! Let me have it.” 

“Tt needs a lot o’ fluffin’ out, sir.” 

“T’ll comb it. Give it to me.” 

The tone was decisive. Mr. Stevens car- 
ried aft the cleaned and scraped sheepskin, 
which had been in preparation for him ever 
since the first sheep was killed on the out- 
ward passage. It was soft and white, but 
the fleece was still tangled in places. A 
comb was trimmed by cutting out some of 
the teeth, and thereafter, for many watches, 
Jake Stevens might be seen painstakingly 
working over the sheepskin until it was as 
free from tangles as a babe’s head, soft as 
silk, and beautiful to behold. 

Then, one afternoon, when Drake was 
in the chart room, and Mary sat at the 
saloon table writing in her diary, Jake 
emerged softly from his cabin, bearing the 
gift he had wrought for her. 

“ For me?” she exclaimed in frank sur- 
prise, running her fingers luxuriously 
through the silky fleece. 

‘She glanced up at him, but quickly low- 
ered her gaze, and the soft color stole over 
her face. 

“‘T wanted to prove to you that I didn’t 
heave that pipe overboard because I was 
mad at you,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, but you should not!” she said soft- 
ly. “It’s beautiful. I ought not to let 
you give it to me.” 

She picked up the lissom pelt and buried 
her face in it. 

“T can’t make you take it,” he returned 
gruffly. “ ’Twouldn’t do you any harm, 
though. Was a time when you were friend- 
ly, Mary.” 

She did not see his face. She answered 
him out of the woolly depths. 

“Of course I'll accept it, Jake. I’m 
more than grateful; and please don’t speak 
that way about being friendly. Of course 
we’re friends. You’re one of the oldest 
friends I have!” 


Jake stood his watch that evening with 


a warmer thrill in his breast and a brighter ~ 
gleam in his eyes. Mary had given him ~ 
her hand, and it had lain throbbing in his 
hard palm. Even now, while he paced the 
deck in lonely vigil, he could feel the 
warmth of her friendly handclasp. 

After the ship was still and dark, when 
people slept, she crept on deck, saying that 
she could not sleep, and kept watch for an 
hour with him. It was something she had 
never done when he was captain. No won- 
der Jake Stevens felt the blood pounding 
fiercely at his temples! 

When she left him, with a whispered 
good night, he felt as if she had actually 
gone from within his arms. He made one 
impulsive motion, as if to hold her; but she 


vanished down the companionway so swift- — 4 


ly that it was like trying to stop a ghost. 

So absorbed was he in thought that he 
heard nothing of the bells, knew nothing of 
changing the watch, until his relieving offi- 
cer spoke to him. Then he mechanically 
uttered the formal words passing on the 
course, the state of the weather, and so 
forth, and went below. 

“°F’s bin a singin’, sir, all the watch, 
nearly,” grinned young Tubbs, as he went 
forward. 

Mr. Twining gaped. Then he grinned, 
too. 
In the dim saloon Jake Stevens stood 
swaying under the lamp. His blue eyes 
glowed hotly. He stepped softly toward 
the door of Mary’s cabin. His hand was 
at the door. 

Some slight sound came from the lair of 
Ike Saintly. Jake stepped quickly past the 
door and shut himself safely inside his own 
berth. 

XVIII 


By some of those mysterious channels 
that always seem open to gossip, Drake 
heard that Mary had remained on duck 
until midnight with the mate. He mildly 
reproved her. His voice was so low and 
kindly that she warmed toward him, believ- 
ing that he might yet thaw out. 

His black eyes glittered as he regarded 
her vivid expression. The faint perfume 
that clung to her always aroused memories 
in his brain that set his blood to leaping; 
but through some queer twist in his nature 
Alden Drake held to the religion of duty so 
rigidly that he could even lay aside love— 
or, at least, the outward expression of it. 

“Tt isn’t the proper thing to do, Mary,” 
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he said. ‘Don’t do that sort of thing 
again, please.” 

“T’ll do as I please!” she flamed at him 
then. “ What right have you to govern 
my conduct? You—” 

“Hush!” he said, frowning at Ike’s pan- 
try door. “ You are not fair to me, Mary; 
but let that be. I have this right, if no 
other — the right of every shipmaster to 
govern the actions of every person aboard 
his ship. Let that be my authority. I am 
sorry you are angry with me.” 

He kissed her, and was gone. She stood 
for a moment, gazing after him; then she 
dabbed furiously at her lips, and the fire 
leaped angrily in her eyes. She made a 
mental vow right then and there to chal- 
lenge his authority. She knew she was 
wrong, but that only added piquancy to 
‘the wrongdoing. 

Drake was less moderate in his repri- 
mand of Stevens. His words stung so that 
Stevens blazed forth in hot rebellion. 

“ Captain Drake, you have no fault to 
find with my work, I hope?” 

“ None, Mr. Stevens, and none with your 
conduct, except this; but I won’t have the 
officer of the watch neglecting his duty for 
any passenger. I say nothing now about 
the lateness of the hour.” 

Drake spoke evenly, but his black eyes 
fixed the mate with a fierce gaze. Stevens 
met his look, scowled for a moment, then 
broke into a harsh laugh of contempt. 

“‘ See here, captain, Mary is full grown, 
I take it. She is able to choose her own 
preferences, and—” 

“T will take care of that part of the 
matter,” Drake cut in. “I am responsible 
for my passenger, and you will please refer 
to Miss Manning by that name.” 

“ T will call her Mary, by God!” stormed 
Stevens, heedless of the listening ears stuck 
out from the sides of many a seaman’s 
head. “I’ve known that girl since she was 
no bigger than a cork fender. She calls me 
her friend, and I’m Jake to her. Only for 
you, we’d have—” 

“Be careful!” gritted Drake angrily. 
“Don’t make a show of your friendship 
with Miss Manning. Cool down, and set 
your grinning men to work; and please fol- 
low my wishes in the matter I have spoken 
about.” 






The men chattered gleefully over their 
forecastle mess. The skipper and the mate 
were at odds again. 
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“ All account o’ that red-’aired Judy!” 
chuckled Herbert Oates, who had first car- 
ried the news forward. 

“Now we'll see some fun!” nodded 
young Tubbs. “TI see her standin’ at the 
rail, with ’er ’air flyin’ wild, and ’er eyes 
a dancin’ as she watched the mate rampin’ 
with fury.” 

“Them sort o’ gals allus starts things,” 
put in an old, bent man, long past the years 
when girls started anything for him. 
“ Didn’t they come aboard in Cape Town 
all knocked about crool? Didn’t they 
chuck some sort o’ yarn about a gang set- 
tin’ on Stevens, an’ a fight to git ’im clear?” 

“ What about it, old Moses?” Joe Bunt- 
ing demanded. 

“I got a good guess,” the ancient cack- 
led, mumbling toothlessly over a hard bit 
of salt beef. “I got a putty good guess, 
Joe Buntin’.” 

“ Keep.it to yerself, then,” hinted Joe. 

“Tell ‘im to go kiss hisself!” cried 
Tubbs, glaring belligerently at Joe. 
“What d’ye know, old un?” 

“Why, they two been sparkin’ the gal 
ashore, an’ she set ’em to fightin’ fer ’er, 
see? See if I ain’t right. They'll fight 
again over ’er!” 

“ An’ then Jake Stevens ‘ll be skipper 
again!” stated Tubbs boldly. 

Joe Bunting laughed grimly. He heard 
much wild talk in that forecastle, and noth- 
ing ever came of it. 


Mary sat on deck all the afternoon, sun- 
ning herself, working with silken binding 
and needle upon a border for the sheep- 
skin that covered her knees. The sunlight 
played with her hair, finding the golden 
glints and flinging them madly about as 
the breeze tossed the glossy strands. 

Every now and then she glanced from 
under lowered lashes at the stalwart figure 
of Drake, as he paced the deck, smoking 
his well blackened brier pipe, which had 
come out from home with his outfit. He 
looked as near unbending then as he had 
ever looked since taking command. 

She had to confess that he was sincere in 
his attitude toward her. Nobody looking 
at him with intent to see things as they 
really existed would dare deny that Cap- 
tain Alden Drake was living only and en- 
tirely for the splendid vessel that quivered 
as if with life beneath his feet. His eyes 
flashed with pride, his figure stiffened with 
seamanly admiration, when he glanced aloft 
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and measured the splendid trim of his ship. 
No detail, however small or seemingly 
trifling, escaped his keen notice. 

“ That fore royal buntline is tight, Mr. 
Adams. It prevents the sail setting prop- 
erly,” he would say. 

Up would swarm a boy to overhaul the 
rope, cursing the skipper, but knowing that 
he was right. 

He was courteous, too—Mary could not 
deny that. He came to look at her work 
many times. He asked where the skin 
came from, and smilingly recalled having 
seen Stevens superintend the flaying of the 
sheep. He was kindly, humorous, and even 
bantering. He could smile down upon her 
as sunnily as he had ever done; but Mary 
was not satisfied with that. Any man 
would serve, if that were all! 

“Do you ever suffer from amnesia, Al- 
den?” she quizzed him, as he fingered the 
fleece. 

He met her eyes with so deep a look in 
his own that she lowered her gaze and felt 
the warm color flooding her face. 

“T’m not sure that I know what that 
means, Mary,” he said. 

“ Forgetfulness!” she snapped. 

“TI don’t think I do, then. Didn’t I just 
tell you that I remembered seeing Mr. 
Stevens set the doctor to work on this 
sheepskin ?”’ 

‘He pinched her ear and left her with a 
smile, to resume his pacing of the deck 
again. As for Mary, she watched him with 
a preoccupied expression. Her red lips 
were pressed tightly together. Her eyes 
held dark shadows and gleamed out from 
puckered lid corners. 

When Stevens appeared, coming on deck 
for a walk after his sleep, she beckoned to 
him. He hesitated, with a queer grin on his 
ruggedly good-looking face, and glanced to- 
ward Drake. 

“JT want your advice about this, Mr. 
Stevens,” she cried. ‘Oh, don’t mind the 
captain! He only growls when I speak to 
the officer of the watch. Wait! Perhaps 
we'll be safer down on the main deck.” 

She ran down the ladder, with the.sheep- 
skin, and waited for hini beside the mizzen 
hatch. Stevens followed, wondering why 
the captain did not bellow at him; but 
Drake studiously avoided taking any no- 
tice of them. He was sincere, as Mary had 
been forced to concede, but he had no in- 
tention of playing the martinet. 

Jake Stevens was not so ready to concede 


the skipper’s sincerity, however. As he ~ 
saw it, this was the girl’s bold challenge to ~ 
Drake, and it looked as if. the challenge © 
had been passed up. 3 

“What’s the trouble, Mary?” he asked © 
gleefully, joining her. 4 

“ Nothing,” she returned in an under- ~ 
tone. “I wanted to see how far he would ~ 
carry his absurd orders.” ! 

“Qh, so you think they’re absurd, hey?” = 

Stevens gazed long and deeply into her — 
face, handling the sheepskin meanwhile for ~ 
an excuse for being there. She shivered ~ 
under his gaze. She was conscious that ~ 
Drake came to the rail above them every ~ 
few minutes, but he appeared to take no ~ 
notice of them. Jake’s fingers met hers in ~ 
the soft fleece, and she tried to draw hers * 
away; but he gripped them passionately, 
and muttered so that only her ears heard: 

“So’s I know how you feel about that, 
Mary, he can go plumb to hell! You come 
up and talk to me to-night, see?” He 
stepped on the ladder again, turning mid- 
way to call out, as a covering lie: “‘ The less 
frills you put on them pelts, the better they 
are, Miss Mary—like > lot of other things 
we know of!” 

Mary waited a while until he was out of 
sight. Truth to tell, he had frightened her 
a little. She had seen him once before in 
that mood of intense passion, and never had 
she ceased to be thankful to Ike Saintly for 
a very opportune appearance. She doubt- 
ed, after all, if she had been wise in test- 
ing Drake’s strength. He had not respond- 
ed; and hidden strength is ever to be 
feared. 

Somehow everything seemed to be wrong 
this day. A sudden outburst of profanity 
accompanied the flinging open of the iron 
galley door. She ran up the ladder before 
she turned to look. 

Herbert Oates was running forward like 
a startled deer. Tony Fernando flourished 
a knife in his wake, cursing venomously. 
The greasy doctor hung on grimly to 
Tony’s belt, bawling for help to restrain 
him. It took but a minute for other sea- 
men to run and tame Tony, but Herbert 
could be heard crying like a baby long 
afterward. 

Mary went to her cabin feeling chilly, 
though the day was royally blue and gor- 
geously sunny. She remained there until 
supper time. 

Jake Stevens spent hours in his cabin, 
too. He shaved with unwonted care, and 
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found a new black tie. From time to time 
he took out a bottle of Cape Smoke and 
drank deeply. When he went on watch at 
eight bells, his face was red and his eye a 
rolling blue. He hid the bottle in the chart 
room drawer, and visited it often. 

An hour of his watch passed sluggishly, 
and Mary did not appear. The wheel was 
relieved at four bells. Still she failed him. 
He took a long pull at his liquor, and threw 
out his chest assuredly. 

“ Shy—that’s her!” he chuckled. “ She’s 
shy of Jake at last! Let a gal once get 
shy with an old friend, and she’s his, by 
thunder!” 

Six bells were struck, and Mary remained 
out of sight. She had permitted discretion 
to temper her valor at the last. Stevens 
had in truth frightened her more than she 
would have cared to admit. She heard all 
the bells strike, however, for sleep would 
not come. 

Seven bells sounded. Soon after that 
somebody came down to awaken the third 
mate. Then tardy sleep stole in upon her. 


Stevens sent the boy to wake Mr. Adams, © 


and pulled the last drop out of the bottle. 
He was full of ardor. He knew what sly 


minxes girls were, especially when they 
have a man hanging on a string. He knew 


how to handle them, too. He stumbled a 
bit as he walked, but there was sufficient 
motion to the ship to excuse that, even in 
an able chief mate. 

“North b’ east, wind’s steady,” he re- 
ported to Adams. 

“North by east, wind steady, sir,” re- 
peated Adams, taking over the watch. 

He followed Stevens curiously with his 
eyes as the mate left the deck, and then 
sniffed sharply. 

Stevens entered the saloon, and stood 
still, listening. His own breath was the 
noisiest thing in that dim, shadowy place. 
Creeping along the red carpet, he took off 
his cap and tossed it into his berth. Then, 
with hot ardor blazing in his face, he stole 
to Mary’s cabin and opened the door. 

For an instant he stood in the half 
opened space, halted by the simple sanctity 
of the little room. The bulkhead lamp was 
turned low. A soft half light shone down 
upon the bed, outlining the girl’s gently 
breathing breast. Her hair lay loose on the 
pillow, with one hand entwined in it. The 
other hand lay across her waist, rising and 
falling as she breathed. Her lips smiled, 
slightly parted over gleaming white teeth. 
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Stevens inhaled a tremendous breath, 
fighting to keep it inaudible. Stealthily he 
shut the door behind him and stole to the 
bed. The faint perfume that lingered about 
the sleeping girl’s night clothes drove him 
to complete frenzy. As swift as a tiger’s 
leap, and as certain, he slipped his great 
arms around her warm, slender body, and 
drew her fiercely to him. 

Instantly her sleep-laden eyes opened, to 
meet his hot glare. Her red lips opened 
wide in terror. Savagely he crushed her to 
him, pressing his lips to hers, stifling her 
outcry, scorching her with the hot breath 
that issued hissingly from his nostrils. 


XIX 


“T’vE got you, you little witch!” Jake 
whispered hoarsely. 

He raised his face to gloat upon her, 
maddened by the thrill of her breast against 
his own. Terrified, Mary screamed. 

It seemed but an instant before Ike 
Saintly stood in the doorway, white-faced, 
fiery-eyed. Only an instant more, and 
Captain Drake burst in, white as the stew- 
ard, murderous. 

Jake still held the girl in his arms. Her 
frightened face peered over his shoulder, 
while his own flushed visage and passionate 
eyes, half turned, glared at the intruders 
like those of an animal caught in a trap. 

Frightened as she had been, awakened 
out of slumber to find herself fast in the 
arms of a man, her lips crushed violently 
against lips that reeked of liquor, all wom- 
ankind’s quick wits flew to Mary’s aid in 
that moment of imminent disaster. As if 
shown to her in a flash of light, she realized 
that she had played with very inflammable 
material in encouraging Jake Stevens. The 
smell of liquor, too, explained much. 

That she was watched over better than 
she knew was proved to her eternal satis- 
faction by the astoundingly swift appear- 
ance of the steward and Drake. She was 
unharmed, and Jake Stevens was, after all, 
one of her oldest friends. 

“Oh, I was dreaming!” she cried. “ Did 
I cry out?” 

Jake, stealthily loosing her so that he 
might be unhampered to meet the attack 
he knew must come, instantly saw the glim- 
mer of light she showed him. 

“T heard you as I came off watch,” he 
answered. “ Dreaming, wasn’t you, Miss 
Mary?” 

He still glared darkly, reading the in- 
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credulous challenge in Drake’s eyes. Ike 
Saintly tried to conceal a great French knife 
in a sleeve only half long enough, but he 
made no effort to conceal the look of accu- 
sation that he leveled at Stevens. 

Drake went tc the bedside, meeting 
Jake’s gaze squarely as he pushed by. 

“What happened, Mary?” he demand- 
ed sharply. He laid a hand on her fore- 
head, and felt the starting moisture. He 
noted the agitation of her breast. The 
laces of her nightdress still fluttered. ‘“ Are 
you sure you were only dreaming?” 

“Oh, yes—such a horrid dream!” She 
hid her face in the pillow. ‘ Don’t talk 
about it, please! I was so glad to wake up 
and see Mr. Stevens near me, Alden. I was 
so frightened I would have been glad to 
see anybody!. But I’m all right. Please 
don’t bother about me!” 

“ Very well; but if you are going to have 
more bad dreams, I’d suggest that you 
should lock your cabin door. Good night!” 

The steward stood aside as Stevens pre- 
ceded the skipper into the saloon. Ike felt 
that there ought to be, might be yet, oppor- 
tunity to put the edge of that big knife to 
the test. Poor Ike was no warrior. He 
was scared cold at the threat of bloodshed; 
but he was willing to fight for old Captain 
Manning’s daughter, if need be. Surely he 
had expected to fight when he grabbed that 
big knife and darted out at Mary’s cry; 
and now, for a moment, he believed he 
saw blood in the eyes of the two strong men 
facing each other outside Mary’s door. 

“That ‘Il do, Mr. Stevens, thank you,” 
the skipper said quietly. ‘I must con- 
gratulate you upon the amazing prompt- 
ness you showed in answering Miss Man- 
ning’s outcry!” 

“Happened to be handy,” growled Jake, 
and lurched off to his berth. 

Drake stood for a moment, sniffing hard. 
Ike scuttled away, disgusted at the tame 
ending of so promising an encounter. 


As if the ship’s barometer registered the 
pressure of human emotions as well as of 
atmospheres, there settled. upon the ship a 
sense of portent not entirely due to the 
gathering of storm clouds following the fall- 
ing of the mercury. 

Mary still employed her leisure hours on 
deck, working at her sheepskin border, and 
watching the sails as they were clewed up, 
furled, and storm gasketed. The prepara- 
tions for the imminent gale were long a do- 


ing, as the tempest seemed long coming; ~ 
but a storm of that sort is the most dreaded 
“ Short notice, soon past—long © 
coming, long last,” as the old proverb ex- ~ 


of all. 


presses it. 


She wondered at the mystery of the ris- a 


ing seas. Without any apparent increase in 
wind, the long, rolling blue seas suddenly 
began to wear broken crests and to climb 
solidly up the steel sides of the clipper, fall- 
ing aboard every now and then with a shock 
and a roar like the discharge of heavy ar- 
tillery. The skies grew sooty and ugly. 


Men went about their work silent and 


frowning. Nobody seemed to enjoy life. 
This followed immediately upon that 


staggering outbreak of Jake’s, and she q . 


traced it all to that. She shivered every 
time she saw Drake and Stevens approach 
each other. She had had no opportunity 
to speak to Stevens since his invasion of her 
cabin. She felt glad that his wits had 


equaled hers in readiness, and that no awful 


conflict had resulted; but she was afraid. 
She locked her cabin the night after. She 
felt that some terrible happening hung like 
a Damoclean sword above her head, and 
above the heads of all the ship’s people. 

The unrest was not in her alone, either. 
There were two bloody fights in the fore- 
castle in one forenoon. Men asked to 
change watches. To work the ship better 
in the hard weather that threatened, the 
crew had been divided into two watches 
again, instead of three; and thus men who 
had quarreled harmlessly while in different 
gangs were thrown together in their work 
and play, and harmless quarrels became 
sore hatreds. 

Trouble had long been brewing with that 
precious pair of belligerents, Tubbs and 
Sims. They fought each other when no- 
body else would fight them, though they 
were fast cronies. Old Joe Bunting had 
kept them in check, and Nick Coombs had 
helped, for they were afraid of those two 
seasoned old salts; but a show-down was 
bound to come. On the forenoon when the 
watches were first reapportioned, it came. 

It turned out as everybody expected it 
would. Nick hammered Sims so terribly 
with those gorilla fists of his that Sims ate 
soup for a week; and Joe Bunting, less 
terribly, but more scientifically, drubbed 
young Tubbs so soundly that when one of 
the boys tickled him in the ribs, and joked 
him about getting licked, Tubbs cringed 
from the touch and wept in agony. 
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’ At last old Bill Gadgett, the boson, took 
himself aft. 

“ All hands seems bent on ’ammerin’ 
each other, sir,” he complained. “ Purty 
soon there’ll be half the hands crippled. 
That silly fool "Erb Oates can’t keep ’is 
silly yapper shut. The dago’s sure to break 
’im in two, if ’e keeps it up.” 

“Let ‘em hammer!” Mr. Twining told 
him. “ You do some hammering too, Gad- 
gett, if any of them begins sojering. Can’t 
stop men getting lusty and full of fight 
when they get such good grub and good 
times as they do in this ship.” 

“?Tain’t that, sir,” Gadgett grumbled, 
as he shuffled forward. “’Tain’t that. 
There’s some’at more’n that, I knows!” 


Mary saw the sea rise and heard the gale 
begin to howl. Then she took her fancy 
work below, dressed herself in storm 
clothes, and returned to the deck, to watch 
the big ship battle against the elements. 

Toward evening the skies were altogether 
sooty, and the low clouds scudded over the 
mastheads with terrific speed. Heaping 
seas rolled up out of the immensity of the 
southern ocean, rising at the speeding ship’s 
flanks and gurgling ghoulishly as they 
looked aboard over the six-foot bulwarks 
and dropped a few tons of water on the 
main deck as a reminder of their strength. 

“We'll take in fore and mizzen upper 
topsails, Mr. Stevens,” Drake shouted at 
eight bells, when both watches were awake. 
“‘ Reef the upper main topsail, and reef the 
foresail. Have to do it sooner or later. 
Better do it now, and avoid having to call 
all hands during the night. See the jibs 
well lashed down. Keep the foretopmast 
staysail on her.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” replied the mate civilly. 
“Tf you'll look out here, sir, I'll lend a 
hand. Plenty to do!” 

“Very well! Good idea, Mr. Stevens!” 

Mary heard, and she could have 
screamed. She could have endured almost 
any sort of threat between those men; but 
such perfect politeness, coming after such 
a day of portent, such smoldering moments 
whenever they approached each other, af- 
fected her just as if somebody had stretched 
a tight cord from her heart to her brain, 
and was winding up on it with a windlass. 

Then came an army of rain squalls, 
marching across the roaring sea in thunder 
and lightning devastation. Dark, shapeless 
figures hauled and cursed in the seething 
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chaos of the full main deck. Unseen de- 
mons howled and shrieked aloft above the 
worst that the gale or the squalls could do. 

“ Hi-hi-ho-hieah!” screamed a frenzied 
sailor far up among the lashing rain and 
the splitting thunder. 

“ Ho-hay-hay-hayah! Ketch holt o’ the 
bloody sail, can’t you?” 

A blinding flash of lightning lit every 
inch of the ship’s laboring structure. High 
up on the upper maintopsail yard six sail- 
ors in shapeless yellow oilskins fought pro- 
fanely with the tormented sail. The rain 
slashed down at then., the heavy, saturated 
canvas rose and beat at them, as they 
strove to tie the reef points. 

“Haul that reef tackle taut!” screamed 
the same voice. “It’s all adrift! Oh, 
Gawd!” 

There was momentary blackn-ss after the 
lightning flash, and then a second flash so 
swift as almost to blind the eyes; but Mary 
saw a yellow figure hurtle down out of that 
uppermost chaos, a scream still on his lips, 
his poor groping fingers catching at the 
black void. She saw the lashing of his oil- 
skins catch for a second on the pin of a 
shackle. The rope yarns that were only 
meant to hold his trousers and jacket to- 
gether, to keep the water from wetting him 
more than necessary, were unequal to hold- 
ing his weight. He fell. The brief check 
only served to turn him outward farther 
and plunge him into the sea. 

“Man overboard!” she screamed. 

That death shriek rang in her ears. She 
ran to the nearest life buoy, cast it loose, 
and flung it astern. 

In that same instant she found Drake 
at her side. He had seen the man fall. He 
was man enough to risk his ship by bring- 
ing her around to the sea; but simultane- 
ously the gale struck down with all its be- 
lated fury, and the big clipper lay over 
until her rails were buried deep under thun- 
dering tons of water that swept away all 
chance for the unlucky sailor astern. 

“ Better go below, Mary!” Drake bawled 
in her ear. 

He ran aft to help the helmsman, but 
she did not go. She gripped the rail and 
gazed enthralled at the grandeur of the 
storm. Many a time, as a child, had she 
laughed gleefully at such convulsions of 
nature. Now there was no glee in her heart 
—rather a great enchantment that made 
sid afraid, yet forbade her to do aught but 

‘ace it. 
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Men struggled aft to haul the main yards 
square. Jake Stevens and the other two 
mates were splendid — she had to admit 
that. Somehow she took it for granted that 
Drake would behave well, but the mates 
were more than human in that hurly-burly 
of murderous storm. 

“ Altogether, lads! Now, hay-ay-ayah!” 
yelled young Adams, at the head of the 
brace. “ That’s a bully lot o’ lads! Now 
again!” 

The men hauled sullenly, but haul they 
must. No man dared linger while an offi- 
cer led. As they trooped.on to the poop, 
to pass storm gaskets around the spanker 
and gaff topsail, they muttered about the 
man who was gone. 

“Who was it?” 

“Young Bawston! Bloody shyme!” 

“ Blimy, murdered, ’e was!” bleated 
Herbert Oates. ‘ This old man wouldn’t 
stop fer nobody—not pore sailors, any’ow! 
I bet ’e’d ’eave to fer that bloody Judy, 
though!” 

“ Ar-r-rh! I keeck you face in, if you 
no shut up!” snarled Tony, at Herbert’s 
side. 

Mary heard Oates cry out in terror as 
they merged in the blackness aft. She 
shuddered violently. Always something to 
strengthen that ominous feeling of impend- 
ing disaster! 

The men finished their work, and the 
watch below was dismissed. Herbert Oates 
loudly and fearfully demanded of the mate 
that he should be permitted to change his 
quarters. 

“That Tony says ’e’ll corpse me, strike 
me dead!” he cried. 

“ Then corpse him first, you poor rat!” 
growled Jake Stevens, in utter disgust with 
the man. 

Herbert went into the swirling blackness 
of the main deck, sobbing. 

“Don’t you want to go below, Mary?” 
Drake asked her, suddenly appearing at her 
side. 

He was all dripping and breathless. He 
had worked as hard as any man. 

““T wouldn’t leave the deck for worlds!” 
cried Mary, and clung to the rail as to a 
life preserver. 

Presently out of the gloom forward an 
uproar burst. The mate heard it. Mary 
heard it, and looked apprehensively at him. 
Their eyes met, and each seemed to say: 

“‘ Herbert has done it!” 

Stevens dashed down the ladder and 
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fought his way forward. The outcry was 
terrific. It rose above the shriek of the 


oe, 
if 


wind and the cataclysmic noises of the bat- 7 


tling ship. 

Soon it stopped. Stevens returned to 
the poop, and there was a grim smile on his 
storm lashed face. 

“ The devil’s got into the ship!” he said. 
“ All hands have gone crazy!” 

“Is it—” Mary began, and stopped, not 
daring to give her fear a name. 

“ Old Chips, that quiet old dog, chucked 
the doctor out of their room for being 
dirty!” chuckled Stevens. “ Might have 
picked a better time. 
sharpen up a cleaver and go back.” 

“He might, too,” said Mary. “ Every- 
thing seems possible. I never felt so cer- 
tain of—” 

Drake had gone below for a moment. 
Mary heard Stevens’s strange, choky laugh- 
ter in the dark. His hand gripped hers and 
squeezed it as it lay on the rail, and he 
spoke close to her ear: : 

“ Mary, girl, you’ve been having dreams 
again. Nothing’s going to happen to you. 
If it does, cry out!” 


XX 


WirH the fickleness of the Indian Ocean, 
the gale passed and left the big ship swing- 
ing lazily along through glassy seas under 
brazen skies. Tropic birds flew about the 
tall mastheads, royally aloof, while impu- 
dent little black hens swooped and pecked 
and fought for even the unsavory scraps of 
the doctor’s bucket. 

The doctor had shifted his worldly ef- 
fects into the galley, afraid for his life. 
Chips had put the fear of the Lord into the 
dirty cook, and the cook believed the lurid 
threat of the adz which Chips hurled at 
him. He spent much time working over 
the cutting and chopping edges of a great 
French poultry knife, bigger than anything 
Ike Saintly had. 

To the galley came Herbert Oates, seek- 
ing comfort and protection from the last 
one in the ship to afford it. 

“We can ’elp each other, doctor,” 
argued Herbert. “I give you my word no 
dago’s goin’ to hopen my tripes an’ tromple 
on ’em!” 

“ Did Tony say ’e’d do that?” demanded 
the doctor. 

- °F did. What’s more, ’e said ’e’d come 
arter you next,” replied the crafty Herbert. 

“ Let ’em all come!” chattered the doc- 


Doctor says he'll - 4 
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tor, bending over his steel. ‘“ Fust come, 
fust served! Chips says he’ll skin me with 
a spokeshave. You stop "ere, my son. 
We'll show ’em!” 


The Orontes wallowed north before the 
faintest of airs. She rolled heavily on the 
smooth swells, for the wind was behind her, 
and she had no sidewise pressure to keep 
her steady. Roll, roll, roll, with a clang 
and crash of iron ports, and a clatter and 
clack and hammer and smash of tackle and 
chain sheets! 

Her great steel yards whanged at their 
restraining braces until the tremor shook 
the hull, and every now and then the bare- 
ly distended sails vomited forth their wind 
with a thundering flap of canvas on masts. 
So sluggishly was the ship moving that 
- every drop of water that crept up her 
smooth sides could be heard dribbling back 
from the edges of the plates and the lip of 
the scuppers. Every dizzy dip she took 
into the swells ahead was followed by a 
drenching downpour of brine from back- 
ropes and chain bobstays, like nothing so 
much as a tropical rain squall. 

Real rain squalls thrashed at her, too. 
They came up out of the blue horizon, 
emptied a few slashing tons of fresh water 
aboard her, and passed as swiftly, leaving 
every exposed inch of iron and wood steam- 
ing under a pitiless sun. 

Sometimes—usually before a squall crept 
up—the ship rolled so heavily once or twice 
that glassy water poured over the rails and 
put things afloat on the main deck. There 
was never sufficient wind in the squalls to 
give the ship life. When she rolled, she 
rolled like a dead thing. The rush of water 
outpouring from her ports, after a sea 
boarded her, was sullen and deep, like the 
moaning of mourners. 

This was the time that Jake Stevens 
chose to holystone his wide main deck. 
There was plenty of fresh water, and it was 
a lazy time, anyhow. 

Mary sat reading beside the saloon sky- 
light, now and then giving a word or a 
smile to young Adams, who had been try- 
ing all day to dip up a nautilus in a bucket, 
for her to see. He succeeded at last, and 
brought his prize to her, just as the mate 
came up the ladder to seek him. 

“Mr. Adams, leave that foolishness to 
the boys,” said Jake harshly. “ Get down 
on the main deck and put the men to work 
holystoning. Yes, all hands. What sort 
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of ships have you been used to, anyhow? 
Call Mr. Twining, too.” | 

He looked into the bucket as the young 
third mate set it down by Mary. With a 
grunt that was half a curse, he picked it up 
and threw the nautilus into the sea whence 
it had just come. 

“What did you do that for?” demanded 
Mary angrily. 

Her eyes blazed at him, and she stood to 
face him. 

“ Never touched one of them, did you?” 
he returned sourly. “If you had you’d 
know better than to meddle with them.” 

He took the bucket to the rack, and left 
her. She heard his voice rasping unpleas- 
antly on the heavy air as he drove the 
grumbling men to their unwelcome jobs. 
Young Adams reappeared, clad in sea boots 
and jersey, and she shrilly asked him why, 
if the nautilus was a bad thing to touch, he 
had not warned her. 

He grinned boyishly, and ran forward 
without replying. It had been a joke to 
him. The jellyfish could sting, surely, but 
it was a surprise rather than injury that the 
creature dealt out. 

Mary sat down again, and just let herself 
simmer. Drake had not appeared since 
taking the noon observation. Everybody 
seemed to be frowning or cursing. Of all 
the big ship’s company, only wheezing little 
Joe Bunting and _ broken-nosed Nick 
Coombs retained their habitual aspect. 
Even Chips seemed to have taken on some 
of the demoniacal nature that he had tried 
to persuade the doctor he possessed. Old 
Bill Gadgett went around the decks, giving 
out holystones, laying out the work, and 
swearing under his breath with a note al- 
most of weeping. 

The very air was heavy, though the sky 
was as blue as Mary’s eyes. The sea had 
a glassy glare, like the eye of a dead fish. 
Her book was the silliest thing ever printed, 
she suddenly discovered. Last night it had 
held her breathless for hours after bedtime. 

Two of the apprentices held the almost 
useless helm. They staged an impromptu 
bit of clowning on the steering gratings, 
which at other times had made her laugh 
heartily. Now she threw her book into the 
deck chair, and ran into the companion- 
way, calling out to them as she went, in a 
harsh tone that amazed herself: 

“ Don’t you know what idiots you look?” 

“ What are they doing?” 


The words startled her. Drake sudden- 
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ly appeared in the doorway, and she almost 
ran into his arms. She could make no re- 
ply without perhaps bringing a reprimand 
upon the boys. 

“Nothing,” she said. Then, both to 
forestall any more questioning, and to ob- 
tain ease of mind for herself, she slipped 
her hand under his arm, and stepped out 
on deck again with him. 

“Oh, Alden, I’m so glad you’ve come 
up!” she whispered, pressing his arm nerv- 
ously. ‘“ Everything seems so—so—oh, so 
queer!” she said, with a little stumbling 
rush of words. 

He patted her hand on his arm, and 
smiled down at her with such gentleness 
and kindness that she felt easier at once. 

“It’s the heavy weather, dear,” he said. 
“T think all hands will feel better when 
whatever is coming has come and gone. 
Often have this sort of feeling in the Indian 
Ocean.” 

“T know, Alden—I know; but I have 
never felt quite the same overpowering air 
of something about to happen. I have 
made sevéral voyages before, and never— 
oh!” 

“‘ Hush!” he soothed her. 


A terrific din had burst out from some 
point near by on the main deck. The 
sound did not seem human. The captain 
led Mary to the bucket rail, soothing her 
with quiet assurances. She was on the 
verge of hysterics, had she but known it. 


They stood together at the rail. The 
kneeling men, scattered all across the wide 
expanse of plank deck, had stopped work, 
and remained in grotesque attitudes, listen- 
ing to the din that came from the hencoops. 
Here a man held his slimed holystone half- 
way to his shoulder, while he turned up a 
shirt sleeve. Over there a man had both 
hands bearing heavily upon his stone, his 
back arched, his face upturned vacantly. 

Young Mr. Adams paused on the point 
of hurling a bucketful of water along the 
planks. An apprentice, who had been 
working in a corner under the fife rail, with 
a small holystone called a prayerbook, and 
had been helping his toil by singing “ Holy, 
holy, holy!” peered out through a tangle of 
rope gear with his mouth open on the last 
“Holy!” Still the ship’s gear gave forth 
its own tremendous thunder. The one soli- 
tary Cape sheep left for fresh mutton add- 
ed its foolish bleat to the din—‘ Ba-a-ah!” 

“ What is it, Mr. Stevens?” Drake called 
impatiently. 
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that had been the hencoop door. 
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“ That’s what I’m goin’ to see!” snapped 
ake. 

He stalked toward the hencoop, scowl- 
ing blackly. The poultry squawked and 
fought, the feathers flew about the coop, 
and the men wondered. 

“ Some’at ain’t right aboard this bloody 
’ooker!”’ muttered one. 

As Jake Stevens reached the hencoop and 
knelt to peer inside, the ship started one of 
her heavy rolling spells. The chickens 
seemed to go mad. A man on his knees 
tumbled over and capsized a bucket of 
water over his next neighbor, who cursed 
him and beat him over the head with a 
holystone. The water slopped from Mr. 
Adams’s bucket, and filled his sea boots. 
He cursed, too. At the moment when 
Stevens raked out from the hencoop a half 
shredded rat as big as the ship’s cat, which 
had invaded the coop for eggs, and had 
met a Waterloo of beaks, a smooth, shining, 
harmless-looking swell rolled up from no- 
where and toppled over the topgallant rail 
to starboard. 

In a second the main deck was flooded, 
and men, buckets, scrubbers, and stones 
were hurled pell-mell across to port, all to 
crash together in one bruised, strangled 
heap as the ship rolled. Mr. Stevens hung 
on to the bars of the coop to preserve his 
footing. The sea lifted the coop, the lash- 
ings burst, and the mate rolled away on the 
flood, with the door of the coop in his 
hands. In a moment the glassy swells to 
leeward were dotted with high-riding, 
squawking fowls that rose and fell and 
flapped their wings and gaped with open 
beaks in a new-found liberty that meant a 
watery death. 

“ Damn it, what did you do that for, you 
clumsy fool?” shouted Drake at Stevens. 

Nothing in the world could have more 
concisely expressed the strain under which 
even the captain lived just then. Mary 
started in alarm, staring up at Drake’s 
white face. A moment ago he had seemed 
so different, so pleasantly human. She had 
warmed to him, had nestled to him; had 
begun to expect that he meant to thaw out 
of the ice of devotion to duty. Now she 
shuddered again. 

Fearful, shivery, she glanced swiftly at 
the mate. Jake Stevens stood in the swish- 
ing water that rolled across his legs knee 
deep in the scuppers where he had brought 
up. He still held on to the barred grating 
The 
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leather hinges flapped on the wood, wet 
and slippery. ; 

Jake’s face slowly turned purple. Under 
his blond curls his blue eyes diminished in 
size until they appeared like twin points of 
fire set under flat, blond eaves in a mask of 
fury. His teeth shone out ludicrously. He 
seemed to be grinning up at Drake. 

“You talkin’ to me?” he snarled. “ Be- 
cause if you are, captain or no captain, I 
tell you to go plumb to hell! If you’d been 
lookin’. after your ship, instead of—” 

“ Be quiet!” 

Drake’s tone had a whiplash sting. It 
stopped Stevens’s tongue, but it failed to 
frighten him or to stay his purpose. 

“Swing out the sta’board quarter boat, 
Mr, Adams!” said Jake. 

He dashed down the useless coop door 
he held, and smashed the bars under foot. 
Then he went to the boat falls. 

“ Leave that boat alone!” Drake ordered. 

** Go ahead!” snarled Stevens. “TI let no 
man use that tone to me. Clear away 
-there!” 

“Leave that boat! Come up here, Mr. 
Stevens! That is an order!” 

There was that in Drake’s voice now 
which penetrated even the shell of Stevens’s 
fury. To disobey meant insubordination. 
The captain had seen a film of wind creep- 
ing over the sky, which could not be seen 
during those confused moments down in the 
flooded waist. He would not lose precious 
time for a few fowls. 

Stevens mounted the poop ladder sul- 
lenly. Mary stepped aside, and with diffi- 
culty refrained from screaming. She saw 
the two men face to face, and never before 
had she so clearly seen them compared in 
all their strength and weakness. 

“ 1’m here, captain!” announced Stevens 
belligerently. 

“TI see you are, Mr. Stevens,” nodded 
Drake. ‘“ What was that you answered 
when I spoke to you just now?” 
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“ How do I know? Can a man remem- 
ber the words he says when he’s half 


-drowned? Might ha’ said anything.” 


“IT remember what I said,” pursued 
Drake evenly. ‘I asked what you let 
those fowls out for. I believe I called you 
a clumsy fool.” 

“ Aye, and I told you to go plumb to 
hell!” shouted Stevens, in mad rage. 
“What about it, hey? What about it?” 

“IT see you do remember. You’ll apolo- 
gize, Mr. Stevens.” 

“T’ll see you damned!” 

Mary stepped into the companionway, 
her hands pressing at her hot cheeks. 
There stood two men. Both had wooed 
her, each after his own fashion. She saw 
bitter conflict brewing between them now, 
far more bitter than any before. She could 
not be sure where the victory would go. 
She knew Stevens for an iron man. Would 
Drake prove true steel? 

Most disturbing of all things, there was 
a subtle doubt in her heart whether she 
wanted iron or steel to endure. It was a 
new doubt, conceived and born within the 
brief space of time that rolling sea took to 
upset things; and it frightened her as she 
had never felt frightened before. 

“ll see you damned!” repeated Jake 
Stevens, and swung on his heel with finality 
in every line of his big body and bold head. 

“ At six bells, Mr. Stevens, you will bring 
an apology to my cabin,” said Drake in the 
same even tone. ‘ Otherwise you will com- 
plete the passage in the forecastle.” 

Stevens flashed around at that, but 
Drake had gone below as he uttered the 
words, scarcely noticing Mary as she cow- 
ered in the dim companionway. As for 
Mary, she shrank as far from him as she 
could. Then, terrified by the appalling 
sense of calamity which overwhelmed all 
her earlier fears and made them seem child- 
ish, she ran out on deck and gripped Stev- 
ens by the arm. 


(To be continued in the September number of MuNnsEy’s MAGAzINne) 





THE STARRY SKY 


Vast worlds revolving in the void of space, 
Whose histories no mortal mind can trace— 
Remote from us, yet every cloudless night 
They seem so near, so marvelously bright— 
The galaxy, and stars of all degrees 

From Sirius to the silvery Pleiades. 


William Hamilton Hayne 
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THE HUMAN STORY OF A SHOPGIRL WHO HAD AMBITION 
AND A LOVE OF BEAUTY 


By Eva J. Brummer 


T was a dreary sort of place, that locker 
room of the Prince & Butler store, the 
girl thought. A tent of fireproof glass 

overhead gave light, but no view of the 
city. She looked down vistas of the little 
metal-walled slips of space where the girls 
stored their outdoor things. Lockers, lock- 
ers, and more lockers; and girls, girls, and 
yet more girls! 

She had thought they would be friendly 
and simple, but they were gay and scornful. 
She caught phrases and glances of amuse- 
ment. They were making fun of her. It 
was no wonder, she raged inwardly. She 
knew too well how she contrasted with 
those rosy, chattering, assured girls. 

The warmth of her face told her that it 
rivaled her hair in color. The hot, close 
air made the blue serge of her sleeves 
scratch and burn. No one there had blue 
serge sleeves—and hers were long ones, at 
that! She realized how homely she was, 
and how poor and clumsy her clothes were. 

When a hard little hand slipped into 
hers, and a hard little voice spoke to her, 
she felt that in another moment she would 
have disgraced herself by bursting into 
tears and bolting for the door. 

“ Hello, new girl! You are a new girl, 
aren’t you?” 

She gulped twice before she managed to 
answer: 

“ Hello! Yes, I’m new.” 

“T’m Marie MacManus. 
name?” 

“ Zinnia Young.” 

“ Zin—” Marie MacManus crinkled 
the corners of her black Irish eyes, and 
laughed aloud. “No joke—what is your 
name?” ; 

“T told you,” returned the other, a little 
defiantly. 

“Ts that truly your name? Well, what 


What’s your 


do you know about that? I never met any 
one with that name.” 

“It’s a flower name—so mother said.” 

“Did your mother wish that name on 
you?” : 

“No, mother didn’t. I was named long 
before she knew me.” 

“ Knew you? Why, your mother knew 
you the first of all!” ’ 

“No, she didn’t. She isn’t my real 
mother. That’s just a name we called her 
—Mother Kate.” 

“ Say, are you an orphan, too? So’m I. 
I was brought up by the sisters. Where 
did you come from?” 

“Oh, I’m not—” 

A big gong dominated the human mag- 
pies in the room. As its clang died, an 
elderly woman, soberly clad, appearing at 
the doorway, clapped her hands sharply, 
crying: 

“Young ladies, to your places!” 

“ That’s Dumpling,” whispered Marie 
MacManus, as they filed out. “She keeps 
us in order!” She grimaced behind the 
woman’s back. ‘“ Where are you stationed, 
deary?” 

“ Patent medicines.” 

“Isn’t that nice? I’m at perfumes, just 
across the way. Have you been to school— 
here, I mean?” 

Zinnia Young nodded. 

“ Four days.” 

“You must be a good one to get the 
hang of it inside a week! Did they tell 
you about the new pneumatic tubes they’re 
putting in?” 

“Yes, and all about checks, and wrap- 
ping, and everything. I hope I shan’t make 
any mistakes!” 

“ Better say many mistakes—everybody 
makes some. Here we are. That swell 
dame at the end of the counter’s my head.” 
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73 Head?” 

“Yep — head of department. Goes to 
Paris every year. Your head’s a man— 
Mr. Polson, Poison, they call him. There 
he is now. Report to him.” 

73 Report?” 

Zinnia Young seemed bewildered. 

“Tell him who you are, and show him 
your card,” Marie explained. ‘“ Good-by— 
meet you in the locker room at noon!” 


II 


THAT was a wonderful day to the new 
girl. There were minutes of silence in the 
great stretches of the aisles. The em- 
ployees murmured in subdued tones. Big 
wheeled boxes rumbled along, distributing 
stock. Dust cloths flew. Gingham covers 
were packed below counters. At last the 
final hitch of the long black clock hands to 
the dot of nine—a whir of electric bells— 
a whiff of fresh air from opened doors— 
and customers stormed the thoroughfares 
of the huge shop. 

Then came a maelstrom of toothpaste, 
hair tonic, witch-hazel, shaving cream, qui- 
nine pills. The girl wrapped and wrapped 
in her little cubby-hole, where her long legs 
grew numb from their cramped position. 
Cash carriers were sucked into the maw of 
the breathy pneumatic tubes, and returned 
with a hard groan, dropping into the basket 
placed for them, as if exhausted from the 
swift journey below. 

Occasionally there was a momentary lull, 
and then Zinnia would glance across at 
Marie MacManus; but Marie was always 
busy, her curly head bent over own par- 
cels. The new girl wondered if Marie had 
looked at her and found her engrossed in 
her work. 

Toward the end of the morning she 
caught Marie’s eye, and nodded vigorously 
in response to her signal. 

“‘ Seven ninety-five!” Mr. Polson’s acid 
voice bit the air just below her desk. 
“More attention to business, please! No 
social calls with other bundle wrappers!” 

Zinnia felt her cheeks burn at the rebuke. 
She was disgraced, she thought. She won- 
dered if they would discharge her for this 
heinous offense. 


In the employee’s lunch room she fol- 
lowed Marie MacManus’s guidance, and 
soon was seated at a tiny white-enameled 
table with her new friend. 

“ We've got to eat quickly!” 
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Marie’s sharp little teeth took a circle 
out of her ham sandwich, and she sipped 
the bluish milk from her nicked tumbler 
with the deceptive thickened base. 

“Why?” The new girl had not realized 
before how tired and how hungry she was. 
“ Haven’t we forty-five minutes?” Her 
sandwich was Swiss cheese. She discov- 
ered the fact by lifting the upper slice of 
bread, for she had not found it out by tast- 
ing. “ That’s lots of time for eating—lots 
for a lunch like this! Say, Marie, I’m 
starved. Can I get more?” 

“ Sure can, if you want to spend more; 
but twelve cents is enough for lunch. 
You’ve your apple and cake yet.” 

“ But such a little apple, and the cake 
isn’t any bigger than a postage stamp!” 

“Listen to the millionaire! Say, deary, 
how much do you pull down?” 

“ Pull down?” 

“ Yes—how much do they pay you?” 

“‘ Eight dollars.” 

“‘ Murder in the first degree! Eight dol- 
lars, and a twelve-cent lunch ain’t enough 
for you! Don’t you have to pay for your 
room and board? You ain’t got any folks, 
have you?” 

“No, course not.” 

“ Well, how do you plan to get rid of all 
your fortune, deary? How much do they 
sting you for the room and eats?” 

“Four dollars. Car fare sixty cents.” 
Zinnia had taken an inch of pencil from the 
pocket of her shabby coat—too small for 
her—and she scribbled on the margin of a 
newspaper that some one had left on her 
chair. “Lunch ” — hesitatingly — “ sev- 
enty-two cents. I suppose I’ll get used to 
it. That leaves two sixty-eight for every- 
thing else—plenty!” 

“ And you’d better join the Employees’ 
Association. That sets you back a quarter 
more.” 

_ “Why? DoT have to?” 

“No, but it’s better to join. They doc- 
tor you and bury you.” 

Marie MacManus took out a battered 
little gilt box, filled with something like the 
paste that Zinnia had used on the brasses at 
the orphanage. In the tiny mirror, to the 
new girl’s fascination, she inspected the 
bow of her lips. She added more curve to 
their already exaggerated shape, and put 
a deeper bloom on her plump young cheeks. 

Zinnia felt that if she was going out of 
the store, she also should make some addi- 
tion to her toilet, so she snatched off her 
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red crocheted tam-o’-shanter and ran an 
‘ancient side comb through her sandy 
thatch. 

“Lord, child, what a mop! Real hair 
down to your waist is funny these days; 
but you can’t wear it that way, in a tail.” 
They rose from the table, for two other 
girls were impatiently waiting for their 
places. ‘“ Come on—let’s see the world and 
get acquainted!” 

They joined a long cue of girls winding 
around and around the block. 

“Now, for Pete’s sake, tell me how you 
came by that name! Must know all about 
you, since I’ve decided to have you for a 

”? 

“The matron” — Zinnia turned her 
water-green eyes upon the diminutive per- 
son hanging on her arm—‘ the matron gave 
it to me. Please don’t tell any one else!” 
she added swiftly. 

“ Sure not! What possessed her to give 
it to you?” 

“She went by the alphabet that year. 
The first would be Anna Black, or Abel 
Brown. The second would be Celia Dean 
or Clarence Downey. When it came to 
Y. Z., it was me, but she couldn’t think of 
any names for those initials, so she turned 
them around to make Z. Y. Lovely, ain’t 
it? Sometimes she took nice names out of 
the telephone book, but that year she went 
by the alphabet.” 

“ She’d ought to be hanged, that woman! 
So you were in a foundling asylum first! 
Don’t cry. I never was in one. I know 
who my folks were, and believe me, I’d 
rather not!” 

Zinnia choked back the sobs that closed 
her throat. It felt warmly comfortable to 
talk to this girl. 

“ Then I went to the orphanage at Nice- 
town. That was when I was six. We had 
cottages there—ten kids to each cottage. 
That’s where Mother Kate was, and it was 
she whe told me my name was a flower 
name.” 

“Veah? Well, it’s a boob name. Let’s 
change it! Most of the girls do.” 

“ But how can I?” 

“Easy. Ain’t mine Mary? Molly-girl, 
my old lady used to call me when she wasn’t 
lit up. Did I stay Mary or Molly-girl? 
Tl say not! I changed it to Marie.” 

“But what could I call myself?” 

“ There’s piles of pretty names. Look at 
the movie actresses— they have sporty 
names. There’s Beatrix Colfax playing her 
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latest picture across the street. Do you 
like Beatrix?” 

“ Yes, if you think it’s good.” 

“'Yeah—it sort of suits you.” 

“ But my real name would always be—” 

“ Forget it, kid! Now, what you want 
to do is to step on your appetite, so’s you 
can save money, ’cause you'll have to get 
new rags.” 

“Why do I have to save to get rags?” 

“ Clothes—dresses—hats—shoes.”” 

“ But I have some.” 

“Oh, my sainted aunt’s cat! You don’t 
call them clothes, do you? You want a 
nice, soft, black dress— you must wear 
black in the store— like mine. You can 
get one in the bargain basement for fifteen 
dollars. Why do you shake your head? 
That’s dirt cheap. Then I’ll show you how 
to doll up. You won’t know yourself. 
You’ve got freckles,” Marie went on criti- 
cally, “ but you don’t need rouge. You'll 
just have to whiten your nose. Eyebrows 
ain’t thin enough, but they can wait. ‘You 
must put your hair up, unless you want to 
bob it—do you, kid?” 

“Oh, no! I promised Mother Kate I’d 
take good care of it. You see, we all had 
short hair— not bobbed and curled, but 
short like a boy’s—until we were thirteen. 
Then they let it grow.” 

“‘ Where have you been since then?” 

“ With Mother Kate. I was a helper, 
and I earned fifty dollars a year. That’s 
how I got money enough to come to the 
city. I’ve a hundred and fifty in the bank.” 

“Oh, you have, have you? Then you 
ean get your glad rags right away. No? 
Why not? Oh, very well, don’t tell!” said 
Marie huffily. 

Til 


WHEN Zinnia found herself back in her 
place, she glanced at Marie MacManus, 
who at first looked blankly and supercil- 
iously at her across the intervening space. 
‘Presently, however, Marie broke into a boy- 
ish grin that warmed the other girl’s lonely 
heart. 

At noon Zinnia liked to go out into the 
fresh air, which seemed so refreshing after 
the heavy atmosphere of the shop. She 
soon made other friends among the girls of 
her age and position, but she remained 
faithful to her first attraction toward Ma- 
rie. Marie, it was true, was a little snappy 
at times, and inclined to be bossy; but she 
was the only one who had not made fun of 
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the poor clothes and clumsy ways of the 
girl from the orphanage, and she had taken 
@ great deal of pains to make Zinnia like 
the other girls. 

One morning, six months after her first 
appearance in the locker room, it was quite 
another Zinnia who answered the store 
manager’s summons to the classroom on 
the eleventh floor. A substitute girl had 
been sent to relieve her, and Zinnia dived 
into the locker room on her way up, to rub 
a puff—rather the worse for wear—over 
her nose, which was still faintly spangled 
with freckles, to pat the sandy-red braids 
now wound around her head, and to 
straighten the little black crape frock she 
had made with the help of Marie and a 
paper pattern. 

That frock was the pride of her heart, 
partly because it was the antithesis of the 
coarse blue serge which had been the main- 
stay of the orphanage outfit. It was worth, 
she thought, all the scrimping and saving it 
had taken to squeeze those few yards of 
goods from her lunches and car fares. 

At all events, there she was, and she did 
not avoid looking into the glass now, as she 
had done at first. There she was, quite in 
the mode, scanty of skirt, almost sleeveless, 
with the broad, shallow neck line made fa- 
mous by a noted dressmaker. The one fly 
in her ointment was her stockings. Though 
she had attained a pair of pumps with high 
heels and distressingly narrow toes, she 
could not yet manage silk stockings of even 
the cheapest sort. 

“‘T wish Mother Kate could see me!” she 
thought. ‘“She’d find out that stylish 
clothes do make a difference. Course, I’m 
not real pretty, but I’m not so bad as I 
was!” 

Scattered among the fifty broad-armed 
seats of the classroom were ten or twelve 
young girls. Upon the platform, in the big 


leather chair, lolled the florid, overfed store 


manager, Mr. Greening. Beside him, bolt 
upright, sat some one whom Zinnia, in her 
new-found idiom, mentally characterized 
as a “swell jane.” 

“Now, Miss Ferguson ”—Mr. Greening 
looked at the “swell jane” — “here are 
the bundlers and packers who have made 
an A or a B plus grade during the past six 
They’re all due for a step up- 
ward. So long as you need a stock girl, 
take your pick now. I meant to assign 
them this week, anyhow.” He spoke as if 
none of the girls could hear him. “ A like- 
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ly lot, I should say. Some of ’em a bit 
fancy-looking—overdressed, I guess,” he 
chuckled, “ or under!” 

Miss Ferguson rose. The beaded bronze 
of her tunic was almost the color of her 
hair, which held strange iridescent lights. 

“ Dye,” thought Zinnia. “ Last year I’d 
have thought she was beautiful. Gee, she 
must be old—all of thirty, I should think. 
Look at the loose skin under her chin!” 

A pair of shrewd blue eyes raked the 
room through Miss Ferguson’s glasses. 

“‘ Please stand in line, so that I may see 
you well,” she said. 

Her voice was high and sharp. The girls 
herded awkwardly into a straggly line. 
Miss Ferguson appraised each. 

“ As if we were horses or dogs,” thought 
Zinnia, with memories of a county fair. 
“T don’t care for her for a head. Wonder 
what department! Looks like tinware, or 
commercial stationery, or-—” 

She tried to think of something appro- 
priate to Miss Ferguson’s personality. Sud- 
denly she felt a nudge from the left, where 
stood one Sadie Rudinsky, who was in the 
knit underwear. Then she realized that 
the lady had put a question to her. 

“Oh, yes’m,” she stammered. 
sew.” 

“Neatly?” sharply interrogated Miss 
Ferguson, looking at her searchingly. 

“Pretty good. I”—in proud humility 
—‘“ made this dress.” 

The woman stooped to look at the hem 
of Zinnia’s skirt. 

“ Fair!” She examined the corded finish 
of the neck and sleeves. ‘“ Yes— pretty 
fair!” 

Then she walked along the lines, inspect- 
ing every girl there. 

“ Bit cranky about a stock girl, aren’t 
you?” grinned the obese Greening. “ Pick 
a good un while you're at it, for to-morrow 
the whole race of stock girls may be blotted 
out!’ 

“Gee, she must be a cat!” muttered 
Sadie Rudinsky, without moving her 
mouth. “ Rather you than me, Beetricks!” 

“T’ll take this tall red-headed one with 
cotton stockings,” announced Miss Fergu- 
son. ‘She isn’t too fine, and she can sew 
—if she’s telling the truth. What’s your 
mumber, child?” she asked, peering at the 
silvered disk on Zinnia’s dress. ‘ Seven 
ninety-five? And your name?” 

“Zinnia Young,” the girl replied, with 
a greener light than usual in her eyes. 


“T can 
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“ Zinnia? Why, what an odd name! 
I’ve had Roses, and Lilies, and Violets, 
and even Pansies”—she turned to Mr. 
Greening and smiled. “False teeth,” 
thought the scornful Zinnia—“ but I never 
had a Zinnia!” 

“What made you give that dub name, 
Beetricks?” 

This came in a sibilant whisper from 
Sadie, who, as Zinnia knew, contented her- 
self with spelling her name “ Sady.” 

“Oh, because! Anyway, they’ve got it 
that way on the books in the office, and in 
the association.” 

“Well, young lady, you may return to 
your post at—what is it?—patent medi- 
cines. On Monday morning you will re- 
port to Miss Ferguson in the French Room. 
Salary ten dollars, to start. Be a good girl 
and work hard, and maybe some —" you'll 
be another Miss Ferguson.” . Green- 
ing got up and stretched. “ You may go. 
The others will remain.” 

“Gawd forbid you should ever get like 
that Ferguson!” piously murmured Sadie 
Rudinsky. 

Zinnia smiled whimsically as she picked 
her way out. 

“T never will,” she thought. “TI’d cut 
myself up in slices to feed to the cat before 
I’d get that size! And how she was packed 
into her clothes!” * 


“ M’rtE, M’rie!” Zinnia plumped down 


beside her friend in the lunch room. “I’m 
almost up to you. I’m to go to the French 
room on Monday as ‘stock,’ and I’m to 
get ten a week!” 

“Good for you!” Marie was sympa- 
thetic, though somewhat unintelligible, for 
her mouth was full of food. “ French 
Room! What luck! And me, three 
months ahead of you, getting only eleven 
in the books! Books—they make me sick! 
What do people buy another book for, when 
they have one already? Can you answer 
me that? Only decent thing about it is I 
can sneak over to the magazine rack and 
have a look at the styles. Say, Bee, the 
Costume Royal has a sweet draped thing. 
It went over to the side like this.” 

“Let up for a while on the draped dress, 


M’rie. What ll I have to do in the French 


Room? Why did she ask if I could sew?” 

“You'll have to dust those rose-trimmed 
things—lamp shades, and boxes, and such 
—and plump up all those fancy cushions, 


and sew on a little fringe or a tassel when 
they come off. Ferguson’s a pill, though, 
they say; but—” Suddenly Marie stopped, 
and as suddenly resumed. ‘“ You're just in 
back of the Model Room. Oh, haven’t you 
the luck?” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ Model Room, silly, where they show 
the French gowns. Now we can get some 
good ideas from them.” 

“ But how will I get in?” 

“ Sneak in, just the way I pussyfoot over 
to the magazine racks.” 

“T’m sort of afraid of Miss Ferguson.” 

“ Afraid! Heavens, who’s she? The 
way you talk, one would think she was the 
big man himself. Just sass her back, Bee, 
and put her in her place.” 

“Oh, I daren’t do that! Mother Kate 
told us—” 

“There you go, Mother Kating again! 
Forget it, I tell you. Aren’t you nearly 
seventeen, and on your own?” 

They ate in silence for a few minutes. 
Then Zinnia jumped up. 

“Wait a minute! Be right back.” 

She dashed over to the lunch counter, 
and came more slowly on her way back, 
carrying two long, curly pastries filled with 
what was supposed to be whipped cream. 

“ Say, what ails you, Bee? I can’t af- 
ford to eat more’n I have.” 

“‘ Don’t have to afford.” Zinnia’s cheeks 
flushed rosily from the white to which they 
had bleached since she had come to Prince 
& Butler’s. She looked almost pretty. 
““ My treat, M’rie, because I’m getting a 
raise.” 

Marie grumbled a protest, but bit dain- 
tily into her cake. 

“If you buy pastries, you’ll come out at 
the little end of the horn, kid.” Then, after 
a pause: “ Um-m-m! Good!” 

“Tt és good, isn’t it? First we’ve had in 
a month, almost.” 

“ Pretty near that. Say, Bee, you’ll have 
to buy some ashes of roses soon.” 

“Why? You complain about eight 
cents for pastries, and then jyou say Yl 
have to buy expensive rouge.” 

“Well, you will have to, because you’ve 
lost your color, and they don’t like pale 
girls hanging around here. Customers 
think we’re not well treated. Must be rosy 
and dressed up to the minute. Do you sup- 
pose Ferguson would have taken you in that 
awful old blue serge of yours? Nix!” 

“T don’t think she’s much on style, 
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M’rie, for all she’s so fixed up herself. She 
noticed I had cotton stockings on.” 

“ Well, she won’t have to notice that 
long, will she? But you’ve only got that 
one dress—why, I don’t know, and you 
with a cool hundred and a half in the bank, 
and saving a little every month, too. It 
beats the Dutch!” 

“The hundred and fifty is for—some- 
thing else.” 

“‘ What, for Pete’s sake? You don’t need 
it for sickness. You look out for that when 
you join the association. What’s it for? 
Come on, now, tell!” 

“It’s for—for—” 

“ Come on—spit it out!” 

“* Mother Kate said—” 

“Oh, Mother Kate be hanged!” 

“ No—listen, M’rie! She said that some 
day I might get—get married, and—” 

Marie shouted with glee. 

“‘ Honest, Bee, you’re a rich joke! Here 
you wouldn’t go to a Junior Employees’ 
Dance to meet the boys, and then you blush 
like a tomato when you speak ”—mimick- 
ing Zinnia’s hesitation—“ of getting—get- 
ting married!” 

“ Oh, well, I couldn’t go. I had nothing 
to wear.” 

“You could have had that sweet pale 
green taffeta in the basement for eighteen 
fifty, only you were too stingy!” 

“You know I didn’t have the money.” 

“You could have borrowed it from your 
bank money. And you could have got 
stockings to match, and shoes with buckles, 
for the rest of twenty-five. Ain’t it just as 
good to have a hundred and twenty-five in 
the bank as a hundred and fifty, almost?” 

“ There’s no use in trying to argue, M’rie. 
I love, love, love the pretty things, but I 
promised Mother Kate—” 

“ Listen, Bee! If you mention that old 
fool’s name again to me, I’ll be mad at yo 
—honest I will!” : 

V 


On Saturday night Zinnia went home as 
on wings, for it was her last day at wrap- 
ping bundles. She walked the twenty 
blocks through the soft dusk, and ran light- 
ly up the four flight of stairs to the Muller 
flat, where she had lived since she left 
Mother Kate. 

The Mullers ate in the kitchen, around 
a table covered with a worn tan and brown 
checked oilcloth. A Welsbach burner 
turned their uniformly ruddy faces to a 
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ghastly seasick tint. It was too hot in the 
little room, for although the one window 
was open, the coal range belched forth a 
devastating heat. 

“Vell, Tzinny!” Father Muller wiped 
the soup from his walrus mustache. 
“ Chust in time!” 

“You're late, Zinny,” said Mother Mul- 
ler, in a County Cork brogue which Zinnia 
always thought was purposely exaggerated. 
“ Did you walk home, girl? Faith, ye save 
car fare, but it’s the shoe leather ye waste! ” 

“You’re too skinny to walk so much,” 
contributed Kathie Muller, who was almost 
as broad as she was tall. “ Skinnies is go- 
ing out of style. Hips is coming back, and 
everything—ain’t they, ma?” 

“Sure! But Zinny won’t never be fat. 
She ain’t built that way.” 

“She should eadt more nourishing 
foods,” rumbled Father Muller, reaching 
back to the wash tubs, and taking there- 
from a huge round rye loaf. He cut a thick 
slice, from which he bit a big piece before 
replacing the loaf. 

“ Stop talking, everybody! I want more 
soup.” 

“ Me, too!” 

When it came to eating, the seven-year- 
old twins, Tessie and Olga Muller, could 
beat many a grown man. No wonder they 
were so stupid! 

“What are you going to do to-night, 
Zinny? Going to the movies?” 

Kathie’s voice broke in on Zinnia’s plan- 
ning to press her dress and to do her week’s 
washing before she went to bed. 

“Going to do my usual jobs and get to 
bed early,” she said, as she sipped the hor- 
rid black mess that Mother Muller called 
coffee. “Why, Kathie? Is Rudolph tak- 
ing you to sit in the back seat at the 
movies? I won’t be there to see.” 

“No.” Kathie’s blush was evident, even 
in the lurid light of the Welsbach. She 
twisted a ring set with an infinitesimal dia- 
mond around and around upon the third 
finger of her left hand. ‘“ He’s coming here 
to—to sit.” 

“Oh, Kathie!” Zinnia flamed into in- 
terest. “ You’ve got your ring! Let’s see! 
No, take it off. I won’t eat it.” She held 
the bit of a jewel so that the light fell on 
it. “It’s grand, Kathie! May I?” She 
slipped it upon her own finger, where it 
hung loosely, while the Mullers exchanged 
amused glances. “It’s grand! I’m going 
to have one like it some day, only—” 
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Zinnia was going to say “ much bigger,” 
but she stopped in time. 

Kathie stretched out her plump red hand 
for the ring. 

“Only what?” 

“Only not for a long time.” 

“* ¥ guess yes!” Kathie was well satisfied 
with herself. ‘ Well, Zinny, you can’t have 
your room to-night. You'll have to sleep 
with the kids.” 

Zinnia slept in the stuffy little red- 
plushed parlor. Her bed was a folding con- 
traption that she had to pull in every night 
from the hall, where it roosted behind a 
curtain of dingy red cotton brocade. It 
was a poor thing, with sagging spiral springs 
and a thin, lumpy cotton mattress; but, 
compared to sleeping with the twins, repose 
upon it was the height of luxury. 

Though Tessie and Olga occupied a vast 
walnut bed with plenty of room for Zin- 
nia’s slender body, there was not much rest 
with the twins. They kicked and rolled, 
and at least once every night they crawled 
over Zinnia to get a drink of water from 
the brown earthen pitcher and the handle- 
tess cup which stood upon the marble slab 
of the bureau. Well, it couldn’t be helped. 
When Kathie was married, Zinnia wouldn’t 
have to give up her room in a hurry for the 
twins and their Rudolphs to “ sit.” 


VI 


On Monday Zinnia began her grind of 
drudgery with the acrid Miss Ferguson. It 
was pretty bad, but she did enjoy handling 
the lovely things in the French Room. The 
desire for beauty grew apace. The girl be- 
gan to anoint her long hands with cold 
cream every night. It would never do to 
roughen the silks. 

As her hands whitened and softened, she 
began to consider the extravagance of a 
real manicure for the first time in her life. 
Marie’s advice to buy the implements and 
the salves finally prevailed. Surrounded by 
luxury—soft lights, drawn curtains, thick 
carpets — Zinnia’s craving for fine things 
amused even Marie, who had also made 
strides in this direction. 

“ To-day,” she told Marie at lunch, “ the 
old dragon says to me, ‘ Zinnia, are those 
silk stockings you’re wearing?’ I said 
nothing at all, but just stuck out my foot, 
so she could see for herself.” 

“Good for you! What did she say?” 

“ Just grunted and walked away. Then 
she tells me to come and arrange the new 
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telephone dolls and the perfume lamps, as 


before!” 

“ Get into the Model Room to-day?” 

“Yep! Oh, M’rie, there’s a dress there 
that’s the heavenliest thing! Couldn’t you 
manage to get sent to the fourth floor, so 
you could see it?” 

“Fat chance! 
Those doll babies in the Model Room don’t 
know how to read.” 


“I’m going to make one like it,” de- 


clared Zinnia. “It’s real simple, like all 
the dresses now; but it ’ll cost a lot for the 
velvet sleeves.” 

“ Couldn’t you make ’em of something 
else?” 

“ How could I? They’re what makes 
this dress different. They’re what makes 
it four hundred dollars, too.” 

“ No, Bee—a little label inside does that. 
Well, we'll see!” 

Next morning Zinnia slipped into the 
Model Room to look at the “ heavenliest 
thing” again. Upon a raised platform, in 
a great glass case, stood the haughty waxen 
beauty selected to wear it. With one taper- 
ing hand she touched her red-gold hair. 

“ Something the color of mine,” Zinnia 
mused. 

In the model’s other hand, held at arm’s 
length, was a silver-backed mirror, in which 
was reflected a sweetly complacent smile, 
as if she was secure in the knowledge that 
she wore the one and only gown. 

“T’m slenderer than her,” said Zinnia to 
herself. 

No longer did she think of herself as 
“skinny.” Standing before the case, she 
posed as the figure posed, seeing herself in 
those simple lines drawn by the hand of a 
master. She fairly felt the caress of the 
heavy, black, lustrous crape, with the 
sleeves—wonderful, wonderful sleeves—of 
glorious bluish green velvet which glowed 
like jewels. 

Zinnia looked down the length of her arm 
extending the imaginary mirror. 

“* Mine’s as white, anyway,” she thought; 
“but I really ought to buy some more 
cream to try to make my elbows a little 
fatter!” 

Suddenly she started, for at her side 
stood Marie. 

“Oh, say, how you scared me! How 
did you get here, M’rie?” 

“‘ Sneaked away. Got a floor pass—said 
I had a headache. I was told to report to 


if she didn’t know I’d done it an hour 


What with—a bool. 
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the nurse. Is this it?” she said in a hoarse 
whisper. “Spiffy, I’ll tell the world! Four 
yards at least for the dress without the 
sleeves, Bee. See, those sleeves are just 
straight, like my cotton kimono, with a big 
armhole. There’s a pattern in the book—” 

“Well, Miss Young, is your friend selling 
you this gown?” Miss Ferguson’s voice 
cooled their ardor with the ice of sarcasm. 
“Since you’ve decided to send it home, 
suppose you leave her to have it packed?” 
Then, with an entire change of tone: “ Go 
back to the box of cushions I want put on 
display.” 

Zinnia strolled back to the French Room 
with an air of impudent bravado which 
concealed a sinking heart. Past the bou- 
doir lamps and the gold-bedizened waste- 
baskets she went, to the corner where rested 
the boxes of light wood in which the im- 
ported novelties reached them. 

“ Here, now—this one. It’s open. Lift 
them out, two at a time, and carry them to 
the round table. Careful! The next time 
[I find you in the Model Room, I’ll make 
it my business to see that you go back to 
wrapping parcels in the basement!” 

Twelve trips to the table Zinnia made in 
sulky silence. They were beauties, she 
thought, as Miss Ferguson took them from 
her arms and placed them as they would 
show to their best advantage. No two of 
them were alike. Each had its own love- 
liness of rich brocade or of colorful em- 
broidery; but at the bottom of the box 
there was one that made her catch her 
breath. 

It was green, her favorite color—not the 
shade of the sleeves which haunted her, but 
one still more glorious. When Miss Fer- 
guson took it from her arms, she could not 
help saying softly: 

“ Ain’t it wonderful, Miss Ferguson? Is 
it some queer kind of silk?” 

“Tt is a marvelous thing!” The woman 
spoke in an astonishingly gentle tone, as 
she absent-mindedly smoothed the great 
oblong cushion. Then she read the tag 
written in the precise foreign hand which 
Zinnia had noticed on all the things in this 
department. ‘No, it’s uncut velvet—an- 
tique embroidery, and very rare. That’s 
why they made the pillow so large, I sup- 
pose—so as not to cut it. Yes, both sides 
are alike. See, child, the sewing is ripped 
along the side. Fix it—carefully now!” she 
ended, going back to her accustomed way 
of rapping out orders. 
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Zinnia carried the precious thing to the 
light. She took her sewing materials from 
behind an ornate lamp, and, with the ex- 
quisite work she had learned at the orphan- 
age, she fastened the ripped edge. Several 
times during her task she paused to let her 
eyes wander over the gem in her lap. 

“‘ Green like the evergreens near the cot- 
tage,” she mused; “or something like the 
frost on the grass when I had to go out for 
kindling wood early in the morning—sort 
of blue and gray and green.” 

She sewed slowly and carefully. Then, 
suddenly, she put her thin young cheek 
against the cushion. 

“Lovely thing! Wish you were mine! 
What would I do with you, though? Put 
you on'the red plush sofa at Muller’s?” 

She sat upright as she thought she heard 
footsteps, but she did not at once resume 
her stitching. She passed her hand over 
the silver tracery of the embroidery, and 
daintily touched the gleaming corded fab- 
ric of the background. 

“Pretty, pretty!” 

Then her thoughts went back to the 
Model Room. 

“If those velvet sleeves had cobwebs 
stretched over them, or just a dusting of 
ashes, they’d be this color,” she decided. 

“ Well, well, girl, are you going to sit all 
day over a little job like this? Come on! 
I forgot that we must put the price tags on 
these cushions.” 

“Yes, Miss Ferguson—just finished.” 

Zinnia ran her hand once more over the 
pillow, and followed the woman to the cen- 
ter table. 

“ The prices,” she told Marie afterward, 
“are just awful—from twenty-five up! 
My green beauty is fifty dollars. Oh, but 
it’s that lovely, M’rie, it hurts you!” 

“Nut!” was all that Marie vouchsafed. 
They were in her room, sprawled upon the 
floor, surveying a paper pattern with a 
ragged tape measure. “ Forget it! You 
need four yards, I’m afraid, Bee. The 
drapery takes so much. The good crape is 
seven fifty a yard, but the four-dollar stuff 
is good enough. How about the sleeves? 
You can’t get anything like that color in 
cheap goods.” 

“ Four dollars! That makes sixteen I 
need. I’ve only got fourteen, so I’ll have 
to wait awhile, and the sleeves will put it 
off a little longer.” 

“ Borrow some from—oh, you stubborn 
thing! Don’t, then!” 











“T can’t, M’rie. I’ll wait.” 

“ Wait, then!” Marie was huffy. “ Will 
you come to a movie, Miss Donkey?” 

“No, I’d rather save for my dress. Let’s 
do each other’s nails.” 

“TI got mine done to-day—only thirty- 
five cents. I wouldn’t waste time doing 
them myself. It’s too cheap.” 

Zinnia felt hurt. She didn’t know 
whether Marie meant that manicuring was 
cheap, or whether it was cheap to do it for 
one’s self. 

“T guess I’ll go home. Good night, 
M’rie.” 

Arrived at the Muller flat, she heard 
Rudy’s heavy voice and Kathie’s occasional 
treble, and she knew that they were “ sit- 
ting”; so she pushed the sleeping Olga 
closer to Tessie, and lay down beside them. 


VII 


Two weeks later Zinnia had the coveted 
sixteen dollars, and one noon, after a hasti- 
ly gobbled lunch, Marie went with her to 
buy the four yards of crape. 

“ But the sleeves, Bee—aren’t you goin’ 
to have ’em? I thought you’d set your 
heart on those sleeves.” 

“T have, but it ‘Il take some time to do 
this part, and by that time something will 
turn up.” 

“Yeah!” Marie meditatively chewed a 
wad of gum. “ You're right there—it will 
take time. If we had a machine for the 
long seams—” 

“Oh, M’rie, the Dress ”—Zinnia spoke 
in adoring capitals—‘“ is all handmade. 
Madame told me so.” 

“Yep, s’pose so. Frenchies don’t like 
things to last. Bad for business, I guess, 
so they sew ’em by hand!” 

The dress grew slowly, for the two girls 
made it as daintily as they could. 

“ Sort of old for you,” said Marie, look- 
ing critically at Zinnia as she tried it on, 
one windy April evening. “If you’d get 
long earrings, Bee, you’d be a regular vamp. 
Pity you wouldn’t bob your hair. Those 
braids aren’t stylish at all. You look like 
a peroxide Alma Gluck.” 

“'Who’s she?” 

“ ‘You know—she sang at the concert the 
store gave at the Hippodrome.” 

“Yes, I remember; but how in the world 
did you manage to see what she was like? 
We sat so far up.” 

“The man next to me had a glass, and 
I borrowed it for a minute.” 
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“ Oh, M’rie, did you ask a strange man?” 

“ Sure did! Why not? Oh, for Heav- 
en’s sake, don’t go to Mother Kating 
again! ” 

“ All right—I won’t.” 

“ But, land alive, girl, where’s your 
sleeves?” 

“ Oh, here.” 


From beneath her coat, where it lay upon - 4 


the couch that was Marie’s bed, Zinnia took 
a long tissue-wrapped parcel. Marie 
snatched it from her hand and began to 
tear away the paper. a 

“Don’t! Don’t, M’rie! The pins will 
tear the stuff.” 

“ Say, what’s biting you? I won’t tear 
it. Anyhow, velvet isn’t point lace. Sakes! = 
I thought you’d got that jade green velvet ~~ 
we saw.” ! 

“ But this piece is much prettier. It’s 
antique.” 

“ Antique, my eye! Some one’s been 
talking foolishness to you. I thought you 
were so set on velvet!” 

“ This is uncut velvet.” 

“ Well, it don’t look it. It’s sort of fad- 


ed-looking, too; but the silver work is 4 


pretty. It ’ll have to do.” 

Have to do! Zinnia’s eyes caressed the 
exquisite thing, and she felt herself wincing 
as Marie cailously cut it in half. 

““Where’d you get it, Bee? The more 
I look at it, the better I like it.” 

“In a shop. I’ve had my eye on it for 
a long time.” 

“T hope you got it cheap. Those places 
on Fourth Avenue are awful dear. I want- 
ed a little lace collar once, but I nearly 
died when the man said it was ten dollars. 
All yellow and full of little holes it was.” 

“Nine o’clock—I must go. Well, the 
two sleeves are basted in, and to-morrow we 
can finish it.” 

“Yep, we can. Will you wear it to the 
next Junior Employees’ Dance? You real- 
ly ought to have made a light dress for 
that. This is a crazy thing for a girl like 
you, Bee! Ferguson ought to see it. It’s 
her style, but she couldn’t get into it.” 

“Don’t, M’rie!” 

“ Gee, I’m afraid you’re getting Fergu- 
son’s voice, Bee! Very well, lady, I won’t 
talk about your Paris model. Hang her up. 
Lucky I have a closet, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it is. Where would I keep it at 
Muller’s? Behind the curtain, I suppose.” 

That night, for a wonder, Zinnia had 
her own room. Usually, when she was not 
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disturbed by the twins, she fell asleep al- 
most instantly, for the lumpy cotton mat- 
tress and the sagging, rusty springs were no 
match for her profound fatigue; but to- 
night she was wakeful. She lay thinking 
of Mother Kate, and wishing she could 
speak to her, if only for ten minutes. 

Did she really want to speak to Mother 
Kate, though? Would Zinnia like to see 
the kindly old woman’s disappointment? 
What would Mother Kate say when she 
found that her “little garden flower,” as 
she used to call the girl, was just a common 
weed after all? What would she think of a 
girl who never went to- church, and whose 
Bible had not been opened for months? 
And how grieved she would be when she 
found that her Zinnia rouged and danced 
and did anything—anything—for clothes? 

Two big tears surprised the girl. She 
reached under her pillow for her handker- 
chief, and, rolling over, pulled the skimpy 
covers across her shoulders. 

“Oh, what’s the use, and what’s the 
difference?” she thought, as she sat up and 
turned down the little damp spot in the 
pillowcase. ‘“ I’d have no chance at all if 
I stayed as I was. I just had to be like 
M’rie and the others. What’s the fun in 
sticking by yourself and being different? 
Besides, I love pretty things and good 
times. Mother Kate just didn’t understand 
how it would be!” A long, drowsy pause. 
Then: “ All the same, I wish—” 

Zinnia’s thoughts groped—wandered— 
faded away. 

Suddenly she started up, coughing. Her 
eyes felt queer, and her head ached. What 
was that smell—smoke? 

Jumping out of bed, she ran through the 
flat, shouting: 

“Get up! Fire!” 

The Mullers erupted grotesquely from 
their beds, and stood about, sniffing. 

“T belief Tzinny is correct,” majestically 
proclaimed the head of the family; “ bud 
it iss nothing serious, I hope. All ged 
dressed—quick, now!” 

“ The man is right, begorra!” Ma Mul- 
ler scuttled off in her nightgown of striped 
outing flannel. ‘ We need some clothes on 
before the strange men do be walking in 
on us!” 

“ Zinny can help me dress the kids,” said 
Kathie. 

“Yes, I will.” Zinnia had been fasten- 
ing on a helter-skelter collection of gar- 
ments, and now slipped into her long coat. 
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“ But first I'll run down and wake the ten- 
ants, and I must go to the fire box at the 
corner.” 

She thumped every doorway as she 
passed, shouting a warning, and keeping 
her finger on the bell until somebody an- 
swered. ‘Then she ran toward the corner, 
buffeting the wind of the wild April night. 

“Wonder if I know how to do it!” she 
muttered as she ran. ‘ Ought to—had in- 
structions. Turn handle to left—what 
comes next?” 

She was saved from the task of remem- 
bering, for at that moment the fire appa- 
ratus came roaring and shrieking and clang- 
ing around the corner. A man who had 
been standing at the curb ran ahead of the 
hose cart shouting: 

“Here! Here! 
twenty!” 

“TIT suppose he saw the fire from across 
the way,” thought Zinnia, recognizing the 
janitor of No. 423. “ Must get up and help 
the Mullers—and oh, my bank book!” 

Her long legs carried her swiftly back to 
the burning house. 

“ Can’t get in, miss!” shouted a rubber- 
coated man at the door of No. 420. 

“ But I must! I’ve got to help!” Zin- 
nia was choked with a fury of excitement. 
“The Mullers are there, and my bank 
book.” 

“ The tenants are all coming out, and the 
bank will give you another book. Aside 
there!” 

Zinnia stood at the curb and watched 
them stream out in queer disarray. Some 
hugged oddments of property. Kathie had 
her arms ludicrously heaped with white 
things from her “ hope chest.” 

“Where are the kids?” Ma Muller was 
still in striped outing flannel, though she 
wore her Easter straw hat and carried a 
new aluminium frying pan. Zinnia saw 
Tessie standing at the edge of a gesticulat- 
ing crowd. 

“ Here, ma!” 


Four hundred and 


Tessie looked around, 
stupidly sleepy still. ‘“ Olga, she went back 
to get her bunny Zinny gave her for 
Easter.” 
Ma Muller raised a long, keening wail. 
“ My little girl’s upstairs!”’ she screamed 
at a passing fireman, catching him by his 


dripping tarpaulin arm. ‘Get her! Get 
her, or I’ll—” 

“Where, ma’am?” 

“ How do I know where? Oh, where do 


I live? Fifth floor east—top floor.” 
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“T’ll try up the back. Afraid we can’t 
use the stairs.” 

The fireman who had guarded the door 
was gone. He had vanished down the base- 
ment stairs in answer to a shout from be- 
low. Zinnia wrenched past the crowd, 
dived into the hall, and was nearly at the 
top of the first flight when his voice came 
hoarsely to her. 

“ Hey, you! Come back! You can’t—” 

Another shout came from the basement: 

“Come on out o’ there, now!” 

“ Can’t!” Zinnia panted, halfway up the 
stairs. “‘Can’t! Little girl—” 

The smoke almost stifled her. She re- 
membered the store instructions — protect 
face—wet towel—how? No wet towel— 
how could she? How? She pulled up her 
coat collar and sank her head into its 
depths. Her eyes, how they burned! 

“ Olga, Olga!” 

Her voice was drowned in the tide of 
sounds surging around her. Did she im- 


agine them, or were they real? 

On the stairs she stumbled. The rods 
holding down the oilcloth were hot. 
chest felt tight, as if it would burst. 

She had forgotten to keep track of the 


Her 


floors. Where was she? Up again, almost 
at the top, she thought crazily. Again she 
went down, and this time she could not 
stand. Crawling, inch by inch, coughing, 
choking, blindly groping on the floor, she 
touched something. 

“ Olga!”? she screamed. 

The little girl stirred. 

“My bunny!” she whimpered. 

She was a slight child, but Zinnia won- 
dered at her weight as she lifted her and 
managed to stagger to her own feet. 

“My bunny!” Olga whispered hoarsely. 

“ Yes, kid—quiet now! Tessie’s got the 
bunny.” 

She took the coat and wrapped it around 
the child. 

“Don’t, Zinny!” whined Olga. “ You 
smother me!” 

“ No—just a minute, deary!” 

She held her breath and turned, stum- 
bling against the hot handrail, to stagger 
down—down—down—down— 


Vill 


THE nurse turned to Miss Ferguson and 
Marie. 

“Tm afraid,” she said, “ the poor girl 
must have inhaled smoke. Oh, here’s the 
doctor again!” 
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Miss Ferguson’s eyes filled with unac- 
customed tears. The doctor nodded to the 
nurse, who pulled white screens around the 
bed before leading the two visitors away 
through the long, sunny ward. 


Two hours later Miss Ferguson came to 
Marie MacManus, who was leaning discon- 
solately against the magazine rack. The — 
girl wiped her eyes with a wet ball of hand- ~~ 
kerchief and smiled forlornly. 

“Did you telephone to the hospital?” 
she asked eagerly. “Is she any better?” 4 

Miss Ferguson put her hand on the girl’s © 
shoulder. “3 

“No, my dear—the hospital telephoned 
to me,” was all she said. 

Marie understood. 

Late that night Marie sewed the green 
velvet sleeves into place, crying as she 
worked. For “ they ”—those merciful la- 
borers who relieve us of so many of our 
grim duties at times like these—*“ they ” 
wanted a dress to put on Zinnia. 


Miss Ferguson and Mr. Greening went 
up to the room where she lay. Beside the 
long box stood a tall, plain, elderly woman, 
who did not look up as they came to stand 
beside her. 

“T’m the house mother,” she said in a 
low, steady voice. ‘I’m the only mother 
Zinnia ever had—the only one who’s loved 
her almost all her life.” 

Was this Zinnia? The red-gold hair was 
living flame against the small, pinched face. 
Aloof, smiling—smiling as if at a secret— 
she lay, unheeding the quick world about 
her. Across her breast they had crossed 
her arms, and from their chalky whiteness 
fell back the gorgeous mockery of the green 
velvet sleeves. 

The door opened again, this time for 
three girls—store girls. The last was Ma- 
rie. With a choking sob, and putting one 
hand across her eyes, she laid across those 
quiet feet a wreath of flowers. White roses 
they were, with a black ribbon inscribed 
in gold, “ Beatrix.” 

Next day Miss Ferguson put a little sheaf 
of bills into the hand of one of her sales- 
women. 

“This is for the green antique pillow,” 
she said in her harshest voice. 

“* Shall I make out a check?” 

“Yes, do. It is all right. Paid—taken.” 
Miss Ferguson wiped her misted glasses. 
“ Beatrix, indeed!” she thought. 
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HOW GLENDOWER GRANT, INSTRUCTOR IN MATHEMATICS, 
PROVED THAT HE INHERITED FIGHTING BLOOD 


By William Holloway 


LATER cut the last of the fore rigging 
clear, and the wreck of the foremast 
ceased to batter at the side of the 

Daphne. Then, spent with the toil of the 
hideous night that had passed, he flung 
himself upon the wet deck and fell fast 
asleep. 

Conklin aroused him an hour later, and 
he opened his eyes to find Grant, Conklin, 
and the schooner’s negro captain in a ring 
about him. 

“ Bad news, Bob,” said Grant. 

The captain of the Daphne looked so- 
berly at the two stumps that had once been 
masts. Then he stared from his three white 
passengers to the men at the pumps, and 
back again. 

“ Her seams opened,” he said with an 
air of finality. 

His three passengers on the run from 
Nassau to Havana were skilled enough in 
the ways of the sea to understand. Had 
they not been, one look at the dusky crew, 
sailormen all, would have given them suf- 
ficient wisdom. 

Even in the hell of the hurricane there 
had been something care-free, unconquer- 
able, about those negroes from Nassau. 
Now their dejected attitudes were eloquent 
testimony to the force of the blow that fate 
had dealt them. The schooner’s seams had 
opened — that meant the end. Yet still, 
with the dogged courage of the born sailor, 
they stuck to the pumps. They stuck, al- 
though the water from the well ran omi- 
nously clear. 

“ Got to take to the boats?” asked Conk- 
lin cheerfully. 

The captain, who had been educated in 
a mission school, and who prided himself 
upon his English, pointed to empty davits. 

“ The boat,” he corrected. 

“ Shucks, man! We can’t all go in that 


one boat,” cried Slater, with a frown. ‘ She 
would swamp in two seconds!” 

The captain helped himself to a fresh 
chew and outlined his plans. They would 
draw lots, and the three losers could have 
a raft. The sea was going down. There 
was no danger. 

“No danger?” asked Grant hesitatingly, 
as he looked about him in a vain attempt 
to descry land. ‘ Where are we, then?” 

“West of Andros,” said the captain. 
“‘ We'll head due east. You can’t miss the 
Bahamas noways.” 

“ All right, then!” cried Slater cheerful- 
ly. “Give us plenty of food and water, 
and we'll take the raft—won’t we, boys?” 

The others nodded assent. Big Bob Sla- 
ter, courageous to recklessness, was the un- 
questioned leader of the trio. It was his 
suggestion that had brought them to Nas- 
sau at a time when most Americans are 
turning toward the Adirondacks and Can- 
ada, and now it was his suggestion that 
embarked them on a raft in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It wanted an hour to sunset when the 
building of the raft, and its launching and 
provisioning, were completed, and the 
schooner’s boat towed the ungainly struc- 
ture from the side of the Daphne. The 
negro crew rowed silently, their eyes upon . 
the schooner, now fighting her last fight for 
a place in the sun. Presently she seemed 
to quiver, her bow raised, she went down 
stern first, and raft and boat were alone 
upon the water. 

A strange silence fell. The captain, who 
had loved his schooner as a mother loves 
her child, buried his face in his hands, while 
his shoulders shook with emotion. The 
crew, awed by the sudden loneliness of the 
ocean, rested upon their oars. 

Slater was the first to spring to action 
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by unloosing the small bit of hawser that 
united the two crafts. 

“We don’t need you any further,” he 
called cheerfully. 

The boat was to go ahead at full speed 
and send back help. This was the arrange- 
ment that had been made upon the deck of 
the Daphne; yet now that the time of part- 
ing had come, the captain hesitated. 

“‘ Say the word, and we'll stand by,” he 
offered. 

The three white men shook their heads in 
disapproval. Good-byes were exchanged, 
and the boat drew ahead, the negro skip- 
per, every inch a man, waving his tattered 
panama in token of farewell. 

Slater filled his pipe and took his posi- 
tion by the steering gear of oar and row- 
lock arranged by the captain of the 
Daphne. A strong mast had been stepped 
just abaft the center of the raft, and the 
cumbersome structure, under the influence 
of a favorable wind, was making steady 
progress eastward. 

“We'll work this thing by watches,” he 
announced. “ Each man stands his trick 


at the wheel in turn.” 
Bert Conklin, who had taken charge of 


the boxes of provisions, lifted his head. 

“ Put me down as cook, boys!” he cried 
cheerfully. ‘ Let Grant be the crew!” 

Glendower Grant, short, insignificant, 
with mild blue eyes that saw deeper into 
mathematical problems than did those of 
most people, made no protest at his assign- 
ment. He was quite accustomed to taking 
third place in their joint plans, and entirely 
indifferent to the glamour of leadership. 
Besides, a new problem had presented it- 
self to his attention. 

That evening, in the moonlight, he gave 
an inkling of it to his friends. 

“Did you fellows notice how relieved 
those sailors looked when we cast loose 
from their boat?” he asked. 

“TI did,” averred Conklin. “ They looked 
downright glad to see us go.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” questioned Sla- 
ter. “ They will make their landfall—An- 
dros, isn’t it?—all the sooner.” 

“ Those birds will never touch Andros— 
at least, not on this side,” declared Grant 
confidently. ‘ Do you remember what they 
told us about Andros at Nassau—that it is 
practically unexplored? I heard that the 
negroes believe it to be haunted by Indian 
devils, and that no negro will set foot on 
the island if he can help it.” 
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Conklin laughed with scornful amuse- 
ment. Naturally incredulous, he had been 
rendered still more so by the practice of his 
profession. A dramatic critic, who gave 
promise of some day being a headliner, he 
had, in the course of his daily toil, seen and 
heard things calculated to shatter confi- 
dence in the spoken word. Now he ended 
his laugh with the single word: 

“ Rubbish!” 

Grant received an unexpected ally in 
Slater. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” the big 
man broke in. ‘“ Everybody knows that 
the Spaniards exterminated the Lucayans, 
the native Indian tribe, but there is a story 
that some of them escaped to Andros, and 
that their descendants live there to the pres- 
ent day. Take an island ninety miles long 
and from twenty to forty miles wide, cover 
it with an impenetrable forest, let it have 
no white inhabitants except a sprinkling on 
the western shore, cut off from the interior 
by jungles ”—he waved his pipe in air— 
“and anything might happen there!” 

“JT didn’t know it was so big,” remarked 
Conklin. 

“There was a funny thing happened 
there years ago,” Slater went on. “A Lu- 
cayan canoe, exactly like those described 
by the early explorers, was actually found 
on Andros. Fyfe, the Scottish bootlegger 
that we met at Nassau, told me the same 
story about the negroes and Andros. They 
are superstitious about it.” 

“It does seem odd,” agreed Conklin. He 
lit a cigar and puffed silently. “I see what 
Glen means,” he presently went on; “ but 
I don’t interpret it just the same. The 
captain probably reasoned that it would 
take longer to tow us to Andros than for 
the boat to reach Nassau. From there they 
can send aid to us on Andros. The captain 
knew we were in no danger. Yes—I guess. 
they are heading for Nassau, after all.” 


II 


THE moon sank low as they sat talking, 
and the mysterious tropic night infolded 
them in its embrace as if it was a living 
thing. An odd sense of hushed expectancy 
grew upon them. To Grant it was as if 
they were moving steadily forward in the 
grip of forces of which they knew nothing. 
He mentioned his feeling to the others, and 
Slater laughed outright. 

“Tl tell you what I feel,” cried the big 
man, as he resigned the steering oar to 
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Grant. “We are buccaneers making a 
night raid on the Spanish garrison. We 
have no weapons. We'll get them from the 
dons!” He stretched himself as he 
hummed a chantey. ‘“ The buccaneers, you 
know, were not pirates. They were ship- 
wrecked English and French sailors, who 
banded together against the power of Spain. 
Spain closed the Caribbean against all na- 
tions, and the buccaneers fought Spain. 
Tough birds, those! It was a tough age; 
and some of them, so they say, were an- 
cestors of ours. I shouldn’t wonder if I 
had a buccaneer or two in my family tree.” 

Conklin yawned openly. 

“ All right, Bob! Here’s one buccaneer 
who is going to turn in right now,” he said 
with decision. 

Two hours later, as Grant sat at the 
steering oar, the vague expectancy of the 
night fulfilled itself. One of the small tidal 
waves, which sometimes rise in the Baha- 
mas without warning, broke over the raft 
in sudden fury, tearing the sail free from 
its sheets, drenching the three to the skin, 
and playing havoc with their supplies. 
Half of their provisions were swept over- 


board, and some of the remainder was dam- 


aged by sea water. Worst of all, because 
unnoticed at the time, their water cask was 
flung against the iron stanchion into which 
the mast was stepped, causing a slight split, 
through which their drinking water ebbed 
steadily during the night. 

It was not until sunrise, when Slater tried 
to help himself to a drink, that the loss of 
the water was discovered. Slater, tall, 
dark, incredibly powerful, aroused them 
with an oath. 

“Not a drop of water left!” he cried 
angrily. 

Glendower Grant was the only one who 
took the loss calmly. 

“That means we are real buccaneers 
now, boys!” he cried. “ They often went 


without food or drink for days, and then . 


fought a winning fight.” 

Slater, his fists clenched, looked scowl- 
ingly about him, a very different figure 
from the pleasant-faced broker whom Wall 
Street knew. 

“T don’t like this at all, boys,” he said 
slowly. ‘“ Look at that red sun coming up 
there! That means heat.” 

“ And look at Andros over there,” cried 
Grant, with a wave of his hand toward a 
dim blur on the eastern horizon. ‘“ Why, 
we are almost there!” 
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“ Almost there?” was Conklin’s sarcastic 
comment. “ That land is a million miles 
away, by the looks of it; and we can’t be 
making more than a mile an hour with this 
breeze. Do either of you know if Andros 
is hilly? If it is, we are probably two mil- 
lion miles away, and we stand a good 
chance of dying of thirst.” 

“ There’s an extra oar fastened here, and 
a second rowlock,” said Grant suddenly. 
“ Suppose we shift the steering gear to one 
side of the raft, put the second rowlock on 
the opposite side, and row!” He fairly 
hurled the last word at his companions. 
“The breeze is dying out. We've got to 
lower the sail and row.” 

“ All right, kiddo,” said Slater coolly. 
“Don’t get excited. We'll do it; and re- 
member that I’m captain of this crew of 
buccaneers.” 

“Till Bert and I slip you the black 
spot,” was Grant’s quick reply. 

He was busy with the sail as he spoke, 
handling the heavy canvas with unexpected 
ease, and he did not notice the look the 
others interchanged. 

“Never knew you went in for fiction, 
Glen,” remarked Conklin; “ and here you 
are quoting from ‘ Treasure Island.’ ” 

“What’s that?” asked Grant blankly. 
“ A book?” 

“ Stevenson,” explained Conklin. 

“Oh, Stevenson!” repeated Grant. 
“ Never read a line of him. Fiction is silly 
bunk, anyway. The real romance is partly 
in science, but most of all in mathematics. 
You boys who end your math with calcu- 
lus don’t know the wonderful world that lies 
beyond!” 

“‘ Hell!” was Slater’s comment, as he set- 
tled himself at the port oar. “Then where 
did you get that stuff about the black 
spot?” 

“From a family diary, seven or eight 
generations old. The Grants all went to 
sea in the old days, and there were some 
queer Glendowers among them. Glendower ° 
has been a family name for ten genera- 
tions.” 

He took his place at the starboard oar, 
pressed his heels into a rift in the planking, 
and began to row. Slater, who, four years 
before, had stroked a college crew to vic- 
tory, pulled with one hand to the smaller 
man’s two, and the raft crept sluggishly 
toward far-off Andros. 

The sun shot up with amazing speed, 
and hung in the sky like a flaming gage of 
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battle. It grew so hot that the planking 
became unendurable unless frequently 


drenched with water. The hands of all 
three blistered. The blisters broke, and 
blood flecked the oars, and still the raft 
drew sluggishly forward under the brazen 


y: 

Thirst, which had been dogging them 
since the morning, now struck boldly at 
their throats. Their tongues grew parched 
and thickened, so that their voices sounded 
hoarse. Their lips began to swell as the 
resistless heat sucked moisture from every 
inch of their bodies. 

Finally, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Slater unexpectedly weakened under the 
awful strain. 

“T’m going to call it a day,” he declared 
thickly. ‘That damned island is no near- 
er than it was at sunrise!” He pulled in 
his oar and huddled down upon the deck. 
“ God, but I’m thirsty!” 

Very quickly Glen Grant drew in his oar 
in turn. Just as quickly he picked up a 
monkey wrench lying beside him, and 
stepped toward Slater. 

“You a buccaneer!” he said scornfully. 
“Why, you false alarm, you are nothing! 
Now, get to work at that oar, or I'll let 
you have this over the head. Get up!” 

There was a vibrant ring in his voice 
that startled Slater into activity. He stag- 
gered to his feet and raised his hand, pre- 
pared to strike. Then he hesitated. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Glen?” he 
asked weakly. ‘Has the heat got you?” 

Grant’s usually good-humored eyes were 
now hard points of steel that held Slater’s 
face without a tremor. 

“ Maybe I’m not a quitter, Bob,” he an- 
swered quietly. “I’d hate to think you 
were. 
plenty of water on Andros. Now get busy 
and pull. We’re not more than twenty 
miles from shore.” 

Slater settled himself at his oar without 
a word, and Conklin took Grant’s place, 
while the latter, as it was now his watch 
below, flung himself pantingly upon the 
wet planking of the raft. 

He was thirsty and tired, and yet in 
spite of all he was conscious of a strange 
elation. Circumstances, more imperious 
than those which had often overmatched 
him at home, had tried to gain a victory 
over him; but he had struggled and won. 
This of itself was enough to account for 
his elation but there was something addi- 

9 


We're thirsty. All right — there’s. 
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tional—something which he could not quite 
explain. 

It was as if he had unexpectedly returned 
to a familiar scene. In a confused way he 
seemed to have viewed it all before—this 
bland sea in which the fiery furnace of the 
heavens was mirrored, these thirsty ship- 
wrecked men, the far-off island toward 
which they so toilsomely made their way. 

Of course, he hastened to assure himself, 
he never really had seen it before. The 
fancied familiarity was due solely to the 
fact that his attention had been fixed so 
earnestly upon his surroundings that they 
had unconsciously become part of his men- 
tal state. They dominated him. It was, 
indeed, just as if the three of them had 
been pulling the raft across that glassy sea 
through all eternity. 

The hours lagged slowly on to sunset, 
and then a blessed darkness enveloped the 
world. A westerly breeze had sprung up, 
the sail had been set, the steering gear re- 
placed, and the raft was forging steadily 
eastward. Grant, lying on his back on the 
wet planking, was conscious of a release 
from the day’s inferno that made him for 
a moment forget his thirst. 

But it was only for a moment that this 
was possible. Then the agony of throat 
and tongue reasserted itself overpoweringly, 
an enemy from whom there was no escape. 

At eleven o’clock the raft grounded slug- 
gishly on hidden shoals, but it was pushed 
off without much difficulty. A few minutes 
later it grounded again; this time more 
solidly. As the wind had suddenly shifted 
until it was directly offshore, the only thing 
to be done was to lower the sail and wait 
for morning. 

iit 


THE night wore away with intervals of 
feverish sleep. A dozen times each of the 
three awoke, their parched throats calling 
for water, and a dozen times each sank 
back upon the rude deck unsatisfied. 

At daybreak Grant summoned them to 
action. Andros rose clear in the morning 
light, seven or eight miles away. The 
breeze had died away and the water was 
glassy in its smoothness, save where, at in- 
tervals, it creamed over a surface rock. 

Slater, shielding his sunken eyes from 
the rising sun, looked long and anxiously 
toward the island. 

“ All shoals between us and shore,” he 
said hoarsely. “ Are we going to walk?” 
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““ Maybe, at a pinch,” Grant assured him 
in a voice as hoarse and broken as his own. 
“The western approach to Andros is all 
shoals. That’s why this side of the island 
is uninhabited. No boat can run inshore.” 

He had scarcely finished the sentence 
_ when the raft floated free of the coral that 
had held her, and the row toward the island 
recommenced. This time, with their ob- 
jective so close at hand, Slater bent to his 
task cheerfully, despite the condition of his 
hands. It was not until the raft had 
grounded several times, and he had been 
compelled to leap upon the shoals to push 
it free again, that he began to complain. 
Conklin, who was rowing with him, fol- 
lowed his example, and for a time progress 
was at an end. 

It was then that Glendower Grant, erst- 
while a meek and mild instructor in mathe- 
matics, showed the inner fiber of his man- 
hood. Inferior to either of his friends in 
physical strength, he was vastly superior 
to them in a certain indomitable courage 
that refused to admit defeat, and that kept 
the weaker spirits at their work even while 
they reviled him. The monkey wrench, 
which had helped in the stepping of the 
mast, proved a convenient aid to discipline. 
With it, he felt himself master of the clumsy 
craft. Without it, he would just as surely 
have ruled his companions. 

Both of them eyed him appraisingly from 
time to time.. This was a new Glen Grant, 
they told themselves, and even in their suf- 
fering they marveled at the change—mar- 
veled and obeyed. 

The morning wore away as they strug- 
gled shoreward through a labyrinth of 
shoals. The sun was an incandescent ball 
now, with rays of fire. Both Slater and 
Conklin more than once sank exhausted to 
the deck, but Grant, his face horribly dis- 
torted from thirst, his blackened tongue 
protruding from swollen lips, drove them 
to their task with savage curses. 

Then, suddenly, when the strength of all 
three was almost spent, the raft drew into 
clear water two hundred yards from a white 
beach. A few minutes later they had leaped 
from their clumsy craft and were wading 
ashore. They landed weary, bedraggled, 
beaten to their knees with thirst. 

Beneath their feet the beach was dotted 
with delicate shells of exquisite beauty. 
Before them the forest flaunted itself in a 
medley of green and gold, flecked every- 
where with tropical vines of startling hue; 
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but not one of them gave the beauty of this 
lonely isle a passing thought. For them all 
existence had become subordinated to the 
intense, overpowering clamor of thirst. 

It was Grant who first heard the trickle 
of water in a patch of lush green, not fifty 
yards from the beach. He called harshly, 
through swollen jaws, to his companions, 
and pointed to his find. Then he flung 
himself down and felt the blessed touch of 
water on his fevered tongue. 

He drank sparingly and painfully for an 
instant, then resolutely rose to his feet as 
Slater and Conklin crashed through the 
brush to his side. No words were spoken. 
The two flung themselves upon the water 
as a wild beast upon its prey, and reveled 
in it. 

“God!” cried Slater thickly, when he at 
length lifted his head. ‘“ God!” 

Conklin, his tongue hanging blackly from 
between his lips, drew back from the spring 
without a word, rolled over on his side, and 
fell fast asleep. Slater presently followed 
his example. 

Grant, his head still singing from the 
heat, drank more freely now, and bathed 
his lips in the little stream that marked the 
overflow of the spring. Then, giving a 
glance at the green wall that hemmed them 
from sight of either sky or shore, he, too, 
flung himself beside the spring and slept. 

When he awoke, it was pitch dark. The 
fever had partially left him, and he was 
able to move his tongue freely; but he was 
still intolerably thirsty. Rolling over, he 
dipped his lips in the cool water of the 
spring and drank deeply. Then once more 
he slept. 

It was broad daylight when he again 
awoke. Slater and Conklin, seated on the 
other side of the spring, were eying him 
oddly. Their faces still showed traces of 
the ordeal through which they had passed, 
and their glances were the reverse of 
friendly. 

“‘Got any monkey wrenches on you?” 
was Slater’s gruff question. 

Grant shook his head. 

“ All I have is an appetite. Have you 
fellows any breakfast suggestions?” 

“ We left it to you, you being a bucca- 
neer and knowing all about this place,” re- 
marked the big man. 

Grant looked gravely at his companions. 

“ For one thing, if we expect to be res- 
cued, we must stick where we are—by the 
shore. We must have a fire on the beach 
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always. In the daytime we’ll put green 
stuff on it, so it will give off smoke; at 
night we want a clear flame. As for grub, 
we have some tins of biscuits, and there’s 
plenty of fish and fruit and turtles’ eggs, 
if we look about. Now let’s get busy!” 

“ Look here!” cried Slater roughly. “I 
plan to give all the orders necessary. I’m 
the buccaneer chief from now on!” 

Glendower Grant stared at him for a mo- 
ment with steady but disapproving eyes. 

“Vou’re a good fellow, Bob,” he said 
gently, ‘“‘and you played the man that 
night on the Daphne; but on the raft you 
were yellow.” He repeated the word in a 
low tone: “ Yellow!” 

Slater was on his feet in an instant, 
brandishing in his fist the missing monkey 
wrench. He took a step forward, then 
halted in his tracks. Grant had caught up 
a jagged piece of coral rock and stood wait- 
ing, ready for battle, a calm smile upon his 
face. 

“ What has come over you, Glen?” cried 
Slater, drawing back at the sight. “* What 
ails you, man? Are you sick?” 

His hand still gripping the rock, Grant 
slowly shook his head. 

“A buccaneer recognizes a leader only 
as long as he shows himself one. You 
didn’t do that on the raft, and * took your 
place.” 

“ Hell!” broke in Conklin. “ We were 
only kidding about that buccaneer stuff, 
Glen. This is the twentieth century. Can’t 
you take a joke?” 

Silencing him with a wave of his hand; 
Grant advanced upon Slater, rock in hand. 

“ Are you going to start that fire. Bob?” 
he gritted. ‘“ Are you?” 

Slater’s eyes fell before the cold flame of 
the other’s gaze. He shuffled aimlessly 
from one foot to another. 

“Oh, all right, Glen!” he stammered. 

Turning on his heel, he made his way to 
the beach, followed an instant later by 
Conklin. 

The final deposal of Slater as leader had 
happened so swiftly that both Slater and 
Conklin were partially dazed. As they 
gathered driftwood on the beach, they 
maintained a constrained silence. After 
the episode that had just passed, conversa- 
tio” seemed hopelessly inadequate. From 
time to time they glanced at each other as 
men will glance at companions with whom 
they have shared < strange experience. 
Then they turned again to their task. 
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Meanwhile Grant, conscious of a raging 
fever that was running riot through his 
veins, had set about exploring the neigh- 
borhood. He was anxious to find a safe 
shelter for the night. Recollection of their 
exposed position of the night before ren- 
dered him vaguely uneasy. If only they 
had a cave! 

Cave! The word kindled a thousand 
thoughts within him. It seemed odd that 
he had not thought of it before, for the 
Bahamas was a region of caves, of rocky 
hiding places whence the buccarcers of ole 
sallied forth to match their puny strength 
against the might of Spain. 

A cave! He looked carefully about him, 
wrinkling his forehead, as does a man who 
tries to remember. Surely there ought to 
be a cave not far away! 

He found one not thirty yards from the 
spring, its entrance masked by stunted 
cedars, across the trunks of which vines had 
so interlaced that afterward he wondered 
how he had chanced upon it at all. A hasty 
glance showed him that it was of good size, 
and dry; after which he rejoined his com- 
panions on the beach. 

“A cave, boys!” he called in a friendly 
voice. ‘A real bang-up cave!” 

Slater and Conklin brightened up at the 
announcement, and some of the tension 
vanished. There is something in the very 
mention of the word “cave” that stirs 
men’s pulses. 

“ A cave?” cried Slater. 
it, then!” 

They walked toward the entrance, once 
more on a footing of friendship. Conklin, 
staring through the interlacing vines, ex- 
pressed his own and Slater’s thought. 

“How did you ever find it, Glen?” 

“ Pure chance,” replied Grant. 

He pushed aside the vines, and the three 
entered a dry, airy cavern, the farther re- 
cesses of which were lost in darkness. 

“We'll make up three comfortable beds 
here,” said Conklin, as he stared about him. 

“ And have a fire right in the entrance, 
to broil fish,” suggested Slater, with some 
of his old enthusiasm. 

“ And feel perfectly safe at night,” add- 
ed Grant. 

“Safe at night?” 
frankly one of astonishment. 
bother us?” 

Glendower Grant stood peering about 
him in silence. There had come over his 
face a look which the others could not un- 


“Lead me to 


Slater’s tone was 
“ What’s to 
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derstand. It was as if he were watching an 
impending danger—a danger, moreover, 
which it was beyond his power to avert. 

“Tt seems to me—” he began, and 
stopped. He turned to his companions. 
“Don’t you feel it, too?” he demanded. 

Both shook their heads. 

‘I don’t know what you are driving at,” 
commented Slater frankly. 

Grant again stared searchingly into the 
shadowy recesses of the cave. 

“Then you fellows don’t feel anything 
queer about this place?” he asked. 

“ Not a thing,” said Slater. 

“‘ Not a thing,” repeated Conklin. 

“It seems to me—” Grant began, and 
once more he paused. “ Of course, if you 
fellows—”’ 

“T’ll tell you what is the matter, Glen,” 
said Slater kindly. ‘‘ You’ve been pretty 
well used up by the heat, and by the job 
of bossing the two of us when we tried to 
quit on the raft, and you’re getting wheels.” 
He stepped forward and laid his fingers on 
the other’s wrist. ‘“ I knew it—a pulse of 
about a thousand a minute!” He turned 
to Conklin. ‘“ Let me have those quinine 
tablets.” 

Grant swallowed the allotted tablets in 
silence; then he looked at them with a 
smile. The strange feeling that had ob- 
sessed him had passed away, and he had 
begun to feel drowsy. 

“T’ll turn in for a while, if you fellows 
don’t mind,” he suggested. “I’m pretty 
well fagged out.” 


TEN minutes later, Slater entered the 
cave with a huge armful of dry leaves for 
bedding. 

“Have it in the middle of the cave, 
cap’n?” he inquired cheerfully. 

Grant aroused himself from the weari- 
ness that was slowly overpowering him. 
His voice held a note of alarm. 

“Not in the middle, Bob—it isn’t safe. 
By the side! By the side!” 

Slater placed the heap of leaves as Grant 
directed, watched him sink almost imme- 
diately to sleep upon it, and then sought 
out Conklin. He found the other on the 
beach, beside a fire that was already send- 
ing up a black plume. 

The two talked for a few minutes of the 
chances of early rescue, each conscious the 
while of an insistent undercurrent of 
thought that would not be denied. Pres- 


ently the big man broached the subject that 
underlay their spoken words. 

“Do you understand about Glen?” 

Conklin shook his head. 

“ He’s a sick boy, if you ask me—that’s 
all I can say.” 

“Maybe the strain of going so long 
without water told on him more than we 
thought,” suggested Slater. ‘ There was 
something strange about the way he went 
after me on the raft. For a while it looked 
as if he really was a buccaneer. His eyes— 
did you notice his eyes?” 

Conklin nodded expressively. 

6“ Ugh! ” ’ 

“Me, too! And I’ve a theory about it. 
Suppose he actually had a buccaneer an- 
cestor of the same name. Suppose, too, 
that the man had sailed these very seas, 
and had suffered as we did from lack of 
water. Would it be possible for Glen to— 
no, of course it wouldn’t. Tommyrot, eh?” 

“Tl say so,” was Conklin’s comment. 
“ That sort of stuff never gets very far with 
me. Guess I’m too level-headed. He'll be 
all right after a sleep.” He hesitated an 
instant. “ Or else he’s going to be a whole 
lot worse.” 

There was a pause, which both filled by 
tossing fragments of wood upon the fire. 
Finally Slater spoke. 

“Suppose we get out of the heat and 
sit in the cave a bit. It’s the only cool 
spot on the island.” 

The two strolled slowly to the cave, and 
found Grant sleeping soundly, his head pil- 
lowed on his arm. Passing noiselessly by 
him, they made their way into the cavern 
and seated themselves on a flat shelf of 
rock. 

For a minute or two everything about 
them seemed blurred and indistinct. Then, 
gradually, the outlines of the walls, the 
white, sanded floor, the occasional stalac- 
tites pendent from the roof, swam softly 
into view. It was a wide cavern, evidently 
capable of affording shelter to more than one 
ship’s crew. That it had served some such 
purpose in bygone days a rusted cutlass, 
half buried in the sand, gave silent witness. 

Both men gazed thoughtfully at this 
mute reminder of ancient quarrels. 

“I wonder,” said Slater presently, “ if 
they ever buried any treasure on this is- 
land! If they did—” 

“Never heard of it,” rejoined Conklin 
promptly. “If they did, you can bet some- 
body has lifted it long ago.” 
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“T’m not so sure of that. This is a big 
island, remember.” Slater was examining 
his pocket flash light as he spoke. “ Got a 
new battery at Nassau, and I haven’t used 
it yet. Some light that, eh?” 

The light, which was one of unusual 
power, shot a white flame into the dark- 
ness. Rocks ancient beyond all telling 
sprang to view, then passed from vision as 
the light swept on its way. 

“ See that!” cried Slater quickly, holding 


the light stationary over a dark stain upon: 


the wall some yards away. “Soot! They 
had a camp fire here.” 

He ran the light down the rocky wall to 
the floor of the cave. No trace of fire 
appeared. 

“That’s queer!” he muttered. 

He swung the light inward again, then 
held it at what seemed a crevice in the 
wall. 

“Their fire was around a turn there, 
Bert,” he said. 

As the two made their way inward, the 
crevice in the wall gradually took shape as 
the mouth of a branch cave of some width. 
Around the corner from the main cave lay 
the blackened débris of an old camp fire, a 
tongue of flame from which, in some far- 
off time, had made the mark that first 
caught Slater’s attention. 

There was something strangely interest- 
ing in the blackness of that dead camp fire. 
The joys, the hopes, the swift current of 
life that had had their place there, seemed 
to call to both Slater and Conklin from the 
cold ashes. 

“You can almost fancy you see them 
sitting here, examining the priming of their 
muskets, sharpening their cutlasses, or di- 
viding the plunder of a Spanish galleon,” 
said Conklin. ‘“ Notice how fresh the air 
is. That means an opening big enough to 
carry off the smoke.” He slapped Slater 
upon the shoulder. ‘“ Bob, it must have 
been a gorgeous life!” 

“T’ll say so,” agreed Slater. “ ‘Though, 
after all, it was a rocky trail—hunger and 
thirst, plunder and battle, all mixed up to- 
gether. You and I can stand here without 
being afraid of anybody coming, but 
they—” 

He broke off as the soft pad of footsteps 
on the sand struck their ears. For a mo- 
ment they gazed at each other inquiringly; 
then Glendower Grant came around the 
corner, bearing an armful of brushwood. 

Conklin would have spoken had Slater 
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not motioned him to be silent. Together 
the two watched Grant throw the brush- 
wood upon the ashes, light it, and stand 
back with a chuckle of satisfaction. His 
eyes were gleaming with fever, and he was 
evidently oblivious of their presence. 

The fire caught with a rush, and the cave 
took on an air of rosy illumination. Grant 
watched the flame intently for a minute or 
two, and then looked restlessly about him, 
as if in search of something. Presently, 
with a look of remembrance on his face, he 
stepped to the wall and lifted from a slight 
recess a long contraption of rusted iron, 
which he proceeded to set up near the fire. 

“A spit!” whispered Slater. “ By the 
Lord, a spit! Wonder how we missed it!” 

Grant, meanwhile, was regarding the re- 
sult of his labor with a critical eye. First 
he moved one of the supporting legs, then 
the other, until he’ had the ancient piece of 
metal in a satisfactory position, after which 
he took several uncertain steps toward the 
interior of the cave. ; 

“He’s about at the end of his rope,” 
whispered Slater. “ Be ready to catch him 
if he falls.” 

Grant’s hesitation, however, proved only 
momentary. In another minute he had 
plucked a brand from the fire, had turned 
to the left, and was hidden by an outcrop- 
ping of the rocky wall. 

“Some of these Bahama caves run all 
ways from the jack,” said Conklin uneasily. 
“ They wind in and out for miles, and some 
of them are full of holes. We ought to see 
where he is.” 

But Grant was not far away—not, as it 
turned out, more than thirty feet from the 
fire. They found him in a small, oblong 
chamber of the cave, lit fitfully by the blaz- 
ing stick of cedar in his hand. Once more 
he was peering about him as if in search of 
something. 

His two companions paused, spellbound, 
in what had clearly been, in some older 
time, a rudely fitted storehouse. Fastened 
to the wall by spikes were the remnants of 
several shelves, now worm-eaten and rot- 
ten. On a broad slab of stone an earthen- 
ware pipkin stood amid rusty iron kettles. 
There were battered pewter spoons and a 
rusted knife beside them, and, not far away, 
an empty tin box bearing the legend 
“ flour ” scored across it. 

Grant’s actions were now slow and hesi- 
tating. At intervals he paused altogether, 
and passed his hand across his forehead 
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with a puzzled gesture. Presently, shaking 
his head in disappointment, he swung on 
his heel and began to stagger back by the 
way he had come. The two followed in 
silence. 

As Grant neared the camp fire, he threw 
down his torch and turned in the direction 
of the mouth of the cave. Here he flung 
himself upon the untidy remnants of his 
bed of leaves, and fell fast asleep. 

Slater knelt beside him, and carefully ex- 
amined his face. 

“ His fever is beginning to break,” the 
big man whispered, as he rose to his feet. 
“When a fever comes to a climax, people 
do queer things. I don’t think we should 
tell him about it when he comes around.” 

“ No use to bother him,” Conkiin assent- 
ed with averted eyes. 


V 


Ir was noon when Glendower Grant 
awoke from a refreshing sleep. A fire had 
been kindled in the mouth of the cave, and 
fish was being broiled on a homemade 
wooden spit. Slater and Conklin looked up 
as Grant stretched himself yawningly. 

“ Feeling better?” asked the big man 


casually. 

“And then some!” 

The meal, which constituted their first 
attempt at a formal repast, passed off with- 
out a hitch. The quarrel that had marred 
the earlier part of the day seemed ended, 
but there was no mistaking the relative 
positions of the three castaways. Glen- 
dower Grant was now unquestioned leader. 

The meal ended, he rose, a trifle un- 
steadily, to his feet. 

“ One thing we must do at once, boys,” 
he began briskly. “‘ We must explore the 
cave. I have a queer feeling about it. 
Suppose we look!” 

Slater produced his flash light, Grant and 
Conklin lit torches of cedar, and the march 
into the interior of the cave began. 

They reached the first turning and stood 
by the ashes of the ancient camp fire in 
silence—in silence, because Grant was star- 
ing dumbly about him and the others were 
eagerly watching. Presently he drew a long 
breath. 

‘“‘T seem to have seen all this before. Of 
course, I haven’t, but—” 

With no word more he went on his way, 
treading, as if by instinct, the trail leading 
to the buccaneers’ storehouse. Here again 
he looked about him with a puzzled air. 
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“ What do you fellows make of this?” he 
questioned. 
“Looks like buccaneer headquarters to 
me,” remarked Conklin. 
. “There were hundreds of these caves 
used from time to time and abandoned 
when another served the turn better,” said 
“But there is something about 


He moved quickly to the stone slab, 
peered into the pipkin and rusty kettles 
that stood upon it, and then, bending down, 
lifted upon the slab two oblong pieces of 
dark metal. 

“ Silver?” asked Conklin eagerly. 

The finder scratched the surface of the 
metal with his thumb nail. 
“Lead!” he answered. 
know what that means?” 

‘“‘ They molded bullets with it, I suppose, 
and it got lost in the shuffle,” argued Slater. 

“It’s for bullets, all right,” Grant 
agreed; “ but this lead wasn’t lost. I'll tell 
you why. A buccaneer crew didn’t have a 
general store of food or powder or lead. 
Pirates may have had, but not buccaneers. 
The buccaneers worked on a different prin- 
ciple. Each man carried with him his own 
supplies, his own lead, his own musket. He 
never parted from them. Now put two and 
two together, and what do you get?” 

“Something happened, between expedi- 
tions, to the chap who owned this lead,” 
said Slater. “ If so, where—” 

“Maybe he was drowned,” conjectured 
Conklin. 

“Most probably he died in the cave,” 
was Grant’s verdict. ‘“ He certainly never 
left on an expedition, or the lead would not 
be here. In that case we ought to find—” 

He flashed the rays of his torch at the 
base of the wall, stepped forward, and 
moved with his foot a rusted iron cylinder 
that had been entirely buried in the sand. 

“Here is what is left of his flintlock 
musket,” he said quietly. 

Slater turned his flash light upon the 
rusted relic. His face was a veritable study 
in surprise. 

“ How did you guess that?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“Guess it?” cried Grant. ‘ Where 
would he be likely to set his musket, ex- 
cept against the wall in the corner where 
he kept his lead? I didn’t see the musket, 
so I knew it had slipped’down by the wall 
and was buried in the sand. A westerly 
gale will drift this fine sand like snow in a 


“Do you boys 
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blizzard. That part was easy. The real 
question is, what became of the man him- 
self? At first I thought he might have 
gone out hunting and met with an accident; 
but the musket disproves that, for he 
wouldn’t have gone hunting without it. 
Therefore he is here.” 

“‘ Here?” cried Conklin, looking nervous- 
ly about him. 

“ Don’t worry, Bert—the man is dead,” 
said Slater roughly. 

Meanwhile Grant had flashed the light of 
his blazing torch into the corners of the 
cave, without result. 

“This place may wind in and out for 
miles, boys,” he said presently; “but I 
sure would like to know what happened to 
that man!” 

He began to reéxamine the kettles, which 
were partially filled with rust flakes and 
drifted sand, running his fingers through 
the débris with methodical exactness. Sud- 
denly Conklin, who was next to him, saw 
his face light up. In another instant he 
had drawn from one of the kettles a twisted 
and discolored bit of what was unquestion- 
ably parchment, and had begun carefully to 
unfold it. 


There was a profound silence as Glen- 
dower Grant unrolled that crumpled parch- 


ment and read it aloud. “The Cave on 
Espiritu Santo” was the heading. That 
was the old name for Andros, Grant ex- 
plained. He read hastily. A buccaneer 
chief, deserted by his companions and mor- 
tally wounded by his successful rival, had 
here written a last message, even while he 
awaited the return of his enemy. 

“ Am in farr worse state to-day,” the 
parchment ended. ‘“ Worne with fevere. 
Have drawne upp plan to treasoure of the 
Osprey, and hidd it in my doublet. I lack 
powdere for my musket. An Dustan come, 
I claime the buccaneer right to fight with 
my knife.” At this point the writing fal- 
tered, as if from weakness, and below was 
scrawled: ‘“ Glendower Grant, from the 
Providence Plantations.” 

The reader’s voice died away in the lone- 
ly recesses of the empty cave, and the three 
stood silent, touched by the quiet bravery 
with which the old-time Glendower Grant 
had faced his fate. Finally Slater spoke. 

“Your people have lived in Rhode Is- 
land for generations, haven’t they, Glen?” 
he inquired. 

“‘* Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions’ is the correct name. There have al- 
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ways been Glendower Grants there. This 
one died in this cave-——I am certain of it 
now. If he had left the cave, he would 
have destroyed the parchment mentioning 
his treasure.” 

“You mean that the other buccaneer, 
Dustan, came back to the cave, killed him, 
and took away the plan of the hidden treas- 
ure?” asked Slater harshly. ‘“ The damned 
rascal!” 

“That’s about the way I figure it,” 
agreed Grant. “‘ Now, suppose we have a 
look around!” 

VI 


It was Conklin who made the discovery 
in a right-hand winding of the cave, not 
twenty yards from where they stood. The 
others came running at his call. The sand 
had not drifted much in that part of the 
cavern, and two skeletons lay amid the fad- 
ed tatters of what once were clothes. 

“Two of them!” cried Grant, with odd 
elation. ‘Then Dustan came back, after 
all, and—stayed!” 

He looked at the trampled sand, where 
deep footprints still gave token of a terrific 
struggle. Then his gaze passed to the quiet 
sleepers, as oblivious now of earthly tur- 
moil as a far-off star. : 

“ I wonder which was Glendower Grant,” 
he said. 

Slater flashed his searchlight upon a 
heavy knife, the rusted blade of which was 
still sticking between skeleton ribs. 

“There are initials on the blade!” he 
cried excitedly. He dropped to his knees 
beside the ancient enemies and read aloud: 
“G. G.!” 

“God! What a man he must have been, 
Glen!” was his comment. ‘“ God!” 

“‘ They were both good men,” was Conk- 
lin’s decision. ‘ Dustan needn’t have 
fought with a knife, for of course he came 
here armed to the teeth. I think it’s his 
cutlass that lies in the outer cave, and no 
doubt his musket is there, buried in the 
sand. He gave the other man a chance; 
but that ancestor of yours, Glen—say, he 
was a pippin!” 

“We'll pile sand over their bones and 
leave them to rest side by side,” suggested 
Grant gently. “ But before that—” 

He dropped to his knees and fumbled in 
the loose sand in which the buccaneer 
Grant reposed. His hand presently reap- 
peared with a strip of parchment, the cor- 
ner of which was stained a faded red. 
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“<¢ Plan of the treasoure in the cave of 
Espiritu Santo,’” he read aloud. ‘“‘ The 
fifth turn from the entrance, counting from 
the lefte side—ten paces. to larbourde—one 
fathom downe.’ ” 

The loose sand had been spread in an 
oblong mound above the sleeping foemen 
ere the three gave further thought to the 
treasure. Retracing their steps to the en- 
trance of the cave, they speedily reached 
one of the many chambers opening from 
the main cave, which corresponded to the 
details given. 

“ Larboard?” questioned Slater. ‘ That 
means the same as ‘ port,’ doesn’t it? Left, 
I suppose.” 

Grant nodded. 

“‘ Here we are! 
left.” 

The three stepped off the paces, and halt- 
ed on the sandy floor. 

“‘ Can’t be anything here,” said Conklin, 
with evident disappointment. “The floor 
of the cave is solid rock, and a fathom is 
six feet.” 

“ Every once in a while a man goes hunt- 
ing in the Bahamas and never shows up 
again,” interjected Grant. “ Do you know 


Now ten paces to the 


why? The islands are of coral formation, 
‘and there are many deep cavities in the 
rocks. In the woods they are often covered 
with brushwood, and you can see what that 


might mean to a hunter. There might be 
such a cavity in the floor of this cave.” 

“ Let’s get busy!” cried Slater hoarsely. 

He fell on his knees, and began burrow- 
ing with his bare hands in the sand. The 
others followed suit, and in a few minutes 
had succeeded in making three large holes. 

Presently Conklin came upon the solid 
rock of the cave floor. A few minutes later 
Slater did the same, but Grant had already 
reached a lower level without encountering 
any obstacle. 

Effort, therefore, was centered upon the 
hole that Grant had begun. The earthen- 
ware pipkin, brought from the buccaneers’ 
storehouse, rendered yeoman service, as did 
two of the least damaged iron kettles. 
Minute by minute the excavation deepened. 


Torches, stuck in the sand, flung a flicker- . 


ing light upon the scene, and tossed fan- 
tastic shadows on the walls as the workers 
moved to and fro. They had reached a 
depth of nearly six feet when Grant’s hands 
suddenly touched cold iron. 

He fairly choked on the words: “ It’s 
here, boys!” 
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The few minutes necessary to clear the 
sand from the box that lay beneath seemed 
a separate eternity to each. Finally there 
was lifted to the floor of the cave an ob- 
long box about two feet in length, the same 
in width, and a foot in height. Fashioned 
by a cunning artificer generations before, 
it had been secured by a ponderous leck, 
the complicated mechanism of which had 
been so shattered by musket fire that the 
lid offered no resistance to Grant’s hand. 
He flung it open to three pairs of startled 
eyes. 

Dim splendor lit by sparks of fire—that 
was the first impression of the wonderful 
diamond necklace that lay coiled at one 
end. Drops of blood run into bubbles and 
crystallized—these were the pigeon’s-blood 
rubies that lorded it in the center. The 
torches flamed upon emeralds in the other 
end so large as to seem unreal. 

‘“‘ Specimen stones!” cried Slater, whose 
uncle was a famous collector. ‘“ The Os- 
prey culled those from more than one rich 
Spanish galleon, I’ll be bound!” 

“‘ Suppose you have a Jook at the beach 
fire, while Bert and I fill in the hole,” Grant 
broke in. ‘“ We mustn’t let that fire die 
down.” 

Slater flashed him a quick glance of an- 
noyance and then, without a word, strode 
from the cave. 

Emptying the jewels upon the sand some 
feet away, Grant tossed the useless box 
into the yawning pit, and began hurriedly 
to fill in the sand. Conklin and he had 
scarcely finished their task—a foolish labor 
over which they were destined to laugh in 
days to come—when Slater ran into the 
cave. 

“A launch far out and a couple of ca- 
noes half a mile from shore! The captain 
of the Daphne is in one of them. He’s 
waving his panama.” He looked glumly 
at the jewels, now gleaming in barbaric 
splendor as the torchlight icll across them. 
“ T congratulate you on recovering the fam- 
ily treasure, Glen!” he said with clumsy 
sarcasm. 

Glendower Grant leaped to his feet and 
faced him with a wide smile. 

“You imitation buccaneers don’t know 
much about real buccaneer law, Bob. Man 
alive! It was share and share alike then, 
and it’s share and share alike now. Fill 
up your pockets, boys, and keep a still 
tongue in your head till we can sort over 
the stones in Nassau!” 
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The Discard 


A ROMANCE OF INDIA—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A MAN 


XXIV 


HE Hindu servant anticipated Ross’s 
murderous mood. He fell to his 
knees, and, taking advantage of the 

white man’s first dazed reaction, began to 
wail out for mercy. 

“ Twice-born! Son of heaven! Son of 
the sun! Cherisher of the poor!” he 
howled. ‘There has been witchcraft here 
in the jungles to-night! May the gods be 
thanked that you, a white man, have come 
to us! Grimsby Sahib is possessed of dev- 
ils, for lo, I beheld him firing into the 
shadows of the banyan without reason! 
Furthermore, one of my companions—he 
who guarded the mem-sahib’s tent—was at- 
tacked by devils, for he was foully slain, 
and with no marks of violence upon him, 
save only a harmless, necessary turban. 
And this mem-sahib likewise, son of heaven, 
was found dead in the tent!” 

Upon the very point of firing into the 
native’s mouth as he howled, Ross glanced 
across the pitiable kneeling figure to his 
mahout, who stood just behind. Muhutma 
Daj was not wearing the turban with which 
he started out that night, but a different 
one — merely a strip of cloth that might 
have been torn from his dhoti, or loin 
cloth. Ross remembered that undeniably 
eloquent wink. 

“ Do not kill this son of pigs, sahib,” the 
mahout counseled. “Do not destroy life 
in this moment of your great defeat, of 
your chagrin, of your frenzied anger. And 
indeed of what avail is that you should 
attempt to destroy life? For mark you 
this eternal truth ”—he raised his voice to 
a cracked but exultant cry—* there—is— 
no—death!”’ 
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Ross heard these words as if the water- 
falls were thundering them forth from the 
jungle. 

“There is no death?” he cried. 

What a hideous lie, when in his arms he 
held the most beautiful of forms—a wom- 
an’s—inert and lifeless! Again he brought 
the muzzle of the gun which he held under- 
neath the girl’s body to bear upon the 
mouth of the gibbering native. He would 
kill the fellow. He would lay his burden 
down, then pursue Grimsby, and kill him 
likewise. ; 

But before he could bring himself to pull 
his trigger—a difficult gesture, even when 
a man is trying to shoot a dog—he remem- 
bered that wink again; and still in his ear 
were the words: 

“ Of what avail is it that you should at- 
tempt to destroy life? There is no death!” 

He looked at the mahout again. Muhut- 
ma Daj kicked the kneeling Hindu. 

“ Get up from your hunkers, son of ‘ilth, 
offspring of swine, body louse!” he said. 
“ Take this amulet to your master!” 

To the itter astonishment of Ross, he 
surrendered the precious amulet — even 
though to all appearances Grimsby had 
tricked them unconscionably, unmercifully. 

When the servant took the stone, the 
mahout turned to Ross, beckoned to him, 
and then turned toward the jungle. Ross 
followed him into the black scrub. He 
bore the girl in his arms, but went away 
with his head raised high, as if he could 
not bear to look down at that tragic burden 
—or, rather, as if he was afraid to look 
down. 

Grimsby, meanwhile, received the amu- 
let, clutched it to his breast with an ex- 
ultant cry, and ran out into the open. 
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From the clearing where that last strange 
scene had been enacted he looked toward 
the jungle that was accepting Ross into its 
bosom. In its farther depths, where the 
trees made a succession of stage settings, 
each one darker than the preceding, Grims- 
by could see Ross for one momentary 
glimpse, as a band of moonlight shot down 
and picked out the white-clad figure with 
dazzling distinctness. 

As he caught that last glimpse of the 
stalwart youth, proud and threatening in 
defeat, Grimsby turned the stone amulet 
over and over feverishly in his hand. 


On the following day Grimsby Sahib and 
his little hunting cortége arrived within 
sight of the temple city of Pangal. As he 
looked down across the rolling, heavily tim- 
bered hills to the plains, he saw a long 
string of horsemen fording the sluggish 
river and cutting up for the jungles of the 
foothills. ‘Ordinarily the distance was too 
great to enable a man at Grimsby’s point 
of view to ascertain just what those little 
moving dots were; but he immediately 
came to the correct conclusion that the 
Gaekwar had sent a detachment of cavalry 


to escort his promised bride back into the 
capital. 
“Damme if he ain’t got the whole 


But they ain’t after 
me. I got nothin’ they want. Ross is the 
bloke they’re after!” He laughed. “If 
they want to ’ave a go with ole Grimsby, 
I'll show ’em this here amulet!” 

He spurred his tat pony down the long, 
zigzag trail. They passed across the foot- 
hills, fording one of the upper reaches of 
the Pangal River, and then cutting through 
a heavy forest of teak, until they came 
down into the swampy lowlands again—a 
disagreeable region between the Ghats and 
the plains. 

As Grimsby had calculated, he met the 
Gaekwar’s troops at the jungle side of these 
swamps—a locality known in Pangal as the 
Well of Sanctification. Grimsby himself 
hailed the ressaldar in charge of the de- 
tachment. The latter raised his sword and 
drove up on his shaggy, goose-rumped 
horse. 

“The fords are dangerous, capting,” 
Grimsby said affably. ‘“ Out for a bit of 
target practice, I take it—or lookin’ for a 
deserter?” 

“It is you, sahib, whom we seek. I am 
sent with this detachment to escort the 


bloomin’ army out! 
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woman you have promised to give to the 
Gaekwar.” 

“A woman? 
What the ’ell does that mean? 
woman?” 

“The daughter of Béraud Sahib, the 
French planter. It is my understanding 
that a messenger came from out of the 
jungle but a few hours ago, and reported 
that you, sahib, were in the crest of the 
Ghats with this woman in your possession. 
The Gaekwar was greatly wroth when he 
heard that you desired pay. He said that 
you must first give the damsel into my 
keeping, that I should escort her to the 
city, and that peradventure you would 
then receive what recompense the Gaekwar 
was pleased to offer.” 

“Well, that sounds bloody well like the 
ole toff! Wants to tyke her first and then 
pay me, eh? Jolly good, I'll say! Well, 
I’m glad I didn’t risk my soul with this 
business! ”’ 

“Where is the woman, sahib?” the res- 
saldar asked, assuming an authority which, 
by virtue of his soldiers, was undeniably 
his. 

“What woman?” Grimsby fumed. 
“‘ What woman, you black son of two pigs? 
Askin’ ole Grimsby for a woman, are you? 
I like that! Never heard of no woman. 
Who sent me for to get the daughter of 
Béraud, the dog Frenchman? Nobody! 
I'll give you no woman, for the simple rea- 
son that I ain’t got one, and never heard 
of one!” 

“ This is most peculiar, inasmuch as one 
of your own men came to the Gaekwar 
with your message—” 

“One of my men! Holy cripes! 
Where’d you get that? A messenger came 
out o’ the jungle—yes, that may be right. 
He comes from a white man who has a girl 
in his possession; but the white man warn’t 
me. It was that young stink who calls his- 
self Ross. He’s the one you’re after. He’s 
the one the Gaekwar sent to steal the 
Frenchman’s girl—ain’t I right?” 

“That is undeniable,” the ressaldar ad- 
mitted. ‘He sent the white man Ross to 
abduct her; and for that reason the Gaek- 
war showed great surprise that she had 
fallen into your hands—surprise and in- 
credulity.” 

“ Incredoolity, is it? Well, it bloody 
well ought to be! ’Cos I ain’t so much as 
set eyes on her—never. Don’t know what 
she looks like. Perfect stranger to me. 


I promise a woman? 
What 








That bein’ the case, I’m washin’ my ’ands 
—see me?” 

He went through the motion, knowing 
that any such symbolic ritual always im- 
pressed the native mind. He then added, 
in a tone that was surprisingly confidential 
and friendly after his recent outburst: 

“Tf you want this young codger Ross, 
you'll most likely find him on the trail up 
there that I’ve just come on myself; but 
take my warnin’, capting! He’ll put up the 
bloodiest fight you ever was in. Got an 
elephant, too. Better surround him, when 
you tries to close up with him.” 

“ He has the daughter of Béraud Sahib 
in his possession, you say?” the ressaldar 
asked. 

“Them was my words, capting.” 

“If you are lying in this matter, sahib, 
the Gaekwar will show you little mercy.” 

Grimsby lifted the palms of his hands, so 
that they were turned upward to the res- 
saldar’s view. The gesture was eloquent of 
the fact that Grimsby was truthful, confi- 
dential, helpless; and finally that he had 
nothing in his possession that the ressaldar 
or his Gaekwar wanted. 

“Tf you think I’m lyin’, capting,” he 
wheedled, “ go and find out for yourself. 
If I have that girl in my possession, or ever 
have had, s’help me God, let the Gaekwar 
strike off me head!” 

The ressaldar let him go on, with his 
tents, his pack horses, and his servants. 
Grimsby passed the long string of ragged 
horsemen and headed for his bungalow on 
the near side of Pangal. ; 

The native officer lifted his sword with a 
flourish and shouted a command. The troop 
moved on along the soft, muddy trail to the 
foothills, in search of Ross. 
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Grecory Ross, carrying his burden in his 
arms, followed his mahout into the dense 
scrub. The little old Muhutma Daj scur- 
ried away as fast as he could, swinging his 
puny body along with the help of his ab- 
normally long arms. 

When they were safely out of sight of the 
clearing, Ross called to him to stop, for 
there were many things to be explained; 
but the mahout either failed to hear be- 
cause of the roaring of the cascades, or else 
preferred to wait until a more opportune 
time. He turned around once again, beck- 
oning to his master to hurry his pace, and 
then swung off up the steep trail. 
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What Ross could do with the strangely 
inert body that he was carrying, even he 
himself did not know. He followed the 
mahout without purpose, dazed, as devoid 
of will as the girl in his arms. Presently 
he lost sight of old Muhutma Daj, who had 
been leading the way back to the top of the 
cliff where they had tethered the elephant. 
Ross hurried on, his attention focused now 





upon one absorbing, enchanting thing—the ~ q 


girl’s lifeless body. 

There was a grace about that body, al- 
most too perfect to suggest death. The hair 
falling back from the tilted face was lus- 
trous and exquisite in the moonlight, its hue 
suggesting a shadow toning down many gor- 
geous reds and browns, rather than a sheer 
black. 

Her very loveliness, however, made the 
whole situation more horrible. Ross re- 
called having heard that in India the dead 
must be buried immediately, because of the 
heat. He shuddered, and pressed the girl 
to him. It was strange that now for the first 
time he felt the immeasurable value of that 
frail burden. 

He reached the little retreat at the top 
of the cliff. His mahout had not yet ap- 
peared, but the dhole dog jumped up with 
a rattle of chains, pawing the air and stand- 
ing on his hind legs to greet his master. 
Ross went to him even before putting down 
his burden. It was a peculiar greeting be- 
tween man and beast, as if the master want- 
ed to show his pet what had happened. 
Ross might have said: 

“Look here, dog, you can sympathize 
with me. Look and see what they have 
done!” 

The chain kept the big beast from spring- 
ing forward, but his paws lay upon Ross’s 
arms. He sniffed at the burden, licked the 
inert white hand that was hanging down, 
and kept wagging his tail furiously. 

“What a mongrel!” Ross exclaimed. 
“What is there in that flat skull of yours? 
A dog who had any sense would recoil at 
this, but here you come wagging your tail, 
licking, laughing!” 

Yes, there was no better way of de- 
scribing those bare teeth, that heavy, voice- 
less breathing with which a dog talks to a 
man. 

“ The girl’s dead. Can’t you understand 
that, you big clown, you cur? She’s dead. 
Why don’t you bristle up your back and 
tuck your tail between your legs, as any 
sensible dog would do?” 
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Ross left him, while the mongrel went 
on “ talking ” vociferously. 

“Yah, huh, huh! Yah, huh, huh!” 
Those were the dog’s words. 

“ What? He doesn’t realize—the stupid 
brute! But perhaps he’s not as stupid as 
all that—not as stupid as a human being. 
Good God!” Ross laid the girl down upon 
the moss, resting her head with infinite care 
upon a slight mound of the soft vegetation. 
“Perhaps the dog knows something that 
I’m blind to!” 

As he turned from the recumbent figure 
and got up from his knees, he found himself 
on the point of stumbling over a little 
hunched man whose bare white head was 
salaaming so low as to touch the moss. 
Gregory Ross staggered back as he realized 
that the worker of all this ghastly wizardry 
was kneeling there before him. 

“ Now, then, you little demon!” he cried. 
“What witchcraft have you worked to 
bring this horror upon us?” 

“No witchcraft, sahib,” the old mahout 
pleaded in a cracked voice. ‘“ Such crimes 
as I have learned when young, I have com- 
mitted in order to do good. This time I 
have done a little wrong to do an infinite 
right, sahib.” 

He still knelt before his master, lifting 
his head, but keeping his palms flattened 
upon the ground before him, as if praying 
to an idol. His master, obviously, was in 
@ murderous mood, and the news must be 
told him diplomatically. 

“ An infinite good, is it? You damnable 
little fiend! What has happened to this 
girl?” 

“‘ May Vishnu preserve me, lowly pile of 
filth that I am, and may he bless you and 
your seed for seven generations, even 
unto—” 

“TI say, what demon’s tricks have you 
been playing, that I find this girl dead?” 

“Not dead, sahib, but in a deep sleep.” 

“ A lie!” Ross scoffed. ; 

There was nothing in the aspect of that 
prone body to give the appearance of sleep. 

“Not exactly sleep, sahib,” the man ex- 
plained in piteous, begging tones; “‘ but the 
girl still lives. It is a trance. Myself when 
young was taught by my father and my fa- 
ther’s father, who were street jugglers in 
Ujjain, many strange practices which have 
been forgotten in this country. They taught 
how a man may be placed upon coals and 
yet live, even as the hillmen can thrust their 
hands into a bees’ hive without fear. They 
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taught me gharak puja, which is the act of 
hanging over the heads of the multitudes, 
over the roof tops, over the banyan trees, by 
a hook in my back, for hours in the sun, 
and without pain. Yea, they taught me 
how to make a man appear as if dead, so 
that you could bury him, if it is before the 
monsoon season; and lo, he may be resur- 
rected, as our sunnyassis and mahatmas in 
the past have been able to resurrect the 
dead!” 

Too spellbound to interrupt, too hope- 
ful of the final declaration that the girl was 
in truth alive, Ross listened. Then, sud- 
denly, he burst out: 

“ You mean that this girl—” 

“Ts still among the living, and not 
among the dead. The beautiful body lying 
upon the moss is even now the habitation 
of a soul; nor is she abhorrent in the sight 
of the gods.” 

“ When will she awake? What sort of 
a trance is she in? What horrible sorcery 
have you worked? Her mind—will it be 
unbalanced by these ghastly hours?” 

“T tied certain knots, such as I was 
taught by my father’s father in Ujjain. 
Slowly they cramped her. The blood did 
not flow to her brain. Her nerves were 
squeezed. She was transported, comfort- 
ably, without a cry, into a trance. It is 
for me to rub those parts that were 
cramped, and she will awake—not imme- 
diately, but after a few hours, perhaps, for 
the trance was a deep one.” 

“ Then work your miracle now, for God’s 
sake!” 

“ Tt will take a long time, sahib.” 

“ All the more reason, then, to start in.” 

“ Now?” 

“ Why do you ask that?” Ross cried with 
an oath. 

“There are many dangers in the jun- 
gle. Morning is coming. We will put the 
girl in the howdah. There, as the elephant 
is on the march, I will restore her to life.” 

“‘ Why in the howdah, rather than here?” 
Ross asked desperately. 

“The Gaekwar will covet this mem- 
sahib. He will kill men in his desire to 
possess her. You, a white man, will not be 
spared. I counsel you to flee.” 

“ With the girl in that cataleptic trance? 
Yes, perhaps that’s the thing to do! There 
is no time to lose. I have thought of a pos- 
sible plan. If you can take us to the Pangal 
River and find me a dugout, I could per- 
haps get through to the sea.” 
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“It is good, sahib,” the mahout replied. 
“TI myself have argued these things over. 
There is no other way for you to escape 
from this country. Let us pack the howdah. 
Let us untether the elephant. Let us lift 
the mem-sahib to the rattan seat, and then 
steal away. By morning we shall come to 
the river’s brink.” 

It was but a short while after dawn that 
they reached the Pangal River. The ele- 
phant, given its head, had swung along 
through the dense forest, confident of the 
nomeward trail. The dog followed close at 
its heels. 

In the howdah, Muhutma Daj, under 
Ross’s intense and anxious gaze, worked 
his uncannily clever fingers about the base 
of the girl’s skull; but when the dawn came, 
she was still without consciousness, without 
any color or semblance of life. 

XXVI 

As the first sunbeams slanted across the 
Ghats, they fell upon such a scene as had 
never been beheld by any native of Pangal 
during that generation, or perhaps during 
any previous generation. The red, misty 
light shone into the face of a fugitive 
Englishman, revealing the pallor and anx- 
iety of a father who has watched all night 
by the bedside of a dying child. It shone 
upon the white hair of a crooked little old 
man—a man who had the wisdom of many 
strange years cramped in the body of an 
opium eating heathen. It shone upon the 
placid, ivory-hued features of a beautiful 
girl, giving her face its only touch of color 
—a slight illusory radiance. 

“ Not yet!”” Muhutma Daj said quietly, 
as he caught the desperate gaze of his 
master. 

“ Not yet?” cried Ross. ‘“ You mean— 
is there a mistake? Can it be possible that 
you’ve bungled in this terrible business? If 
you have—” 

The Englishman lifted his whitened fist; 
but he could not vent his desperation upon 
that little old man—the only being who 
possessed the power of life over that inert 
and beautiful body. Ross was on the 
point of breaking. He had a great im- 
pulse to relieve himself by bursting into 
tears and begging the hideous old mahout 
to perform his miracle. 

Muhutma Daj stood up in the howdah, 
grasping the bamboo rail to steady himself 
by the lurch and roll of the elephant’s back 
as it moved along over the sea of doob 





grass. The little mahout rubbed his fore- 
head. As he stood there looking up into 
the red sky, he seemed to be praying to 
his pantheon of gods for some mysterious 
power—a power denied most mortals. His 
gaze went across the horizon, over the tops 
of the teak that covered the hills below, 
as far as the muddy course of the Pangal 
River. 

“ Is she dead?” Ross cried suddenly. 

Muhutma Daj scratched his protruding 
lip—a lip that was wrinkled, hanging, and 
apparently lifeless, like the pouch on a 
chameleon. He scratched his long, brown, 
wizened arms. He stroked the white hair 
on his chest. He tapped his broken, betel- 
stained teeth. 

“ Siva Bhairava is the destroyer; but he 
is also called among many in this part of 
India the kind and the gracious!” 

“Can you restore this girl?” Ross cried 
desperately. 

The mahout, riveting his little red-. 
rimmed eyes upon the river toward which 
the elephant was bearing them, replied: 

“ She still sleeps; but Siva is wiser than 
I, Muhutma Daj.” 

He pointed toward the river. Ross fol- 
lowed that gnarled finger. There, coming 
out from many parts of the teak jungle, 
they could see horsemen galloping their 
mounts through the grass, spreading out, 
making a huge scythe that cut up over the 
little hills. One end of the scythe was far 
to Ross’s right, the other to his left. 

The little elephant had plunged along 
Straight into this trap while its riders were 
oblivious of everything except the absorbing 
drama being enacted in the howdah. 

“Turn the gunda around,” Ross cried, 
“and head up for the hills again!” 

“Tf I should turn the head of this beast 
toward the hills, it would not run, but 
walk. It is like a horse nearing the stalls, 
eager to have his journey ended. If he is 
balked and made to go back, no man knows 
what this gunda would do. Furthermore, 
there are horsemen all about us.” 

“Then stop, and we'll fight!” 

The mahout obeyed. The elephant was 
brought to his knees. The dhole dog circled 
about, barking at the horsemen, first on one 
side, then on the other. 

Ross made a rapid inspection of his 
Luger pistol. 

“Tf this thing is good enough for ele- — 
phants, it ‘ll be of some use against the 
Gaekwar’s men!” 
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“To what end will you fight the Gaek- 
war’s cavalry, sahib?” 

“ To what end? Why, confound it, they 
are coming to get this girl, aren’t they?” 

“ But there is no need of fighting. They 
will fight only if you resist. Why resist?” 

“You mean you have given up hope?” 
Ross cried, glancing at the body of Jeanne 
Béraud. 

“T myself will go out as your emissary, 
and meet their ressaldar. I will ask why 
they have come like an army to encamp 
against us. I will ask why they have ad- 
vanced in the formation of battle against 
two men who are in the throes of distress 
and misfortune. I will speak to them in 
their own language, whatsoever it is; and 
I warrant you—” 

“Some more of your damned miracles, 
I suppose!” interrupted Ross. “ Very well, 
then—go on!” 

The mahout walked down the slope, his 
hand upraised. The horsemen advanced, 
closing a ring about Ross and the elephant, 
so that on every side they were posted at 
@ distance of several hundred yards. 

Muhutma Daj singled out the ressaldar 


—obviously the man with a sword, a red 
turban, a red jacket, and tight-fitting cot- 


ton trousers. From a distance Ross 
watched the old mahout—a diminutive fig- 
ure beside the mounted officer and his aids. 
Their palaver seemed to be a long and 
heated one, with much gesticulating. Ross, 
of course, could hear nothing of their 
voices. 

At the termination of the meeting the 
mahout returned, but the ressaldar and his 
men still remained at their posts, like a 
troop of native cavalry at a durbar waiting 
for their turn to pass before the viceroy. 

“‘ The ressaldar will not listen to reason,” 
Muhutma Daj explained. “He is very 
dull-witted, and it takes many words to ex- 
plain to him. My message to him was ac- 
cepted with scorn and disbelief. He an- 
nounced that the Gaekwar sent him to 
bring the mem-sahib, the daughter of Bé- 
raud Sahib, into the city with pomp and 
ceremony. I intimated that this could not 
be done. He threatened me with death. 
I laughed. He commanded that I should 
come back to you and bid you surrender, 
or he would slay you without further argu- 
ment. I explained that we had nothing to 
give him save only a body from which the 
soul had long since departed. Then he 
laughed, saying that it was a trick. 
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“¢T will return to my master,’ I said, 
‘and bid him make a truce with you. Then 
you may behold the body of the mem- 
sahib with your own eyes, misbeliever and 
cutthroat that you are!’ ” 

““Very well, then,” agreed Ross. “ Tell 
him I will make a truce with him. He may 
come on one condition—if he satisfies him- 
self that the girl is dead, he will leave her 
with me, so that I may perform the rites 
over her body which are required by the re- 
ligion of my race.” 

The mahout waddled out again, a pom- 
pous and very important figure in that im- 
posing scene. Again he palavered and re- 
turned, salaaming once to Ross, who was 
his master, and thrice to the elephant, 
which was his god. 

“Tue ressaldar has no malice toward 
you, but he has great fear. Certain sun- 
nyassis and holy men have warned the peo- 
ple against the runt elephant and the white 
man and the dog, saying that they are in- 
carnations of the destroyer. Grimsby Sa- 
hib, he says, has warned him that you will 
fight if he demands the mem-sahib of you. 
Therefore the ressaldar sends this message 
—if you raise up your hand, it will be a 
signal that you will not repulse him if he 
advances to you alone. Then, if he sees 
with his own eyes that the mem-sahib is 
dead, he will not take her; for the Gaekwar, 
his master, has a great fear of the dead. 
He will depart in peace and leave the girl 
with you, that you may perform whatever 
rites will satisfy your fear of the hereafter.” 

Ross assented. He held up his hand. 
After a few moments of hesitancy and con- 
sultation with his lieutenants, the ressaldar 
advanced. Within a few yards of the ele- 
phant he drew up his mount and saluted. 
Ross returned the salute. 

“The body is there,” Ross said simply, 
pointing to the howdah. 

Obviously nervous, eager to get the cere- 
mony over as quickly as possible, the cav- 
alry officer drew his horse up with a stirrup 
against the girth of the howdah. Fearfully 
he looked over the bamboo rim of the how- 
dah, and saw the girl lying with a cloth 
dhoti attached a foot above her to the 
bamboo rails, to shade her from the sun. 

The ressaldar leaned over from his sad- 
dle. At first appearing almost afraid to 
look at what purported to be a dead body, 
he now seemed anxiously interested. 

“The girl looks not like one who is 
dead,” he said calmly. 











Ross darted a quick glance to his ma- 
hout. Were the gods going to play one 
more trick upon them—such a ghastly trick 
as this at the very moment of a great vic- 
tory? If the ressaldar went back to the 
Gaekwar with the news that the girl was 
dead, then Ross could save her not only 
from the old prince, but from Grimsby as 
well. Again Ross glanced at the mahout. 
Was it possible that of all moments this 
was the one when the girl was coming out 
of her trance? 

The mahout gave no sign. He could 
give none. His eyes remained stony. 

“She has not the semblance of death,” 
the ressaldar said, “‘ but of sleep.” 

“Of course! White people do not 
shrivel up like you blacks when they die,” 
Ross explained with bravado. ‘“ Climb 
into the howdah and see for yourself.” 

Again the officer was hesitant. Perhaps 
he was wrong. Without a doubt the wom- 
an was deathly pale; but the white women 
he had seen were few, and in the tropics 
they were always pale. He studied her 
carefully, and then shook his head in utter 
disbelief. 

“ T will climb in,” he said. 

He dismounted from his own saddle and 
stepped into the howdah. Ross and the 
mahout waited, standing by the elephant’s 
side, and unable to see the girl’s face. 
They watched the ressaldar’s ragged red 
turban as he bent down into the depths of 
the howdah. They watched with hearts 
thumping, as if they were outside a doctor’s 
room waiting for a verdict which would 
mean either life or death. 

The horse champed, the dog growled, 
giant flies buzzed about; but these were the 
only sounds during that excruciating pause. 
Then the ressaldar lifted his head. Ross 
was conscious of having held his breath, 
which he now exhaled in a loud sigh. 

“Yes!” the officer declared. “The 
mem-sahib is not in this howdah. You 
have spoken the truth!” 

He swung himself down from the how- 
dah and remounted his pony. 

“ My word which I gave to you I will 
not violate. The body is yours in order 
that you—of her race and creed—may per- 
form such rites as you deem fit. The Gaek- 
war will not demand the body of you, nor 
would he suffer it to be brought near him. 
There are certain vessels which are still of 
great worth even when the wine is poured 
from them; but the vessel which harbors 
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the human soul is abhorrent when empty. 
Look you, burn her body, or the vultures 
will be gathering about your camp before 
nightfall! ” 

The ressaldar spurred his horse and gal- 
loped down toward the teak forest, waving 
his sword above his head to gather his men. 
In another moment the troop was clatter- 
ing after him in a long single file. The 
horses, winding in and out among the grass 
tussocks, kicked up a fine mist of red dust. 

“There is nothing that the Gaekwar 
wants of me now. There’s nothing that 
Grimsby wants. Drive the elephant down 
to the river and follow it as far as you can, 
I’m going to take the girl with me out of 
Pangal by the way I came in—by the sea!” 


XXVII 


THEY stopped on the bank of the river, 
far down by Pangal, where there was a 
beach of caked mud and plenty of shade 
beneath the tamarinds. It was here that‘ 
Muhutma Daj performed the miracle for 
which he had so carefully set the stage. 

They laid the girl upon the moss, where 
the black river mud reached the high-water 
mark of the bed. A damp breeze came up, 
and she breathed. 

The mahout continued his ministrations, 
massaging her skull with his skillful fingers. 
He poured some cool coconut milk, mixed 
with a powder which he had in his posses- 
sion, upon the girl’s mouth. Her eyelids 
flickered and opened. She gazed up into 
the face of a white man who was standing 
far above, his pith helmet touching the low- 
er boughs of the tamarind. 

She stared with wild, dilated eyes. She 
did not move, but lay with her head thrown 
back in a tangle of hair, gazing upward, at 
first meaninglessly, then fearfully. 

What had happened? Her memory 
failed, except as it recalled events that 
seemed to have passed many ages ago. She 
remembered that she had been in her 
father’s bungalow, in a dark room, and that 
a man with a square, unshaven chin and 
sharp, steel-like eyes had broken in, fol- 
lowed by a snarling dhole dog, and had 
taken her in his arms. She remembered 
that those arms had not been like the arms 
of a man, but like those of some idol carved 
in metal. They had been so hard as al- 
most to break her shoulders. Yes, the pain 
was in her shoulders now, and there was 
the man above her—so far above as to seem 
like a Titan. 
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The pain was excruciating. At times it 
would vanish as if by a miracle, and then 
it would return, running up like fingers 
clutching her and torturing her from her 
shoulder blades to her skull. 

Another face was by her side, close to 
her, so that she could look askance into the 
red-rimmed eyes, the parchmentlike skin. 
She knew then that the fingers she felt were 
real fingers—the fingers of this strange old 
gnome. As she looked at him, and gasped 
in disgust at the nearness of his wrinkled 
face, she felt the hand drawn away, and 
the pain ceased. 

A calm, not of numbness, but of peace, 
came over her. In a scarcely audible mur- 
mur she pleaded for a drink. A hand held 
a shell to her lips. She felt a sudden com- 
fortable flush in her cheeks. All pain was 
gone, except for a dull throbbing which she 
seemed to have felt in her whole being for 
ages past. It was a throbbing like the 
rhythm of a giant waterfall—a rhythm 
that enters the body and continues there 
after the sound itself is gone, like the noise 
imprisoned in a seashell. 

Her awakening to an immediate flood 
of physical impressions brought back the 
dreadful memories that had followed her 
first abduction—the cave with its bones; 
the coming of the older white man; the 
ride through the jungle; the nocturnal en- 
campment; the knowledge that she was to 
be sold to the Gaekwar of Pangal as the 
queen of his zenana; the cruel binding with 
ropes, and the coming of a strange voice 
in the depth of the night, like a devil 
breathing forth out of the swamps; and 
then nothingness! 

“‘ What terrible things have happened!” 
she murmured. “TI have been through jun- 
gles, swamps, hell itself, and yet the jour- 
ney is not over!” 

“The journey will be over very soon,” 
the mahout said. 

“ But that man—he is the bandit who 
first took me away! Have I not escaped 
him? I thought I had escaped him, but 
something has happened. Before God I 
tell you I will kill him!” 

The mahout motioned Ross to leave, and 
the latter obeyed. It was not a propitious 
time to try to persuade the girl that he was 
her rescuer, not her enemy. 

“Ts there anything we can do for the 
mem-sahib?” the mahout asked. 

“Yes,” the girl answered. ‘“ More—to 
quench this thirst!” 
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He gave her a deep draft of the coconut 
milk. 

“‘ What else?” 

“T am safe, did you say?” she asked. 
“Has he gone? Very well! I am trem- 
bling with hunger.” 

The mahout got up. 

“She has come from death as if by a 
miracle,” he exclaimed to Ross. “I will 
prepare curry and rice.” 

Ross did not attempt to hide his joy. 

“Without doubt you’re the greatest 
wizard this side of Suez!” he cried. “ But 
now that you’ve brought her to life,” he 
added more seriously, “ she’ll be considera- 
bly harder to handle.” 

‘Even so,” the old man agreed. “ Es- 
pecially after I, Muhutma Daj, have cooked 
her this rice and she has partaken of it, and 
her strength has returned. Then be assured 
she will attempt to run away; for she has 
not yet recovered from the great fright of 
your first meeting.” 

“The damned little nuisance!” 

“ Therefore,” Muhutma Daj continued, 
“look you—there are two things that 
must be done before you can reach the sea- 
coast with this mem-sahib, and thus escape 
with her. She must be persuaded that you 
are not her foe. Secondly, you must find 
some way of going down the river without 
molestation. You have perhaps forgotten, 
sahib, that no white men are permitted to 
escape by way of that river. They may 
enter, yes, but all who enter should aban- 
don hope, for they never depart by the 
same channel.” 

A rather sobering thought this, inasmuch 
as Ross knew no other possible way of es- 
caping from Pangal. 

“There is no need now for secrecy as 
far as you yourself, sahib, are concerned. 
You are free of both Grimsby Sahib and 
the Gaekwar. I have bethought me that 
if the Gaekwar could be persuaded to give 
you a passport—” 

That, indeed, was not altogether impos- 
sible, Ross thought to himself, recalling the 
peculiar feeling the old Gaekwar had dem- 
onstrated toward him. 

“ Therefore,” the old mahout concluded, 
“each of us has a duty set before him. 
I myself will go as an emissary to the 
Gaekwar, and will tell him that you beg 
to depart from Pangal by the same gate- 
way through which you entered; that you 
desire to take your dead with you, so that 
the body—which is barbarian, and therefore 
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pariah—shall not pollute the ground of 
Pangal, no, nor its water, nor the sky above 
it. I will tell the Gaekwar that you at- 
tempted the quest upon which he sent you, 
but that, notwithstanding your great 
bravery, the gods frustrated it. Thus 
will I set forth your case to the Gaekwar 
and offer propitiatory sacrifices to the gods 
of his household.” 

“You said that I also had a duty?” 
Ross reminded him. 

“Your duty is this—go to the mem- 
sahib, when she is refreshed, and persuade 
her that you are not her foe, so that she 
will consent to remain hidden in the camp 
until I return with the passport.” 

“It’s my opinion that in dividing up our 
work you’ve given me much the harder 
part!” Ross said. 

The girl was allowed her meal—steaming 
rice and pungent curry, which she ate vora- 
ciously. As is the case with even the most 
timid of wild animals, hunger finally over- 
came fear. Thus the girl broke a fast which 
she had maintained ever since her abduc- 
tion from her father’s house. 

Upon finishing her meal she fell, nat- 


urally enough, into a deep and peaceful 
sleep. The mahout left on his momentous 


mission. Several hours after he had de- 
parted the girl awoke, and Gregory Ross, 
mindful of the tremendous importance of 
his allotted task, went to her. 

That sage and juggler, that weaver of 
spells, that crooked little man with the 
pigeon chest, the red-rimmed eyes, and the 
yellow face, Muhutma Daj, had indeed 
achieved what seemed nothing short of a 
miracle. Ross looked upon a girl whom 
every one had judged dead. She was ra- 
diant with life. Her face was as lovely, 
as smooth-skinned, as flushed, as the face of 
a child. Her hair, of course, was in a tan- 
gle about her head, and her clothes were 
torn, giving her a wild appearance, as of 
some timid creature captured in a forest. 
She had none of the pallor that comes of 
living in a dank, vapory bungalow. 

“Damned if your trip through the 
mountains hasn’t done you good!” Ross 
exclaimed. 

Jeanne Béraud jumped to her feet as he 
cautiously approached. He saw her looking 
first at him and then, in darting glances, 
at the forest all about her. To a certain 
extent he had cornered her, for the only di- 
rection in which she could safely flee was 
out upon a promontory of the mud bank, 
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around which swirled the ugly, coffee- 
colored flow of the Pangal River. 

“ Now don’t run away,” Ross said. “ It 
won’t do you any good to try, because I 
have no intention of letting you flee into 
the hands of any heathens who happen to be 
hanging about.” 

“‘ What do you want of me?” she asked. 

The man himself did not seem as terrify- 
ing as the mental picture she had made of 
him. She could not help noticing the sur- 
prising fact that there was something hu- 
man about him. 

“IT want to talk to you,” he said, in an- 
swer to her question. 

“ About what? Why should I talk to 
you?” she cried. “You are the one who 
caused all my suffering. You are the last 
man on earth I want to talk to—or see!” 

“ Unfortunately you'll have to do quite 
a bit of both. You'll have to talk to me, 
and you'll have to see me for some time yet 
to come.” 

“ Will you imprison me the way they 
did up there?” She pointed to the Ghats. 
“ ‘You seem as cruel as they!” 

“ Not with silly ropes, no. I could hold 
you in my arms; but you’d think that in- 
finitely worse, no doubt. At any rate, 
you’re my prisoner, confound it! That’s 
one thing I hope you’ll remember.” 

She looked at him, and her smooth, wide 
forehead clouded. She was still puzzling 
over that great enigma—how had she come 
again into the possession of this young 
renegade? 

“ T thought I had escaped you!” she said 
with a sigh of infinite weariness. “ The last 
I remember I heard a voice in the darkness 
—a hideous, cracked voice, which I know 
now was the voice of your loathsome little 
elephant herder. Then I must have faint- 
ed. When I came to myself—how many 
hours later I don’t know, but night had 
—— to day—I was looking up into your 

ace.” 

It was with a contemptuous stare that she 
now regarded Ross. The smile that he re- 
turned to her was masked by his thick, 
unshaven stubble. 

“TI can enlighten you,” he finally replied. 
“‘You’re supposed to have been dead.” 

“What did you say?” Jeanne Béraud 
asked in an uncertain voice, thinking that 
Ross must be crazy. 

““ My old mahout seems to know a thing 
or two about Hindu sorcery. He worked 
some juggler’s trick or other which resulted 
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in what looked to me dangerously like a 
cataleptic fit. He said that his grandfather 
worked the spell so powerfully that the sub- 
ject could be actually buried. Yes, I’ve 
heard of these natives doing something of 
the sort in old Mogul days. Well, my lady, 
you’ve been transported back to a few hun- 
dreds of years before the British East India 
Company. In fact, every one except the 
old mahout and myself is convinced that 
youre actually dead.” 

_“]T wonder if this is all a lie that you’re 
making up!” the girl retorted. 

“If you choose to imagine another ex- 
planation for your experience—‘ fainting 
away,’ as you call it, up there in the crest 
of the Ghats, and then coming to, many 
hours later, down here by the side of the 
Pangal River—you are at perfect liberty to 
do so. No doubt you can think of a thou- 
sand explanations much more plausible than 
mine; but here’s another thing that I’m 
more anxious to have you believe. If you 
are seen alive by any of the natives, 
Grimsby will hear about it, and so will the 
Gaekwar. They’ll both be after you again. 
If the Gaekwar gets you, you will be 
thrown into his zenana. You'll be queen 
to an old jungle native—or, rather, one of 
a pretty large number of queens. Not so 
pleasant to think about!” 

The girl did not retort this time with 
the raillery that Ross had confidently ex- 
pected. In a changed voice she asked: 

“Where will you take me?” 

“ Ah, that’s it! -Confound it! Where? 
Well, where do you want to be taken?” 

“ Back to my father’s plantation.” 

“Yes, that could be done, I suppose. 
Your father sent the whole damned British 
Indian army into the forest back there in 
search of you—and of me, too, of course; 
but if I give you back to him, damned old 
rotter that he is, he’d give you a good whip- 
ping and hand you over to your rich East 
Indian fiancé for a consideration. No, by 
Heaven, I’ll not give you back, and undo 
everything that I’ve done! I’m freeing 
you of that. If you want to take the at- 
titude of a slave who doesn’t want to be 
free, it "ll make no difference.” 

“ Tf not that, what else is there? What— 
will—you—do with me?” 

“Free you against your will—there’s 
your answer!” 

“Free me—but how? Where will you 
take me?” 

“* Damn it all, there you go again!” 
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Ross paced up and down before her, stud- 
ied the ground, stopped, kicked at the moss 
and at the ant hills. Where would he take 
her? Out to the Arabian Sea in a cata- 
maran, after a dangerous sail down the low- 
er reaches of the Pangal. Could he tell her 
that? 

“‘ There’s no use asking you to trust me,” 
he said. ‘I’m a bandit in your eyes; but 
they say there’s such a thing as honor 
among thieves.” He stopped and looked 
at her. He found her studying him keen- 
ly. “I say, look here, is it possible that 
you would wish to trust me?” He laughed 
at her clouded forehead, her burning, in- 
credulous eyes. ‘‘ No, no—of course not. 
I stole you by force. No woman could for- 
get that!” 

He paced off, cursing and kicking at the 
ant hills. Muhutma Daj, returning from 
his conference with the Gaekwar of Pangal, 
met him at the end of the beach. 


XXVIII 


THE little mahout had come back in 
company with a very disagreeable person- 
age—a short, fat native with brown, pudgy 
cheeks, silver-rimmed spectacles, and a yel- 
low caste mark smirched across his fore- 
head. Ross immediately recognized the 
man as the translator who had officiated 
at his momentous conversation with the 
Gaekwar some time before. 

He drew his old mahout aside before 
greeting the baboo. 

“The girl is back there where the ele- 
phant is tethered. Tell her that one of the 
Gaekwar’s men is here, and that if she does 
not hide she is lost.” 

“ T will hide the mem-sahib,” the mahout 
said, salaaming himself away. 

Ross returned to the writer baboo. The 
latter salaamed. 

“ Sahib,” the native began, looking over 
his silver-rimmed spectacles, “‘ His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Pangal has sent me to you 
to inquire concerning a certain passport to 
the Arabian Sea which your mahout, this 
Muhutma Daj, has requested.” 

“What did the Gaekwar say?” Ross 
asked eagerly. 

“ The death of the mem-sahib whom you 
were to bring to him affected him but little, 
as you no doubt foresaw, inasmuch as he is 
a fatalist. He understands that you went 
upon your quest with a great heart, but 
that the gods interfered. Siva has de- 
stroyed, and in destroying he recreates. 











The mem-sahib, of course, lives—I mean 
in another incarnation.” 

Ross studied the yellow, pudgy face. 
The writer baboo’s spectacles distorted his 
eyes, so that they seemed like an owl’s. 
Did the man really suspect the truth, or 
was he speaking in the ordinary dogmas of 
his religion? 

“It is denied to us who are mortal to 
know into what incarnation the soul of this 
woman has passed. We may not follow; 
but the habitation of the soul, which is now 
forsaken and empty—I mean her body— 
the Gaekwar consents that you may dis- 
pose of it as you please. He has no desire 
to see it. His kinsman, Sri Doraj, ressaldar 
of his cavalry, witnessed the mem-sahib as 
she lay dead, therefore no other word is 
needed. As for you, his highness instructs 
me to say that you have found favor in his 
sight, notwithstanding that you have failed 
in this small matter. He instructs me fur- 
ther to say that you may go in peace.” 

“JT am hunted by the British as a ban- 
dit,” Ross said. ‘‘ Over there beyond the 
Ghats they’re combing the jungles for me. 
For that reason I have decided that my 
only way out of Pangal is by the sea. They 
tell me that the Gaekwar will allow no one 
to go down the river without his permission. 
White men who attempt to escape are sum- 
marily killed. For that reason—” 

“Yes, the passport,” the baboo said 
readily. “I have it here.” 

He drew out a document of formidable 
size, blotted with much sealing wax, and 
adorned with tape and with gold seals of 
the principality of Pangal. 

“ There are several things to be done be- 
fore the passport is valid. You must sign 
it. The Gaekwar will countersign it. I 
must set down upon this line your caste.” 

“My caste? I have no caste.” 

“In British India, in documents of this 
sort, the caste of you Englishmen is invari- 
ably set down as ‘ Christian,’ although tech- 
nically caste signifies your color, and not 
your belief. Shall I so nominate it?” 

“Agreed. Is that all there is to be 
done?” 

“ That is all, sahib. After I return for 
the Gaekwar’s signature I will give you this 
passport, and you may go out of Pangal by 
the river. You have means of transporta- 
tion available?” 

“ A catamaran.” 

“Tt is well. No man will molest you. 
You have but to show him this.” He 
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turned to go. “One thing more. I had 
almost forgotten.” 

Ross felt a shudder go through him. It 
was a shudder of sudden apprehension. It 
was precisely as if he had been dreaming 
a magnificent dream, only to have it shat- 
tered by an ice cold dousing of water on 
his face. Something in the very tone of 
the writer baboo’s last words sent a chill 
through him. 

The native was looking upward at him 
over the rims of the detestable owlish 
glasses. A pudgy, yellowish hand was held 
outward—no, not for a bribe. Ross only 
wished that that had been the meaning of 
that beggarly gesture. ; 

“ The Gaekwar instructed me to say that 
inasmuch as you will, within a few hours, 
be outside of the limits of Pangal, you will 
need no further protection from its men, 
or from its gods. Therefore—” 

He paused again, holding out his hand. 
Ross was conscious of the air, the dank 
vapors of the river, the heat suddenly chok- 
ing his lungs. His whole vision of victory 
burst like a bubble as he looked down at 
the fat hand stretched toward him. 

“Therefore his highness the Gaekwar 
demands first, before the passport is coun- 
tersigned by him, that you shall return the 
stone amulet he gave you as a royal gift.” 

For a moment Ross was struck dumb. 
Indeed, what could he say, if he had had 
words at his command? He stood there 
livid with rage, not so much at the whee- 
dling little yellow man in front of him, as at 
the whole ghastly scheme that fate had 
constructed about his life. 

One thing was sure—he would make no 
explanations to this ridiculous baboo, who, 
sensing a critical moment, had broken out 
into such a profuse sweat that the mustard 
oil with which he habitually massaged him- 
self sent up pungent fumes. 

The messenger waited. Ross could 
think of no further move, except to dismiss 
the fellow—which in Hindu etiquette is a 
necessary form before one man can with- 
draw from the presence of another who is 
of higher rank. 

“Ts this amulet you speak of a necessary 
condition to the signing of the passport?” 

“Tt is, twice-born.” 

“If I refuse to give it to you?” 

“In that case the Gaekwar bade me do 
this.” 

The baboo took the imposing sheet of 
paper, held it aloft, and tore it down the 
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middle with a gesture eloquent of dramatic 
ceremony. 

“ Then you may go,” Ross said. 

The native did not stop to question, even 
with a glance. 

“ The swine seems to have foreseen the 
whole outcome!” Ross said to himself. 

With an elaborate salaam, the rotund 
little fellow, shuffling his feet to adjust his 
sandals, walked off down the beach. 

Ross had momentarily forgotten the all- 
important necessity that this Hindu should 
not catch sight of the girl. Dazed as he 
was by the completeness of his defeat, he 
did not chase the man until the messenger 
had strolled halfway down the beach, wad- 
dling in his nonchalant way, with his head 
lolling rhythmically as he walked. 

** Look here, you swine!” Ross cried out. 
“Where are you going? Aren’t you going 
back to the city? Why are you going to- 
ward my camp?” 

Muhutma Daj, who had been preparing 
supper for his master and the mem-sahib, 
got up from his work. 

“Why do you come this way?” the old 
mahout himself asked defiantly. 

“If you have objections, reverend old 
man, or you, sahib,” said the baboo, turn- 
ing to Ross, “ I will retrace my steps. Have 
you objections?” 

Ross was quick-witted enough to think 
twice before admitting his alarm. If the 
Gaekwar’s messenger — obviously a sharp 
and well educated man — should suspect 
then all was lost. 

Ross cast a quick glance to his mahout 
before he answered the baboo’s question. 

“No,” he said, “of course not. We 
have no objections.” 

“ Only this,” the mahout added. ‘ When 
you pass by on the edge of the beach, do 
not let your shadow fall on the food, but 
pass aloof. Particularly do not let your 
shadow fall on the coojas of water!” 

The baboo flushed darkly at this. It 
was an insult, but he well knew it was an 
insult that had to be swallowed. 

Again he salaamed to Ross, and, obeying 
the injunction of the old mahout, went up 
into the jungle by a path which came no 
nearer than a dozen yards or so to the camp 
fire and the food. 

The elephant was tethered, but as it 
circled its trunk about the tussocks of grass, 
pulled at them, and rolled them up to its 
mouth, it watched the fat baboo out of the 
corners of its eyes. The dog, too, growled, 
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and then seemed to make up his mind to 
show still more active hostility. He bolted 
from his master’s side, letting out a fero- 
cious growling bark as he ran; but the ba- 
boo had thought better of the whole situa- 
tion, and had fled precipitously into the 
dense jungle. 


As he circled back toward the capital, 
the writer baboo hurried as fast as his obese 
belly, his short legs, and his rag sole slip- 
pers would allow. He wanted to put as 
much distance as possible between himself 
and that strange camp, with its elephant, 
its dog, and its renegade white man; but 
even though his physical discomfort grew 
as he ran, his mind continued to function 
with a remorseless clarity. 

A certain idea had come into his head, 
and he drove it along with a logic that was 
surprisingly incisive for a man of his flow- 
ery imagination. 

He started with the conclusion: 

“ The girl is not dead!” 

He continued with three premises: 

“If she were dead, considering the time 
that has elapsed since she was seen by the 
Gaekwar’s kinsman, she would already 
have attracted the vultures which wait for 
the body of the Parsees who are disposed 
of in this locality.” 

He went on with his second premise, his 
mind still clear, even though his body was 
but a huge, puffing, melting mass of fat: 

“TI saw, furthermore, two tin plates such 
as these hunters have in their kits when in 
the jungle. These plates were near the 
fire, and the mahout had already put bits 
of cold chutneys on the edges. Two plates 
for two men, you will say? Not so! Two 
plates—one for the white man, the other 
for the mem-sahib. For, as I bethink me, 
this mahout, and many of his kind, invari- 
ably eat their rice not upon a plate, but 
upon a plantain leaf, or else—filthy gopa- 
las!—from their turbans.” 

He concluded with a third premise: 

“The mem-sahib is not dead. Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt there was something 
near that camp fire which the mahout ob- 
jected to my seeing. The mem-sahib her- 
self, peradventure, was hiding in the thicket 
close by, and the mahout feared I might 
perceive her. ‘Therefore, in order that I 
might pass by farther off, he said: 

“*Do not let your shadow fall on the 
food or water.’ 


“What a pretense! What a shabby 
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ruse! Indeed, so shabby that by that one 
point alone I am convinced she is not dead. 
For the mahout knows only too well that 
the mark on my forehead signifies that my 
caste is higher than his. Therefore my 
shadow cannot pollute that which he either 
eats or drinks. Nor can it pollute the food 
and drink of the white sahib; for, as the 
white sahib so nominated his religion upon 
the passport, he is of no Hindu caste what- 
soever. Wherefore according to the sahib’s 
beliefs, no man’s shadow is a pollution. 

“ All a pretense! The elephant herder, 
not daring to raise my suspicions by pro- 
hibiting my passing his camp, fabricated 
this ridiculous excuse. Doubt vanishes. 
Truth has come to light. The mem-sahib 
lives!” 

Satisfied now that the conclusion with 
which he started was decisively proved, and 
confident that he was possessed of a bit of 
knowledge that was worth a large sum of 
silver rupees, the writer baboo, in a flurry 
of anticipation, hurried on to the bungalow 
of Grimsby Sahib. 

Grimsby Sahib was one man out of many 
who would pay prodigally for the informa- 
tion the baboo wished to sell. 


XXIX 


WHEN the writer baboo reached the cliff 
upon which Grimsby Sahib’s bungalow 
stood, overlooking the city ef Pangal, 
he found the renegade white man in a 
triumphant and bibulous humor. Arrack 
was a very effectual balm for the fatigue 
and irritation of the jungle trip. Tobacco 
scented with goor and musk was a good 
protection against mosquitoes and flying 
ants. A punkah, thick walls, and tightly 
drawn rattan blinds were adequate—for a 
while, at least—against the heat. 

In spite of all this, the very sight of the 
baboo as he waddled across the veranda, 
and, led by a chuprassy, sneaked noiselessly 
into the dark dining room, stirred up Grims- 
by’s dander. 

‘What the ’ell?” he cried. “ Here’s this 
blowzy softy again! How much dustoorie 
this time? You’ve come to sell me some 
more of your snoopin’ goods, eh? Well, 
who’re you poppin’ the daisy on this time?” 

The baboo commenced his interview, as 
was his inveterate practice, by removing 
his silver-rimmed spectacles and wiping 
them with the corner of his silk jacket. He 
purred a few reverential phrases to the ef- 
fect that Grimsby Sahib was without a 


doubt a man in whose veins flowed the 
blood of heavenly warriors. 

Grimsby reached for a crop which he 
habitually used on his tat ponies, as well as 
on occasional natives. The baboo under- 
stood the signal very clearly, and accord- 
ingly adopted a brisker and more business- 
like tone. 

“ Tidings, sahib!” he cried. “ Tidings 
that are worth a crore of rupees!” 

“ A crore, is it? Begad, you’re starting 
pretty high! You ain’t satisfied with bein’ 
a rajah. Want to be a bloomin’ emperor, 
do you? Want to buy out the Madras 
Presidency?” 

“ This news is worth more than the 
Madras. Presidency, twice-born!” 

“ Well, I'll be damned if you'll get any 
more out of me than just this.” : 

Grimsby measured out a stack of rupees 
from his almirah, and set them on the tea- 
poy in front of the baboo. 

The baboo pursed his pudgy lips and 
shook his head. 

Grimsby commenced a terrific string of 
oaths and foul abuse, which his parrot on 
the veranda echoed raucously; but there 
were things to be considered. The baboo’s 
disclosures were in most instances worth 
the money he asked. At any rate, this was 
the case with this last bit of information he 
had sold to Grimsby. 

“Tl double it,” the renegade grumbled, 
placing another pile of glittering silver 
rupees on the teapoy. 

“ Sahib!” the fat high-caste gentleman 
wailed. “I am a poor and needy man! 
You are called Sri Grimsby when you are 
spoken of behind your back—which is to 
say that you are a worshipful man with a 
twice-born soul. I am a heap of offal; you 
are a son of heaven. I am an offspring of 
swine; you are a scion of—” 

The leather crop whacked down on the 
teapoy, sending the rupees scattering with 
a merry jingle in every direction. The 
baboo stopped, looking longingly at the 
as they rolled about the chunammed 

oor. 

Grimsby scooped out another handful of 
rupees from the drawer of his almirah, and 
hurled them at the baboo, without mercy 
for the fellow’s face or spectacles. The 
native ducked, covering his head with his 
arms. = : 

“It is enough, sahib! Have mercy on 
me,:a heap of filth! I will give you value 
received!” 
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Grimsby dropped back into his seat, 
blowing and puffing, mopping his sweating 
face. The baboo looked up, and saw that 
the time was not propitious for any further 
extortion. 

“‘ Siva Bhairava, the kind and gracious, 
destroys!” he announced. 

“ That’s a jolly good crack! Is it worth 
a hundred rupees for me to hear what I’ve 
heard every lousy black gibberin’ in the 
streets since I was old enough to understand 
their talk? Siva destroys! Wow! That’s 
news enough ‘to put into the Bombay 
Times!” 

“ But he destroys only to recreate,” the 
baboo added, with an unctuous and signifi- 
cant purr. 

“ Lookee here, what are you gettin’ at— 

. destroys, recreates, Siva, and all that hanky- 
panky? Who are you, that I should be lis- 
tenin’ to your bloomin’ ole riddles? In 
plain terms, what is it?” 

“The mem-sahib whom you desired to 
sell to the Gaekwar—” 

“ Forget her! I never digs up ole skele- 
tons. She’s out of the game now.” 

“‘ She was destroyed by the kind and gra- 
cious destroyer, only to be resurrected into 


a more perfect existence, as the caterpillar 
goes into a cocoon to emerge finally a being 
with velvet wings!” 

“‘ Lookee here, I won’t be fooled by no 
native stinkin’ of mustard oil—no, sir, not 


me, not Grimsby. You're drunk, that’s all, 
and I’m goin’ to bring you to your senses 
with this ’ere crop I uses on my ’orse!” 

“Sahib! Sahib! Hearken to me! The 
mem-sahib—the daughter of Jules meen 
—she lives!” 

“ She what?” 

“ She is not dead, nor was she ever dead! 
She lives, even as you and I!” 

“ Been drinkin’ arrack—I knew it! Get- 
tin’ a good case of D. T.’s, too. I seen her 
dead with my own eyes.” 

“ A trance, sahib! That worker of black 
magic, Muhutma Daj—an evil man who 
eats hasheesh until he is mad, and then 
consorts with the jungle devils—he worked 
this miracle.” 

“ Muhutma Daj?” Grimsby repeated va- 
cantly. “‘ Muhutma Daj? Oh, yes, blimy 
—the herder!” He dropped his voice, 
musing. “ He was there that night, as 
I remember, the little tick! The girl was 
dead. One of my own men was strangled 
with a smelly ole turban. Good God, what’s 
this you’re sayin’?” 
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“ She lives!” 

“ She lives—wasn’t dead at all—is that 
it? <A trance? Muhutma and his jungle 
devils—works a trance, does he?” 

Grimsby was too much impressed with 
this thought to give vent to any violent ex- 
ultation. The baboo was wise enough to 
stand in silence while the white sahib floun- 
dered about in his brain, eagerly, frantical- 
ly hunting for something tangible to grasp. 

Suddenly Grimsby’s bulging eyes turned 
yellow. 

“He gypped me! Begad, ole Grimsby’s 
been gypped! Ross gypped me good and 
proper!” He clutched at the stone amulet 
which he had won at the expense of losing 
that precious prize, the girl. “ But I’ll get 
her—don’t worry about that! Lookee 
here, little fatty—here’s some more rupees! 
Where’s the girl now? What? You want 
more, do you?” 

Grimsby thrust over another jingling 
handful of coins. 

“ Come, now—tell everything,” he went 
on. “Does the Gaekwar know? Where’s 
Ross? And where’s the gel?” 

“Down by the river’s brink, not far 
from this compound, sahib. The Gaekwar 
knows nothing—nothing, that is to say, of 
the truth. He believes the mem-sahib is 
dead.” 

“ One thing more, and then you pack out 
of here—I’m buyin’ this here information 
from you, you understand, and it was a 
good price you got out of me, you yellow- 
skinned crook! Now, then, that means you 
can’t sell the info’ again. Get that?” 

“ Far be it from me, twice-born, to—” 

“Now get to ’ell out of here!” 

The writer baboo knew his cue. Fur- 
thermore, he was well satisfied with the 
financial outcome of his little conference. 
He withdrew precipitously, backing himself 
out through the door with a profound sa- 
laam, then wheeling and breaking into a 
run. In both hands he held a jingling little 
bunch of rupees, but he preferred not to 
wait any longer in order to tie them up 
in a bag. 

The baboo, in fact, was in a tremendous 
hurry to get back to Pangal City, where 
he had another business engagement which 
he confidently expected would bring him a 
second tidy little pile of rupees. 

The Gaekwar, it was known, dealt harsh- 
ly with the bearers of evil tidings, but he 
was also known to be amazingly generous 
to those who brought him good news; and 
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the baboo had a bit of information that 
would certainly warm the old ruler’s heart. 
True, the fat gentleman had promised not 
to sell again what he had already sold to 
Grimsby; but then of what importance is a 
promise when there are rupees concerned? 


XXX 


Grimssy lost no time in getting to work 
upon the new business that had suddenly 
come to hand. He summoned his shikaris 
and such members of the robber caste as 
jived near his compound. Horses were sad- 
died and guns were cleaned. Shikaris rode 
down toward the river, combing the border- 
ing jungle, and in less than two hours re- 
turned with the news that they had located 
Ross. 

To all outward appearances it seemed 
that Ross had decided to make a break 
for liberty, following the course of the river 
toward the open sea. He had not as yet 


found any means of putting out to sea, for 
the shikari who reported having seen him 
found him with the same outfit—the pack 
elephant, a dog, a mahout, and that was all. 

“ The artful bloke’s keepin’ the woman 
under cover, is he? 


That’s a jolly good 
one!” 

Grimsby guessed that Ross would prob- 
ably ford the river a few miles above the 
city of Pangal, in order to pass down to- 
ward the sea without going too near the 
city itself. ‘The city was on the north bank 
of the river. The south side was fairly well 
timbered, except for certain tracts of rice 
paddies. 

“We'll get the double-dealin’ crook 
when he fords the river,’ Grimsby told the 
horsemen he had gathered. “ Fust thing 
I wants four of you to ride beyond him 
and ’ead him off. Maybe he'll try fordin’ 
the river somewhere else.” 

“ Muhutma Daj knows it is the only 
safe fording place,” a shikari reminded 
him. 

“Yes, that may be, but we ain’t for tak- 
in’ no chances—not us! I’ve took a chance 
with him afore this, and got taped! I 
wants to ’ave the rest of us divide—’alf on 
one side of the ford, ’alf on the other. Re- 
member this— you can shoot the blowzy 
codger on sight, and you can shoot his ma- 
hout for the rotten opium jolter he is. 
Should ’ave been shot long ago, as a mat- 
ter of principle; but if you see any one 
else with ’em—whoever it may be I ain’t 
sayin’, but don’t shoot ’°em—only the ma- 


hout and the white man. Is that clear? 
Good! To your ’orses, then, and the man 
who bags the white codger gets a jolly good 
reward!” — 


Gregory Ross had reached a point where 
he was probably more anxious for a fight 
than any one else in Pangal, not excluding 
old Grimsby himself. He had plenty of 
ammunition, a good gun, and an unlimited 
store of physical courage. He had no fear 
of risking the trip to the sea coast. He 
anticipated being stopped, in the villages 
lying between Pangal City and the sea, by 
the local headmen and by the Gaekwar’s 
police; but this was nothing to worry about. 
He would halt for no palavering; he would 
make no more bargains; he would wait for 
no more passports. The next man who 
tried to stop him would be met with the 
fight for which Ross had been storing up 
his energy ever since the sinister old Gaek- 
war had first sent him on this strange quest. 

If it had been a fight between Ross and 
a crowd of natives armed with dirty guns, 
the outcome might not have been so doubt- 
ful. The last thing Ross had expected was 
to be confronted again by that unscrupu- 
lous dealer in crime and murder, Brian 
Grimsby himself. 

The elephant, with the girl, Ross, and 
Muhutma Daj upon his back, had swung 
along the trail down the river. It kept to 
the open beaches of caked mud, winding 
along in the direction of the river’s flow, 
until they came within sight of the idol- 
covered gopuras of the Pangal temple. 

“ Where the river turns again, there is a 
ford,” Muhutma Daj announced, following 
in the fateful trend of circumstance which 
Grimsby Sahib himself had prophesied. 
“‘ Just below the ford there are many flat 
rocks, where the dhobis come in crowds to 
wash clothes and beat them upon the rocks. 
If there is a crowd here at this time of day, 
they will peradventure catch sight of us, 
but what of that? We will ford the river, 
plunge through the jungle of the other side, 
and thus pass the city.” 

The mahout’s advice seemed good to 
Gregory Ross. If it had not been for that 
one little touch of adversity—the shrewd- 
ness of the high-caste baboo — the plan 
might have worked. As it was, the fugi- 
tives came down to the ford like lambs led 
to the slaughter. 

Muhutma Daj had a slight misgiving 
when he saw that there were no dhobi 
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washermen on the flat rocks a mile or so 
below the ford. There was, however, no 
reason in the world to think that this cir- 
cumstance was in any way connected with 
the movements of Ross and his outfit. 

As Ross looked at the ford, it seemed at 
first sight merely a widening of the river, 
with an island of hard mud in the middle, 
caused, apparently, by the heaping up of 
detritus against a huge rock. The stream 
forked around the island, flowing at a mod- 
erate speed over waist-deep shoals. Bor- 
dering both sides of the river was the dense 
jungle, overhanging the mud beaches in im- 
penetrable walls of creepers, bamboos, pal- 
mettos, and grass tussocks tall enough to 
screen a good-sized man. 

Muhutma Daj led the elephant down the 
beach and into the water. The beast 
obeyed without any objection whatever, 
and the dhole dog followed, swimming with 
its nose moving along the surface of the 
current a few inches behind the elephant’s 
tail. Then, when they reached the little 
island, it happened. 

It was a gunshot ringing out sharply 
from the direction of the jungle wall to- 
ward which they were heading. Reverber- 
ating through what had been a breathless 
stillness, it started a wild screeching of par- 
rots on every side, and an excited gibbering 
of monkeys. The dhole dog gave vent to a 
suppressed and ominous growl. The ele- 
phant flapped back his ears, paused in the 
center of the mud island, and began to per- 
form a peculiar shuffling dance. 

Ross was struck with a thrill, not so 

much of fear as of satisfaction. What he 
had expected had come. 
_ The girl, still obedient, because of her 
fear of being taken by the Gaekwar’s men, 
remained in hiding, sitting in one corner of 
the howdah under the shade of the cotton 
dhoti. Ross peered over the rim, and 
ran his eye along the jungle wall across the 
river. 

He observed a clearing just opposite the 
island—the beach on the other side of the 
ford, which the mahout had described as 
the entrance into the sea coast jungles. 
Here Ross saw a sight that puzzled him, 
for he had had the impression that it was 
from that very clearing the sound of the 
gunshot had come. 

He saw three horses—not the ordinary 
little tat ponies common to the hills, but 
three giant animals with huge eyes and 


gaping mouths. They were all of a pie- 
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bald gray and black. They stood so rigid- 
ly at attention that they seemed to have 
been struck with terror at what they had 
seen—the runt elephant and the dog com- 
ing out of the river mud on to that little 
island. 

“We must turn back immediately,” the 
mahout announced. “‘ Our path to the sea 
is blocked.” 

“What are those beasts?” Ross asked, 
squinting against the sun. “ Not horses— 
no! They’re granite, or I’m going crazy.” 

“ They are of granite,” the mahout said. 
“They were hewn out of a giant rock to 
represent guardian devils. ‘This was the 
entrance to Pangal from the sea coast jun- 
gles, and to protect the city from the jun- 
gle gods, who are cruel and bloodthirsty, 
these beasts were fashioned. But there are 
other horses in there. I saw one galloping 
in the doob grass, and I saw a turban. 
It is not devils, but men, who are there. 
We must return at once, for the gunda is 
frightened.” 

With considerable difficulty he turned 
the elephant around, prodding against the 
animal’s cheek and trunk with his ankus. 
They had scarcely got into the water again 
when another shot rang out —this time 
from the side of the river from which they 
had come. Obviously they were ambushed, 
with armed men hiding on both sides of. the 
stream, completely screened by the black 
jungle walls. 

It was useless to attempt retracing their 
steps. The howdah offered no protection, 
for its bamboo sides could be pierced by a 
-bullet as easily as paper. 

The elephant seemed to have been 
thrown into a frenzy of fear, or anger, or 
both, by this second shot. His ears were 
flapping, his trunk was lifted and curled 
up, which was a signal that he was going 
to charge; but obviously he could find noth- 
ing upon which to focus his rage, except 
those jungle walls. 

“ He is gun-shy,” Muhutma Daj warned. 
“It is better to dismount.” 

Indeed, whether the elephant was gun- 
shy or not, there was little left to do but 
to dismount and retreat to the protection 
of the rock at the upver end of the little 
island. 

With the pressure of the mahout’s legs 
removed from his neck, the elephant’s ex- 
citement increased. Just whether it was 
fear or anger no one could make out; but 
from that curled trunk the mahout judged 
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that the gunda had gone bad, and wanted 
to tear the jungle down. Fear and anger 
in an elephant, it seemed, might easily be 
confused with each other. 

“T can handle him no longer,” the ma- 
hout cried, “ nor will he avail us anything 
now. It is my opinion he is in musth, and 
it were better for us to let him go his own 
way.” 

The elephant’s own way was to plunge 
pell-mell into the stream, not where they 
had forded, but: down by the end of the 
island, where it was deep, and where the 
two currents of the river joined again in 
the main course. The beast seemed to en- 
joy the warm, muddy water, for he wal- 
lowed along in it like a huge pig. He filled 
his trunk with it, and sprayed himself with 
a shower. 

Just as he floundered in deep water, an- 
other shot rang out from the jungle. Ross, 
watching the elephant’s proceedings, caught 
sight of a little splash of foam within a few 
inches of the animal’s back. It was a good 
hit for such a long range, and, judging from 
the elephant’s trumpeting cry, he felt the 
sting of the bullet. 

It could have done little more than crease 
the animal’s thick hide, however, for it had 
grazed the surface of the water, and the 
elephant’s back was only a few inches above 
the surface. Whether or not the bullet had 
lodged in the thick folds of hide, the beast 
plunged on down the river as rapidly as 
ever, and broke into the jungle wall just 
below the flat rocks which the dhobi wash- 
ermen had deserted. 

There was only one man who would have 
fired that shot—so the mahout swore by 
his gods, and so Ross himself was con- 
vinced. That was Grimsby Sahib. 

“Tt is hard to find a Hindu who will 
shoot a dwarf elephant, or an albino ele- 
phant, for these people have the strange 
notion that anything accursed in form is 
holy in spirit. Grimsby Sahib is in the 
tiger grass!” 

“Which means that we have a different 
fight on our hands than I first bargained 
for!” Ross said. 

The mahout poirited to the bank from 
which they had just forded the river. Ross 
and the girl could both see a white helmet 
on a level with the tips of the grass tus- 
socks. Behind the helmet there was a 
glimpse of a turban. 

The range was too far for an accurate 
shot. Impulsive as Ross was, and eager 
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for a settlement with Grimsby, he knew 
that he would have to bide his time. He 
ordered Mile. Béraud to climb into a cleft 
in the big rock, where she was as safe as if 
in an impregnable fort. The mahout sat 
down near her. Ross stood at the opening 
of the cleft, from which point he could see 
both sides of the river. He estimated that 
if his ammunition held out, he could stop 
the advance of a regiment of the Gaek- 
war’s troops. 

Unfortunately he was matching his wits, 
not against a regiment, but against Brian 


Grimsby. 
XXXI 


Tue Gaekwar of Pangal was a difficult 
person to deal with. The British had long 
since found that he was disposed to re- 
gard treaties and trade agreements accord- 
ing to peculiar interpretations of his own. 
His word, it was generally admitted, was , ~ 
inviolate, but it was necessary first to un- 
derstand just what nuances and shades of 
meaning his word might possess. 

Honesty in trade was not so great a vir- 
tue, in his eyes, as bathing at the temple. 
He would rob travelers and present the 
money to sunnyassis—a habit which is not 
confined to the principality of Pangal. He 
was scrupulously clean, for his caste observ- 
ances necessitated taking a bath after a 
conference with any subject or ambassador 
of lower caste than his. For this reason, 
indeed, it is said that the cleanest man in 
the world is the high-caste Hindu. 

The Gaekwar was reading in Sanskrit 
from the “ Ramayana,” and was absorbed 
in that part of the epic which deals with 
the translation of Rama into heaven. He 
was interrupted by a slave announcing that 
the writer baboo, returned from his mis- 
sion to the white sahib, was beseeching his 
royal highness for an interview. 

He shouted that the writer baboo and his 
footling mission with a renegade white man 
were of little importance compared to the 
adventures of the epic hero Ramachandra, 
In fact, the Gaekwar had even given a com- 
mand that the baboo should be fined for 
interrupting his master at such an inop- 
portune time, when impulsively he called 
out to his servant to return. 

This miserable writer baboo, a son of 
pigs, and a man with many of the traits 
of a pig himself, had been sent, as the 
Gaekwar recalled, to give that renegade 
white man a passport. Now it happened 
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that the Gaekwar had been reading of a 
hero—Ramachandra—who had performed 
deeds of miraculous courage. The old ruler, 
having lost his own youth and strength, 
being unable ever to take part in any com- 
bat, had been following the epic adventures 
of that famous Hindu warrior with vital 
_interest. 

The peculiar part of it all was this— 
he could not help visualizing his own son 
as the hero of the epic poem. No, perhaps 
it was not the peculiar part at all, but the 
very natural thing for the old Gaekwar 
to do. 

Not only that—in his reading the Gaek- 
war had continually evoked not the picture 
. of the son whom he had lost, but a young 
man very much like his son, whom he had 
seen but a short while before—a young man 
whom he had sent on an adventurous quest 
—a young man who had been defeated only 
by the intervention of the gods. 

The Gaekwar turned to his servant and 
ordered him to send the writer babvo into 
the room. 

The baboo waddled in, sweating prufuse- 
ly from the rapid journey he had just com- 
pleted from Grimsby’s bungalow. This 
gave him the appearance of embarrassment, 
when in reality he was very much com- 
posed and self-confident. He had some- 
thing to offer the Gaekwar which he was 
certain would bring an excellent reward. It 
was good tidings, and extraordinary tidings. 
No man had ever come to the old prince 
with any such news as the writer baboo was 
about to offer for sale. 

His method of offering it for sale was not 
the same as he had used in dealing with 
Grimsby Sahib. Grimsby was an out-and- 
out grafter, an employer of spies, a briber, 
a distributor of dustoorie. The Gaekwar, 
on the other hand, was a king, and what 
money he gave would be given in the man- 
ner of a kingly gift. 

The baboo commenced by saying that he 
was the bearer of wondrous tidings. Siva 
had destroyed, and then, according to his 
custom for millions of ages, he had re- 
created that which he had destroyed. The 
baboo had carefully considered the com- 
plications that might arise if he told the 
Gaekwar that the white man had refused 
to return that amulet—or, what was worse, 
that he had lost it or given it away. He 
decided to omit that part of his conference 
with Ross. It would no doubt be taken 
in the light of bad tidings, and the Gaekwar 
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would probably punish him as was the old 
ruler’s peculiar habit. 

Instead, the baboo came out boldly with 
that one astounding fact, hoping confident- 
ly that its sensational nature would cause 
the old Gaekwar to forget all about the 
amulet. ‘The mem-sahib, he cried exultant- 
ly, even the mem-sahib who was dead, had 
arisen! 

A fire came into the old Gaekwar’s eyes, 
and he lifted his stiff old body from the 
armchair, standing up and gazing at the 
baboo as if the latter were some grotesque 
and astonishing type of beetle. In an even, 
suppressed voice he demanded a repetition 
of what his informant had said. 

The baboo explained that Ross, the white 
sahib, had in his possession a woman whom 
every one supposed to be dead. The wom- 
ian, he repeated definitely and triumphantly, 
was not among the dead but among the 
quick, and therefore still a possible addition 
to the Gaekwar’s zenana. 

The old prince thought for a while, 
scratching ‘his painted forehead. He asked 
the baboo if it was not true that a certain 
kinsman of his own—a ressaldar, a captain 
of cavalry, had not trapped the sahib in the 
jungle of the Ghats. Furthermore, had 
not this same ressaldar seen the mem-sahib 
with his own eyes and adjudged beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that she was among 
the dead, and that her body, which had 
remained behind, would before nightfall en- 
tice the vultures from the skies? 

The baboo admitted this. He explained 
that some sort of witchcraft had been per- 
formed; that the young sahib had proved 
himself too clever for the natives sent to 
match their wits against his; and that even 
now he had the mem-sahib in his posses- 
sion, and was doubtless waiting for the 
first chance to escape from the country. 

When the baboo finished, the Gaekwar 
paused a moment in silence. Then he drew 
himself to his full height, his chest heaving, 
his sharp eyes glittering. The storm had 
broken. He took the old tome that he had 
been reading—it was not of papyrus, but 
of paper—and ripped it in half, hurling the 
freed leaves so that they fluttered in every 
direction. ‘The hero he had visualized in 
that splendid tale was no heavenly war- 
rior, but a wretched trickster, a Britisher, 
a miserable human being without a touch of 
divinity! 

It was evil tidings, the Gaekwar roared 
at the top of his cracked voice. The baboo 








cringed, broke out in another sweat, and 
trembled at the lips. The servants who 
were in the doorways sneaked behind tatti 
curtains, and the punkah above. stopped 
swinging. It was not good tidings, but bad, 
and the bearer must be punished. 

The baboo fell on his knees. The mem- 
sahib, he gibbered, was most exquisite! 
Why had the Gaekwar forgotten her? What 
a calamity! And yet it was just what might 
be expected. The noble prince had focused 
his attention not on the girl, as the baboo 
had anticipated, but on that miserable and 
insignificant renegade white man—and all 
because the white man happened, by some 
damnable quip of chance, to resemble the 
ruler’s son. 

The mem-sahib was the loveliest of all 


women, the baboo wailingly protested. As 


a matter of fact, he had never set eyes 
upon her, but that made no difference. His 
one hope had been that the Gaekwar’s in- 
veterate love for mem-sahibs would get the 
upper hand of his anger. 

“She is yours, king of kings and lord of 
lords!” he cried in Telugu. “ When I knew 
that this wondrous flower had not withered 
and died, but was still blooming, I rejoiced 
that I could bring the tidings to my lord 
the king!” 

It was of no avail. The tidings were 
evil—as evil as any that had ever been 
brought to the old potentate, with the one 
exception when they told him that his first- 
born was dead. Then he had put the mes- 
senger to death. Now came this grunting, 
sniveling swine, holding out his hands for a 
gift! 

The old Gaekwar roared for his servants. 
They came in, and at a safe distance they 
fell in a semicircle before him, with their 
turbans to the chunammed floor and their 
bellies flattened. The ruler then passed 
what he deemed a just sentence—the baboo 
was to be beaten until his yellow back was 
striped with black and red, even like the 
cowardly tiger that he resembled. 

Having vented his anger to a certain 
measure upon the unfortunate baboo, the 
Gaekwar summoned his ressaldar. The 
officer received the report that the mem- 
sahib was not dead with a tongue in his 
cheek. The baboo, he protested vehement- 
ly, was drugged with hasheesh. 

But the Gaekwar would believe no more. 
He commanded the ressaldar to bring the 
renegade white man to the palace, to re- 
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ceive such judgment as the king thought fit 
to pass. As for the mem-sahib, she was 
to be brought likewise. If she was dead, 
well and good, it was no great matter; but 
the young man must be brought alive, or 
the ressaldar himself, despite his inher- 
itance of royal blood, would have to pay 
the death penalty. 

The officer accepted this command eager- 
ly. He had the Gaekwar’s cavalry to ac- 
complish his mission, which meant certain 
victory. If it was true that he had been 
tricked, and that the girl was alive, then 
his success would give him a chance to find 
favor in the king’s sight again. He sa- 
laamed, kissed the hem of the Gaekwar’s 
jacket, and turned to go; but the ruler 
raised a hand and called him back. 

“T have commanded,” he said in their 
own tongue; “ but remember what I have 
said concerning the white youth!” 


“ The king has said that the youth must «_ 


be brought here unharmed,” the ressaldar 
repeated. 

“Tt is so,” the old man admitted, speak- 
ing with difficulty. “ What I have said, I 
have said.” 

Standing respectfully in the attitude of 
a soldier, the ressaldar looked up at the 
majestic form, the hard, cruel face. The 
prince’s ancient lineaments seemed to speak 
of a strange conflict of emotions. 


Ages before, in the history of the East, | 4 


there was a scene which resembled this to 
almost the last detail. The ressaldar, of 
course, had never heard of it, for it was in 
the history of another religion than his; 
but the pathos of the present scene did not 
escape him. He understood that his kins- 
man the Gaekwar was stirred by a vital 
conflict. It was a conflict very much like 
that which stirred King David when he sent 
his captains out to attack his renegade son, 
Absalom. 

The ressaldar—not by any means a stu- 
pid or materialistic man—understood that 
the old Gaekwar had really said words that 
meant this: 

“‘T charge thee, deal gently for my sake, 
with the young man!” 

He might have answered as the soldier 
in that Biblical story answered when told of 
David’s wish concerning Absalom: 

“ Though I should receive a thousand 
shekels of silver in my hand, yet would I 
not put forth mine hand against the king’s 
son!” 






















































This Side of Melbourne 


HOW A WOMAN CAME BETWEEN TWO MEN WHO HAD BEEN 
PALS FOR A LIFETIME 


By R. de S. Horn 


T was not until the third day out that 

things began to happen. Usually, on 

a sailing ship, they begin to happen on 

the first day out; but everything about the 

sailing of the Indianola had been more or 
less unusual. ‘ 

For one thing, most of us had only joined 
at the last moment. In fact, we had come 
down from Seattle on the tug that was to 
tow her out. Usually the crew is shipped 
a week or more ahead of sailing; but with 
bootleggers raising Cain with his crews at 
Port Ludlow, the voyage before, the old 
man had waited this time till the last min- 
ute. We signed on at midnight in the In- 
dianola’s chart house, while the mate was 
forward, passing the hawser. 

_ For another thing, we ran into a south- 

westerly blow right off Flattery. With the 
crew brand-new to her, and some of the 
rigging not so good as it might have been, 
we were too busy working ship, those first 
few days, for anything to have a chance to 
happen. So it was the third day before 
watches were really set and old Jim, the sail- 
maker, sent aft to his job. 

It was the mate’s watch, and we were all 
aloft, bending a foretopsail in place of one 
that had been split the night before. It 
wasn’t particularly bad weather. Most of 
the blow was over, and just a medium sea 
was rolling; but all at once the fellow next 
to me misses the jackstay in a lurch, and 
almost goes off the yard. I grabs him, but 
to do so I have to let go my bight of the 
sail. The next minute the wind is whipping 
it all around the place, and the mate is 
chasing up the rigging, cussing a blue streak. 
He’d seen the whole thing from the deck. 

He cussed the fellow I’d saved good and 
proper; and when everything’s bent on, and 
we’d skipped to the deck again, he’s laying 
for us there. He grabs my man that had 


almost fallen off the yard, stands him up, 
and looks him over. Of course the crew is 
all watching. Everybody’s anxious, the 


“first week, to know what sort of mate 


they’ve got to deal with. 

The mate looks my man over and then 
steps back. 

“It’s a damn funny thing an A.B. like 
you should nearly fall off a yard in fair 
weather,” says he. “ It certainly is funny 
— yes, sir!” 

“T slipped,” says the A.B. 

“Oh, you slipped!” There’s a sarcastic 
sneer on the mate’s face. ‘I suppose it’s 
slipping that makes you so Slow going aloft 
and walking the foot ropes and passing ear- 
rings and gaskets and things, too, is it? But 
when you’re there, you do a mighty ship- 
shape job, I notice. H-m! And your 
name’s Michelson, is it? And you’re thirty- 
five years old, hey?” 

“‘ Yes—Mike Michelson,” says the A.B.; 
but he ain’t looking the mate in the eyes. 
“‘ Born thirty-five years ago in Kristian- 
sund, Norway.” 

“‘ Well, Mike Michelson,” says the mate, 
slow and gentle, “let’s have a look at your 
hands. Uh-huh! And now take off your 
cap.” 

The A.B. takes off his cap, and the mate 
walks around him. Then, all of a sudden, 
the mate starts a string of language that 
would burn asbestos. 

“Damn you, Matt Mitchell! Blast 
your lying soul!” says he. “I might 
’a’ known it! If I hadn’t been for’ard, get- 
ting that hawser over, you wouldn’t ’a’ 
slipped it over on me! When I saw old Jim, 
I watched, naturally; but who’d ’a’ thought 
of you dyeing your hair?” 

The A.B., he don’t say anything. He 
just stands there, turning his cap in his 
hands. 
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“ Ain’t you Matt Mitchell?” yells the 
mate, getting purple. 

* Yes, ” says the A.B. 

“ And you think you’ve worked me, too, 
don’t you? Well, you'll find out you’re 
damned well mistaken! I'll work your hide 
off, damn you, what I don’t knock off! I'll 
show you why they hire mates aboard 
ships!” 

He’s cussing so loud that the old man, 
who’s amidships, looking at a sail that old 
Jim is working on, hears him and comes 
for’ard. He’s a bit elderly, Captain Morton 
is, and not so spry and hard-looking as the 
mate. 

“ What’s the trouble, mister?” says he. 

“ This—this Mike Michelson!” says the 
mate, wrestling with his language. “ He’s 
sixty years old, if he’s a day! Sixty years 
old, and signed on for an A.B.!” 

“ Sixty?” asks the old man, surprised. 

“Yes, sir. He’s old Matt Mitchell— 
that’s who he really is! He’s stole some 
fellow Michelson’s papers, and signed on 
for thirty-five. And old Jim Clanton’s aft 
there, sailmaking! Clanton and Mitchell, 
sir—we’ve got ’em, d-d—darn ’em!” 

“ Clanton and Mitchell?” says the old 
man. “ Yes, I’ve heard of ’em.” He turns 
to the A.B. “ Where did you get that Mi- 
chelson certificate and passport, then?” 

“IT swapped with a guy in the boarding 
house at Seattle,” says the A.B. “ He said 
he was going to quit and go farming, any- 
way.” 

“* Sixty years old!” says the mate, busting 
in. “ And us cut down to the smallest crew 
we could get by the commissioners with, 
anyway! He can’t get around on the yards, 
at his age. He’ll take an hour making up a 
royal; but by God, he’ll make a try, or I'll 
knock his head off!” 

“ Easy there, mister!” says the old man, 
sharp. You could see he wasn’t used to 
taking his ideas from his mates. “ It’s 
idiotic, trying to send him aloft to do a 
boy’s work at sixty,” he says. “ We're 
short-handed, I know, but losing a man 
overboard isn’t going to strengthen our crew 
any.” 

He turns to the A.B. again. 

“ Mitchell,” he says, “ you’ve come 
aboard under false papers, and you’ve 
signed on falsely: Most captains would 


turn you over to the mate to straighten out, 
for such a thing as that; but I’ve heard of 
you and Clanton. 
isn’t it?” 


Forty odd years now, 
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“Yes, sir—nigher to fifty,” says the 
A.B., looking up for the first time. 

“Nearly fifty years!” repeats the old 
man, thinking deep. “I must ’a’ just about 
been making my first trip on the old Shan- 
non with young Terry McLough—” He 
breaks off suddenly and turns on his heel. 
“ Put him to work helping the sailmaker, 
mister,” says he to the mate. ‘“ There’ll be 
plenty for two to do.” 

“ Yes, sir,” says the mate. But when the 
captain has gone he turns round to Mitch- 
ell, that has signed on as Michelson, and he 
squints out of his eyes. ‘“ You bet there'll 
be plenty to do!” says he. “ You needn’t 
think you’ve put anything over on Hard 
Case McLeod, you two. We ain’t in Mel- 
bourne yet! Now, go to your old buddy 
and get your palm and needle, like the old 
man says!” 

II 


OF course, the minute we get inside the 
forecastle, there’s more talk flying than 
spray in a hurricane. I was new to 
the West Coast myself, and had only 
been to sea four years altogether; but 
Johnson, the old West Coaster that had the 
bunk below me, he knew. 

“No wonder the mate’s sore!” says he. 
“Any mate would be sore at having them 
two old skeletons aboard, instead of two 
active young A.B.’s. Dyed his hair, too, 
by gosh!” 

“ But who is he?” says I. ‘“ And what’s 
he got to do with Clanton, anyway?” 

“Good Lord, ain’t you heard of them 
two?” says Johnson. “The East Coast 
trade must be a dumb bunch these days! 
Why, them two guys has got Python and 
Damias, what the schoolma’am used to tell 
us about, backed clean off the chart! They 
have either been shipmates, or chasing each 
other around the world so’s they could be 
shipmates, for forty years or more.” 

“ Kinfolks, are they?” says a young fel- 
low from Maine. 

“ Kinfolks?” Johnson reaches for his 
pipe. ‘ Nope—-just friends; but blood kin 
is like cats and dogs compared to them two. 
I ain’t never been shipmates with ’em, but 
I can tell you lots that I’ve heard.” 

He leans back on his bunk, it being our 
watch below, and lights his pipe. 

“T heard tell that they was boys out of 
the same place in Massachusetts. They run 
away to sea together, and they’ve been to- 
gether ever since, whenever it was anyways 
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possible. They shipped on the same ships, 
and they was watch mates whenever they 
could work it that way. The only times 
they wasn’t together, in the old days, was 
when they got drunk ashore and shanghaied 
to different ships. That was all right till 
they begun to get old. Old sailors ain’t 
never wanted on ships—not two together, 
anyway. Skippers ’ll take one old chap on 
as sailmaker, but they want all the rest 
to be young and husky—hefty guys that 
can haul on aline. Of course, if one of these 
two had been a carpenter, it would ’a’ been 
different; but neither one ain’t, and the last 
few years they’ve had a hard time signing 
on together. One of ’em signs on as sail- 
maker and t’other one tries to get in the 
forecastle. They don’t make it very often 
now; but the one that gets left behind, he 
signs on the next ship sailing in the same 
-direction, and sometimes, that way, they 
meet up in port. Then they both try to 
ship out together again. 

“ Every skipper and mate on the Coast 
knows about ’em, and they all watches to 
see they don’t ship ’em both. It’s got to 
be now where it’s a reg’lar disgrace for a 


mate to get fooled and ship ’em together. 


I bet he'll 


1»? 


No wonder Hard Case is mad! 
raise hell before the voyage’s over 

But Captain Morton had given the mate 
his orders, and he had to take ’em, like 
everybody else. He set Mitchell to work 
alongside old Jim on the deck load, betwixt 
the mainmast and the mizzen. We could 
see them sitting there, talking and working 
together, whenever we was up on deck in 
the daytime. 

It ain’t long before we’re in the trades, 
off California, and then the job of working 
ship was over for along time. It was over- 
hauling sails and rigging for us then. We 
got everything out of the sail locker, and 
repaired it. Then we sent down the suit 
the Indianola had on, and repaired them one 
at a time. Old Jim and Matt would work 
all day long in the sun, on top of the deck 
load, amidships. 

Jim, he’s steady-working and careful, and 
always on the job before the bell ever goes. 
Matt, though, he’s liable to be five minutes 
late, if he thinks the mate ain’t looking. 
He’s careless, too. Sometimes he’d walk 
right across the canvas old Jim would be 
working on. Then Jim would look up and 
say: 

“ Matt, I wish you wouldn’t walk on that 
canvas!” 
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“What’s the difference?” 
grunt. “ It ain’t hurt none.” 

“T been trying forty years to tell you it 
ain’t sailorlike,” says old Jim. 

“ Well, I ain’t goin’ thutty feet out o’ my 
way just to be polite,” says Matt. 

And then old Jim, he’d look at Matt just 
like a woman would look at a kid of hers 
that won’t behave like it ought, and he’d 
shake his head. 

“ You always was careless, Matt,” he’d 
Say, as patient as Job. 

Or maybe it would be tobacco. Matt 
was always running out of tobacco, al- 
though the Indianola’s slop chest carried 
plenty and was open twice a week. He’d 
feel in his pockets and look plumb surprised 
that there wasn’t any there. 

“ Blow me if I ain’t run out o’ chewin’ 
again!” he’d say. “Id swear I had a 
whole plug last night. You ain’t got a chew 
by you, Jim, have you?” 

And old Jim would dig into his pocket, 
haul out his plug, hand it over, and shake 
his head some more. 

“You always was out of tobacco, Matt,” 
says he. It ain’t like he’s mad at Matt, 
but just hurt, because Matt hasn’t got bet- 
ter manners. ‘“ You always was out of to- 
bacco betwixt slop times. You’d be out if 
they kept the slop chest open half of every 
watch, wouldn’t you?” 

Matt wouldn’t answer that. He’d just 
grunt, take a big chew off old Jim’s plug, 
and pick up his palm and needle again. 

In the evenings after watches, and on 
Sundays, they was always together, old Jim 
fetching out the pipe tobacco for both of 
‘em. What they’d talk about, Heaven only 
knows. They was generally off to them- 
selves. Sometimes, when old Jim was sleep- 
ing, maybe, Matt would join the rest of the ° 
watch and talk; but Jim wasn’t much of a 
hand for talking. Seemed like Matt was the 
only one he ever had anything much to 
say to. 

He did say something to the mate one 
day, though. The mate had never forgot 
about Matt fooling him with the dyed hair, 
I don’t reckon. Anyway, one day he comes 
along past where old Jim is patching a royal 
all by himself, though it’s fully ten minutes 
after turn-to. The mate takes one look, 
and a smile—a tough sort of smile—comes 
over his face. 

“ Uh-huh! I thought so,” says he. “ The 
damned loafer! Taking his own time about 
turning-to, is he? I’ll show him!” 


Matt would 











Old Jim, he stops with his needle half 
through the cloth. Then he pushes it on 
through. 

“T sent him after some more wax,” says 
he, without looking up. 

“Oh, you did; did your?” The mate 
turns on him. “ Who was asking you any- 
thing, hey?” 

He was fixing to cuss old Jim out, prob- 
ably, when Matt shuffles up. The mate 
turns, but old Jim speaks first. 

“ Where’s that beeswax I sent you after, 
Matt?” says he. 

After a second Matt reaches into his 
pocket and pulls out a piece of wax—a 
brand-new piece. The mate looks, and goes 
away, growling. : 

Johnson, who was helping me lug up a 
topgallantsail, whispers in my ear. 

“ Matt had. that piece of wax on him 
yesterday,” he says. “I saw him put it in 
his pocket. Old Jim hung one over on 
Hard Case!” 

A couple of days after that, though, the 
mate tries again. It was a Wednesday 
morning. He comes up to where Matt is 
sewing alongside old Jim. 

“‘ Where’s that deck chair cover the skip- 
per said you was to make for him, Mitch- 
ell?” says he. 

Matt gives a start, and looks at the 
deck. 

“ It—it ain’t ready yet,” says he. 

“Ain’t ready?” bellows the mate. “ You 
trifling sea lawyer! The skipper told you 
to have it ready Tuesday night!” 

“No, sir! You probably mistook the 
day the skipper said, sir.” It was old Jim 
busting in again. “ It was Thursday night 
he said, sir. Matt ’ll have it ready on time, 
all right.” 

“Damn your interfering hide!” said the 
mate. We could see he was sure it was 
Tuesday the skipper had said. ‘“ You’re 
taking up for him, to get him out o’ the 
trouble his laziness brought! Oh, I’ve heard 
of the two of you; but I’ll beat you both 
out yet at the game. I’ll bust this partner- 
ship business so wide apart people ’Il think 
one of you’s a German and the other’s a 
Frenchman!” 

And he turns and goes aft. 

Johnson grins at me again. 

“ Fat chance!” says he. ‘“ Every mate 
that goes to sea has tried to break up that 
partnership. Hard Case ’ll never do it. 
Them two was partners when he was skip- 
pering a baby carriage. Why, that partner- 
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ship was a going concern before ham and 
eggs had been introduced to each other!” 
And it wasn’t the mate that did it, either. 


III 


It was in the squally section just where - 
the northeast trades begin to tucker out. 
It’s an uncertain region at best, and a bald- 
headed squall is as like as not to jump out 
of the dark any night and jerk your royals 
off before you can get ’em in; but this 
particular morning it was smooth enough, 
with the sea blue and bright, and every- 
body loafing on the topside, in clothes that 
was next to nothing. All of a sudden old 
Jim, who’s up forward, smoking a pipe with 
Matt, sings out: 

“ Boat ho!” 

At that we all went running—the skip- 
per and the mate, too. We hadn’t seen an 
oar or a mast or a smokestack since we'd 
left Puget Sound. 

It was a boat, all right, off to leeward, 
and there was some sort of signal stuck up 
in it, on an oar. The skipper eases the 
Indianola off, and gets ready to heave to. 
The gig is swung over, and half a dozen of 
us piles in. 

There’s only two people in the boat when 
we get alongside. One of ’em’s a man, the 
other’s a woman. The man, he don’t move 
or speak, and his hair is all singed off; but 
the woman sits up and looks at us. 

Johnson, at the thwart behind me, looks 
at her and whistles. 

“Slippy Sal!” says he. “Slippy Sal, or 
I’m a donkey man!” 

We takes ’em back to the Indianola and 
gets under way again. As we lifted ’em 
over the side, though, the old man gives her 
a look and stiffens like a poker. 

“It’s you, is it?” says he, glaring at her. 
The next minute he’s the same old dignified 
skipper, though. “Take ’em to that spare 
cabin abaft the mate’s room,”’ says he. 

It was Johnson, down in the forecastle 
again, who told us about her. 

“ Slippy Sal!” says he. “ Of all women 
—and the old man sort of religious, too!” 

“ What’s that got to do with her?” says 
the rest of us, all of us being young and 
curious. 

“Gosh, she’s the worst one on the 
Coast!” says Johnson. “ She’s been out to 
Australia as the skipper’s wife on a dozen 
ships, if she’s been out once. How she gets 
_ the commissioners I dunno, but she 

loes. ’ 
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“ You mean—” we begins. 

“ Yes,” says he, grinning. “ She’s a bad 
egg, all right; but a sweet time she’ll have 
on here. The old man will coop her up 
worse’n a hawk. It ’ll be the first time in 
twenty years she ain’t had somebody to 
flirt with, I’ll bet!” 

That’s the way it seemed it was going 
to work out, too. The burned man—he’d 
been cook on the ship when the gasoline 
blew her up, and blew nearly everybody but 
them two to pieces, too—he dies next day, 
and we let him over the side; but the 
woman, she’s up in a couple of days, and 
in a week you’d never know she’d been in a 
wreck. She was good-looking enough, too, 
only to me it seemed like her face hung 
kind of loose at the eyes and at the corners 
of her mouth. 

For a couple of days she stayed around 
on the poop; but the skipper, no matter how 
long he was up there, he never spoke a word 
to her. The mate, he was stuck on a girl 
out in Newcastle, Johnson said, and he 
didn’t have any time to waste on Sal, either. 

They couldn’t very well keep her cooped 
up all the time, though. It wasn’t long be- 
fore she was taking little walks on the deck 


load. Having been to sea before, she knew 
pretty well where she could go and where 


she couldn’t. She never went forward of 
the mainmast. 

That left her nobody to talk to but 
old Jim and Matt, who were working amid- 
ships. It wasn’t long before she was talking 
to them. I was swinging in a boatswain’s 
chair overhead, tarring down the main top- 
gallant backstays, and I could hear plain. 

“ My, that must be tiresome work, ain’t 
it?” she says to old Jim. 

Old Jim, he keeps on sewing. 

“ Some,” he grunts, and that’s all. 

But Matt, he looks up. For that matter, 
I’d seen him looking at her days before, on 
the poop. 

“We was the ones that seen you fust,” 
he says. 

All of us knew it was old Jim that had 
sighted the boat. Jim don’t correct him, 
though, but just keeps on sewing. 

The woman, she’s looking at old Jim; but 
when he don’t pay any attention, she goes 
back to Matt. 

“ Oh, I have to thank you for saving my 
life!” says she. 

“ T’m glad to have saved anything so well 
worth saving,” says Matt, grinning at her. 
“It was lucky we seen you! ‘a 
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Old Jim gives a cough at that, and jerks 
at his needle. 

“H-m!” says he. “ The boat you was in 
couldn’t ’a’ slipped by without somebody 
seeing it, ma'am. The whole crew was up 
on deck.” 

Back she switches to him again, but 
again he ain’t looking. She frowns for a 
second; then she turns and smiles all over 
at Matt. 

“ Still, we might easily have been passed 
if you hadn’t used your eyes,” she says. 
“ What’s your name?” 

“ Matt,” says he, “ Matt 
Mitchell.” 

“ And what’s yours?” says she, swinging 
on old Jim so quick that he’s got to an- 
swer her. 

‘Old Jim Clanton,” says he, with never 
a smile. “I’m sixty odd years old—which 
is plenty enough to know better.” 

He yanks at his needle again. For a sec- 
ond she was took fair aback; then she goes 
easy again. 

“Oh, you dear man!” says she. “ You 
dear, funny man!” 

Aloft I’d completely quit working by that 
time, and I could see Matt fairly scowl at 
what she said to old Jim; but the next 
minute he’s all grin, because she swings 
back to him. 

“You'll have to be my pet particular 
friends,” says she, “ since you saved my life. 
You are, aren’t you?” 

“ Sure!” grins Matt. 

Old Jim says nothing. 

“ Well, I’ll see you lots of times, then,” 
says she, and she walks over to the rail and 
looks at a wave. 

Matt looks at old Jim, and scowls worse 
than ever. 

“ Why the hell can’t you be decent to a 
lady,” says he, “ instead of growling at her 
like you was a grizzly bear?” 

Old Jim looks across at Matt. 

“ What lady?” says he. 

“ That lady,” says Matt, pointing with 
his finger. ‘And none of your insinua- 
tions, either!” 

“ Say!” answers old Jim, just a teeny bit 
sharp. “I know all about her, and you do, 
too. What’s the idea?” 

“ T’ve heard hard things about her, too,” 
says Matt; “ but since I’ve seen her and 
talked to her, I don’t believe ’em. The 
world has misjudged her.” 

“ Shucks!” says old Jim, and goes back 
to his sewing like he was disgusted. 


pleased. 
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By and by Matt has to go for some more 
canvas. The minute he’s gone, the woman 
slides back from the pin rail. 

“Why don’t you like me?” says she to 
old Jim, quick. 

“You ought to know,” says he. “In 
case you don’t; I’ll mention that I was on 
the Billow eight years ago, when she took 
sugar out 0’ Mauritius.” 

The woman gets as red as fire. 

“Oh!” says she, and stops; but in @ 
minute she lifts her head again. “ That— 
that was all a mistake,” says she. 

“ Uh-huh?” says old Jim. ‘“ Well, I was 
on the Floridy and the Comet and the Pride 
o’ Perth, too. There’s been a devil of a lot 
of mistakes, then!” 

Then she goes off a raring, just before 
Matt gets back with the canvas. 

After the two men have been working a 
couple of minutes, old Jim stops pushing 
his needle. 

“ Matt, boy,” says he, “ that woman ain’t 
no good. You'd be a lot better not to have 
nothing to do with her.” 

“ Boy?” snaps Matt. “TI ain’t no boy! 
T'll do as I please.” 

“ All right!” says old Jim, sort of meek. 
“T was just telling you.” 

“Well, you ’tend to your own business, 
and I'll ’tend to mind,” growls Matt. 


That was the first time, but there was 
plenty of times after that. Just because 
old Jim wouldn’t have anything to do with 
her, I reckon, she’s always after him; and 
that made Matt madder and madder. 
Every time she left ’em, Matt would 
have something sharp to say to old Jim. 
Jim, he just chews his tobacco and keeps 
shoving his needle. 

Of course, the mate could have stopped 
it any time he pleased. Idlers talking to 
sailmakers don’t help to get sails fixed. He 
didn’t stop it, though; and one day, when 
I’m on the cross jack yard, replacing an old 
block, I saw why. 

The woman had just left after a half hour 
gam with the two of ’em, and Matt was 
growling worse than usual. 

“T don’t see what an old guy like you, 
with one foot in the grave, runs after a 
young woman for!” he sniffs. 

“ Run after her?” says old Jim, so sur- 
= that he’d answered. “ Me run after 

er?” 

“Yes!” snaps Matt. “The whole ship 
knows it!” 

11 


“ Why, I ain’t done nothing of the kind,” 
answers Jim. “I hardly more’n speak civil 
to her.” 

“It takes you a lot of words to be polite, 
then!” yelps Matt. “A dago duke, even, 
couldn’t say you wasn’t polite!” 

“ A while back,” says old Jim, “ you was 
growling at me because I wasn’t being de- 
cent to her, according to you. Now you say 
I’m having too much to do with her.” 

“ Hell, you don’t have to run after her 
all the time just to be decent, do you?” 
growls Matt. “ God knows, it’s getting to 
be a reg’lar fo’c’s’le scandal, the way an old 
man like you hangs around after her!” 

“Tm just two years older than you,” 
answers Jim. 

Neither of ’em noticed it was the first 
time he’d ever spoken back like that. 

“It’s disgusting, the way you run after 


‘her, anyway!” snorts Matt. 


At that old Jim Clanton stopped sewing 
completely. 

“Oh, you shut up!” says he, all of a 
sudden. “I’m tired o’ hearing nothing but 
her, her, all the time. For God’s sake, talk 
about something else!” 

Matt’s so surprised, hearing Jim talk like 
that, he just sits with his mouth open. Then 
the mate steps out of the mizzen ratlines, 
where he’d been all the time. 

“ Oh, ho!” says he. “ So the partnership 
ain’t running so smooth, now, is it? Give 
me a woman for busting things! I’ll bet ten 
dollars the pair of you ain’t speaking when 
we reach Melbourne Heads!” 

And he walks off, grinning. 


IV 


ALL the next week old Jim was twice as 
nice to Matt, seemed like. No matter how 
much the woman tagged around, he didn’t 
have a word for her at all. No matter how 
Matt tries, he can’t get a sharp word out 
of him, either. Old Jim sews sailcloth and 
says nothing. 

It was like that when we come to the 
last of the southeast trades. By that time 
all the deck force was busy scraping and 
tittivating the old boat up for Melbourne, 
and Matt and old Jim were making a new 
wheel cover, to go over the wheel all the 
time it was idle while the lumber was un- 
loading. 

Albatrosses had been frequent for a week. 
All of a sudden that woman, she goes fool- 
ish over the birds—how clean they were, 
and how pretty they were, and how she’d 
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never seen one close up. Then, one morn- 
ing early, I heard a terrible fuss out on 
deck 


Out there on the deck load there was a 
crowd standing around, and I could hear 
the cook cussing something unusual. Then 
I saw a big gray and white albatross, all 
spraddled out on the deck load and spitting 
water. 

“ You blankety blank idiot!” howls the 
cook. ‘“ Don’t you know nothing, nohow? 
Catchin’ a albertross! God, d’ye want to 
send us all to Davy Jones?” 

“Oh, it ain’t hurt,” says somebody, as 
grouchy as Matt. 

_ Then I saw it was Matt. He was hold- 

ing on to a piece of pork tied to a metal 
triangle on the end of a long line. He’d 
caught the bird over the quarter, while he 
was up there pretending to be trying on the 
wheel cover. 

“T ain’t hurt it none,” says he. “I’m 
going to throw it back directly.” 

“ Throw it back? You're blamed well 
right you’re going to throw it back!” yells 
the cook. ‘“ Right now!” 

He starts to pick up the bird, but Matt 
grabs hold of him. I thought it was a fight, 
sure, but old Jim shoves through just then 
and pulls the cook off. The cook could 
have half killed Matt with one finger. 

“ What’s the trouble?” says old Jim. 

“This damn fool partner of yours has 
gone caught a albertross!” says the cook. 
“I’m blamed if I want to sink just for one 
damn fool aboard!” 


He wasn’t the only one that was growl-. 


ing. Everybody knew what bad luck it is 
to bother with an albatross. 

Old Jim, he looks around, slow, at Matt. 

“You ought to know better than that,” 
says he. “ What made you do it?” 

“N-nothing,” says Matt, grouchy. “I 
ain’t hurt it none. It’s none o’ your busi- 
ness, anyway. I’m going to throw it over- 
board again after breakfast.” 

“Tt’s going overboard right now,” says 
old Jim; and before anybody could move, 
he’d grabbed up the bird and swung it over 
the side. 

The next second there was a yell and a 
crash. 

** Damn you, will you leave me be? Will 
you quit butting in?” screams Matt, froth- 
in’ at the mouth. “ You did that because 
you knew I was saving it for her. You're 
jealous, and didn’t want me to do nothin’ 
for her, damn you!” 
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He would have hit old Jim again if we 
hadn’t hauled him back, still raving. 

Old Jim pulls himself up from where he’d 
fallen against the rail. His nose was bleed- 
ing and his lips were cut.* He don’t look 
mad; he just looks terrible sad. 

“ Fifty years—fifty years, almost,” says 
he, low and quiet. “ And, saving when one 
or both of us was drunk, never a blow be- 
twixt us before! I ain’t mad at you, Matt; 
but may the devil take that woman to hell 
with him!” 

“You shut up!” yells Matt. “Tl 
knock the nose plumb off you!” 

“ She ain’t the sort for you, Matt, boy,” 
goes on old Jim. “I know you, Matt. 
We’ve been together all our lives, and she 
ain’t the sort for you.” 

“We'll never be together no more, you 
old fool!” yells Matt. “ God sink me if I 
ever speak to you again as long as I live!” 

By this time the noise had brought the 
mate out and on deck. He comes pushing 
through the crowd. 

“ Here, what’s the row about?” says he. 

When he’d heard about the bird, he was 
mad enough to fight, too. - 

“ You blithering fool!” says he to Matt. 
“ And us with a grand passage so far! I’d 
knock your fool head off if you wasn’t so 
old! You can just lay to it, you'll hit the 
dock so quick at Melbourne your feet ’ll 
hurt for weeks!” 

“TI was going to, anyway,” says Matt. 
He turns up his nose and puffs out his chest. 
“T’m going to get married the day we get 
in,” he says. 

At that all of us let out a roar—all but 
old Jim. He just stood there, wiping the 
blood off his face. 

“ She ain’t the sort for you, Matt,” says 
he again. 

“You go to hell!” says Matt. 

The mate, he looks at the two of .’em and 
grins. 

“So the partnership is on the rocks, is 
it?” says he. “I told you you wouldn’t 
be speaking by time we reached Melbourne 
Heads.” He turns on his heel. “ What I’m 
hoping for now, though, is that that damned 
bird don’t hold us a solid month off Bass 
Strait!” 

V 


THAT very night the wind hauls. Before 
morning the royals were in, and the upper 
topgallants, too, and we were tearing along 
almost southeast, with Bass Strait and Mel- 
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bourne just a few hundred miles off to the 
southwest. The gale was from the south- 
west, and all we could do was to bang along 
through the Tasman Sea. After we’d gone 
way down southeast, we’d come around and 
come back northwest again. 

Round and round we went for almost a 
week. Seven sails we lost, altogether. The 
mate and the crew was so mad at Matt he 
might easily have fallen overboard some 
dark night, if he hadn’t been mighty 
careful about getting near the rail. 

At the end of the week there we were, 
up off Sydney again. We even sighted 
steamers, and the skipper made signal ask- 
ing to be reported; but the wind was still 
southwest, and never no chance to make 
Melbourne against it. 

It grew fiercer than ever, with rain and 
spray, and the night so black with clouds 
it was like the inside of the galley stack. 
The spray and rain made the air as thick 
as pea soup. Nobody saw the steamer that 
hit us until she cut into us square at the 
foremast. 

I was below at the time. The first I 
knew was somebody yelling, and then a 
crash and a jolt, and the lamp went off 
the table and smashed. The next minute 
the roof of the world began caving in on 
top of us. A spar as big as your body came 
end first through the top of the forecastle. 
Then the side of the forecastle house crum- 
pled up like an accordion. 

There were grinding noises and wreckage 
everywhere. Those of us that were in the 
mate’s watch crawled out through a hole 
in the top. We could already hear the 
water running into the Indianola like Ni- 
agara Falls. 

Being by the wind, and hit on the wind- 
ward side like that, we had been lucky. 
Most of the rigging had gone over the side 
clear, instead of coming down on top of 
us, as it would have done if we had been 
knocked through the wind and taken aback. 
Only the spars and broken stuff from the 
foremast had come down on us. It had 
crumpled all that side where the starboard 
watch slept, but the starboard watch had 
been up on deck. It was a God’s mercy. 

When we got out, the steamer had come 
around under our quarter, and was laying 
to, watching us. The second mate had 
grabbed up a bale of waste and some coal 
oil, and had made a big flare. The first 
mate was already busy clearing the port 
boats—the only ones left unbroken. The 


wreckage hanging over the side had made 
a drag in the water, and pulled her around, 
till the port side was now the lee side as 
much as any—-which was lucky, too. 

There wasn’t any doubt what was going 
to happen to the Indianola. She was tak- 
ing in water like a busted gourd. 

“Muster both watches!” yells the old 
man, bringing up his papers and sextant. 
“ We've got to get out of here!” 

They were all there, both watches. The | 
woman, she was there, too, whimpering her 
head off. The cook and the carpenter were 
there, too, and the cabin boy. Then old 
Jim came running up. 

“‘'Where’s Matt?” says he. “ Who’s seen 
Matt?” 

We looked around, and then at one an- 
other. None of us had seen Matt. 

The woman stops her whimpering for a 
second. . 
“ He—he was talking to me by the poop 
just before the collision,” says she. “ He 

went forward.” 

“ Which side—port or starboard?” cried 
old Jim, jerking at her arm. 

“T dunno,” she whispers. Then she be- 
gins shivering. “I’m so scared!” says she, 
grabbing at old Jim. “It’s so dark! Don’t 
leave me! You—you don’t think we'll 
drown, do you?” 

“Oh, shut up!” says old Jim. “I’m 
going after him!” he says suddenly, and 
runs forward, with the mate calling after 
him. 

“ You damn fool!” yells the mate. “ He 
went over the side with the wreckage. I’ve 
been forward, and looked in all the deck 
houses, too. He ain’t nowhere!” 

But old Jim keeps going. The mate turns 
to the skipper. 

“If we don’t get off now, we won’t get 
off at all,” he shouts. “She ain’t going to 
last ten minutes! ” 

We begun to get the boats out. The 
cook, the carpenter, and the port watch was 
to go in the mate’s boat; the woman and 
the rest of ’em was to go with the skipper. 

Over the side went our boat, and we 
managed to get it all clear, though it was a 
close shave for a minute. Once in the water 
and in the lee, though, she rode the waves 
fair enough. 

Then the other boat went in the water, 
and everybody safe in her but the skipper 
and the second mate. They’re standing on 
deck just over us, in the light of the burn- 
ing flare. 
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The skipper was looking away in the 
direction old Jim had gone. He made a 
step as if he was going after him. Just 
then the Indianola gave a wabble and a 
whoosh, The next minute the second mate 
had thrown his arms around the old man, 
dragged him to the side, shoved him into 
the boat, and jumped after him. Their 
boat was close to us, and by the light of 
the flare we could see the skipper struggling 

to get up. 

-  “ T’ve got to go back!” he hollers. ‘“ I’ve 
got to go back! I can’t leave one of my men 
behind!” 

“You shan’t drown yourself like that!” 
says the second mate, still holding on to 
him. ‘“You’ve got a family! Anyway, 
there he is now!” 

Above us, in the light of the flare, we 
could see old Jim. He was leaning over the 
rail, and grinning—grinning! 

“ He’s gone crazy!” says the mate, quick. 
“Pull back a little closer, boys, so he can 
make it.” Then he yells up at old Jim: 
“ Jump!” 

“ Matt, he’s caught under the foremast!” 
yells back old Jim, still grinning. ‘“ He’s 
smashed, but he’s still alive!” 

“You can’t do nothing for him!” howls 
the mate. “ Jump, and we'll pick you up!” 

“His back’s broke, I think,” says old 
Jim, just like he hadn’t heard. 
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“ Hurry, you fool!” yells the mate. “We 
got to get farther clear of her before she 
goes down!” 

But old Jim ain’t looking at him any 
more. He’s looking down into the skip- 
per’s boat. The woman’s in that boat. 

“Why didn’t you wait for him?” he 
yells, grinning at her, too. “ He’s asking 
for ye now. Why didn’t you come back, 
hey?” 

The woman covers her face and ears. 
In our boat the mate cusses again. 

“The ship’s wabbling now!” he yells. 
“¢ Jump, you damn fool! Jump! It’s your 
last chance!” 

But old Jim shakes his head. 

“TI can’t leave Matt,” says he. He 
looked at the mate, and then he laughed 
right out loud. ‘“ Matt’s spoke to me again 
—and we ain’t to Melbourne Heads yet, 
either! I can’t leave Matt!” 

He stepped back a step from the rail, 
just as the Indianola gave a big lurch. 

“Damn it!” yells the mate. “ She’s go- 
ing! Pull away, boys! Pull!” 

We swung to the oars; ‘but we could just 
see old Jim turn, in the light of the flare, 
and start running along the deck. He was 
running forward. : 

Then the Indianola gave one more big 
lurch, one more whoosh—and the flare 
went out for good and all. 





‘CLARINDA SINGS 


WHEN across the pennoned corn 
Gleams the burnished summer morn, 
Then Clarinda sings 
Cheerily, oh, cheerily, 
Like a bird with folded wings 
In the beechen tree. 


And where’er I fare along 
Follows me Clarinda’s song, 
Drifting down the day 
Merrily, oh, merrily, 
And in such a buoyant way 
Stirs the heart of me. 


And when fades the sunset glow 
There’s a tender voice I know 
Lovingly, oh, lovingly 
Lifted in the gloam; 
Tis Clarinda’s! It is she 
Sings my footsteps home. 


Clinton Scollard 





Who Is This Impossible 


Person ? 


THE STORY OF A VERY FORMIDABLE AUNT AND A VERY 
PERSISTENT YOUNG MAN 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


HE up train stopped, a porter sprang 
down the steps with two heavy bags, 
assisted a lady to descend, climbed 

on board again, and he and the train went 
‘off, leaving the lady and the bags there. 
The platform was deserted, shining like a 
treacherous sheet of water beneath the dim 
lamps. The rain fell steadily. It was the 
blackest and most dismal night that ever 
was. 

For some time the lady stood just where 
she had been left, with an annoyed, affront- 
ed expression upon her face, as if she was 
waiting for some one to come and remove 
this unpleasant weather. Nobody came, 
nothing stirred, and she herself was strange- 
ly inactive. 

Did she look like a submissive or help- 
less creature? On the contrary, she was a 
portly, white-haired lady, dressed in black 
of a somewhat majestic style, and not only 
her face, but the set of her plump shoul- 
ders and even the jet ornament on her 
toque, seemed to be alive with energy and 
resolution. 

Yet she did not move. She turned her 
head to the north—rain and darkness were 
there. She turned it to the south — the 
same thing. Behind her she knew there 
was nothing but the railway track; so, with 
a sigh, she picked up the bags and went on 
toward the waiting room. 

Then, had there been any one there to 
see, the secret of her reluctance to move 
would have been revealed. This imposing 
and dignified lady, whose very glance was 
a rebuke to frivolity, had nevertheless one 
outrageous vanity—she would wear shoes 
that were too small for her. 

Setting down the bags, she turned the 


handle of the door, and it was locked. 
Through the glass she could see into the 
dimly lit room, where there were plenty of | 
benches upon which a sufferer might rest. 
Exasperated, she rattled the knob and 
rapped upon the glass, but all in vain. 
Picking up the bags again, she made her 
way painfully to the end of the platform, 
to see what she could see. 

The town of Binnersville, however, was 
one of those illogical towns which are al- 
most invisible from their own proper rail- 
way stations. There lay before her a for- 
lorn and lifeless street lined with small 
shops, all tight shut, and not a human be- 
ing in sight. 

Her sharp eyes, however, caught sight 
of something very welcome. At the end of 
the street, standing before a faintly illumi- 
nated drug store, there was a real, civilized 
taxi. With all the speed possible to her 
she went toward it, to seize it before it 
could vanish. ° 

The street was slippery, the bags were 
heavy, and the portly lady in her little . 
high-heeled shoes made a dangerous prog- 
ress. Nevertheless, she got there. Seeing 
no driver where a driver should have been, 
and being a woman of enterprise and re- 
source, she set down her bags, leaned across 
the seat, and blew the horn three or four 
times—great, loud squawks that resounded 
startlingly through the night. 

At once the door of the drug store 
opened, and a young man appeared on the 
threshold. 

“Kindly take me to No. 93 Sloan 
Street,” said the portly, white-haired lady. 

“ But I’m not the driver,” said the young 
man, 
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‘“‘ Then kindly call the driver!” said she. 

Opening the door of the cab, she man- 
aged, with considerable effort, to shove one 
of her bags inside. The young man was 
there to help her with the other. 

“ The driver’s in the shop,” he explained, 
“ getting something taken out of his eye; 
but—” 

“‘ Be good enough to tell him I am wait- 
ing,” said she. 

“ He'll be along in a minute, and then 
he can take us both to—”’ 

“* Pardon me!” said the portly lady, in a 
perfectly awful voice. 

The young man seemed a little taken 
aback. She was now settled inside the cab, 
and he was standing outside in the rain. 
It was very dark, and they could not see 
each other; but so expressive was her voice 
that he fancied he knew how she looked. 

“T shall instruct the driver to return 
here for you, if you wish,” said she. 

“ But, you see,” said the young man, 
quite good-humoredly, “ I had engaged this 
cab. It’s late, and the weather’s bad, and 
I’m going in your direction. We can—” 

“Pardon me! I cannot consent to that.” 

“What?” persisted the young man. 
“ Why not?” 

“Tt is not my custom to encourage 
chance acquaintances,” replied she. “ If 
you insist upon getting in, I shall get out.” 

“But look here!” protested the young 
man. (<3 ey 

She was already struggling with the han- 
dle of the door. 

“ Very well!” he said curtly. “ Ill go!” 

As he turned, he saw the driver coming 
out of the shop, holding a handkerchief to 
his eye. 

“ This lady wants to go to No. 93 Sloan 
Street,” said he. ‘“ Oh, never mind me!” 

And he set off on foot up the hilly street, 
in the pelting rain. The portly, white- 
haired lady watched him go. 

“T cannot,” she said, half aloud, “ en- 
courage chance acquaintances — especially 
on Lynn’s account.” 


II 


For years the house at 93 Sloan Street 
had -displayed a sign announcing that it 
was “to let or for sale,” and these words 
might as well have been followed by “ take 
it or leave it,” for that was the owner’s 
attitude. 


It was a hopeless house, dark, damp, and ~ 


badly arranged, standing in a garden where 
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enormous old trees cast so dense a shade 
over the front lawn that not even grass 
would thrive. As for the back garden, only 
the queerest, most obstinate, ancient shrubs 
were there, huddled against the side fence, 
because anything less tenacious was inevi- 
tably carried away by the river in its an- 
nual spring flood. 

Just now the river was low, dolloping 
along dejectedly between its brown and un- 
interesting banks. Everything was brown 
—the water, the bare trees, the fields, the 
road in front, and No. 93 itself. Altogether 
the breath of life had gone out of Sloan 
Street, and to any one coming down from 
the sunny, breezy hilltop it seemed a sorry 
spectacle. 

Some one had come down from the hill- 
top this morning—a brisk, neat little red- 
haired lady. She came smartly along the 
road to No. 93, pushed open the gate, and 
walked up the garden path. She saw the 
portly, white-haired lady standing on the 
veranda, looking down the road. 

“ Good morning!” said the visitor. “ I’m 
your neighbor, Mrs. Aldrich.” 

She waited at the foot of the steps, be- 
cause she thought she would not go up on 
the veranda until she was invited. Well, 
she never was invited. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
she asked, with honest and neighborly good 
will. 

The portly lady looked down at her as 
if doubtful whether such a creature could 
really exist. 

“ Thank you, there is not,” she said. 

Mrs. Aldrich was greatly taken aback. 

“T thought perhaps—” she began, in a 
tone not quite so neighborly, but the other 
interrupted. 

“ Very good of you, I’m sure; but I shall 
do very well, thank you.” 

That last “thank you ” seemed capable 
of lifting Mrs. Aldrich out of the garden 
all by itself. 

“T wouldn’t set foot in that place again,” 
she declared, “if she begged me on her 
knees!” 

This declaration was addressed to her 
nephew, Jerry Sargent. She had made it 
before, to her husband and to a neighbor 
or so, but she found special pleasure in 
telling things to Jerry, for the strange rea- 
son that he never agreed with her. She 
was a shrewd, sensible, rather peppery little 
woman. She had been his guardian when 
he was younger, and she still interfered 











pretty considerably in his affairs—which 
he good-humoredly permitted. 

“Tf you could have seen the way she 
looked at me!” she went on. “As if I 
were a—a toad!” 

“T know,” replied Jerry. ‘I didn’t see 
her, but I heard her, and I know the sort 
of look that would go with that tone. ‘ Who 
is that impossible person?’ She told me she 
didn’t encourage chance acquaintances, and 
it looks as if she meant it!” 

‘“‘T should have made her get out of that 
taxi and walk—in the rain!” cried Mrs. 
Aldrich, who had been informed of the epi- 
sode of the previous night. 

“Of course you would,” her nephew 
agreed, with a grin. “I know you! And 
you’d have called her names out of the 
window as you passed her, wouldn’t you? 
But I’m much milder. I was ashamed of 
being a chance acquaintance, anyhow. It 
didn’t seem respectable.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t take everything so 
lightly!” complained Mrs. Aldrich, but she 
didn’t mean it. The thing she loved best in 
her nephew was his careless and generous 
good humor, his utter lack of malice or re- 
sentment. ‘“ You ought to have more pride, 
Gerald, than to allow yourself to be tram- 
pled on.” 

He rose to his feet, and stood looking 
down at her with an expression of great 
severity; and though his aunt knew it to 
be assumed, she thought it very becoming 
to his face. A big, handsome fellow he was, 
with the gray eyes and black hair and all 
the wit and charm and grace of his blessed 
mother, and all the energy and practical 
good sense of his father. A good man of 
business he was, but into the dullest matter 
of routine, into the most trifling details of 
everyday life, he brought his own sort of 
laughing romance. 

“Very well, madam!” said he. “ You’re 
disappointed in me because I’ve let myself 
be trampled on. Now you'll see what I can 
do when my pride is roused!” 

“ Jerry, you ridiculous boy!: Where are 
you going?” 

“Down to No. 93,” said he. ‘“ The 
turning worm! Good-by!” 

And off he went, down the hill, whistling 
as he walked. 

Til 


WitHout the slightest hesitation Jerry 
opened the garden gate, went up the path 
and up the steps, and rang the bell. At 
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least, he imagined that he rang the bell, 
but as a matter of fact he did nothing ex- 
cept turn a handle which was connected 
with nothing. After two or three attempts 
he began to suspect this, and knocked in- 
stead, which soon brought some one run- 
ning along the hall to open the door, 

He was astounded—not because it was 
a girl, and not because she was pretty. He 
had seen pretty girls before, and knew that 
they were likely to crop up anywhere; but 
this girl had exactly the sort of prettiness 
he had been looking for and waiting for so 
long that he had almost given up hope of 
finding it. 

She was tall, slender, dark-browed, so 
gracious and serene, with lovely, fragile 
hands; and her eyes! They were black 
eyes, so clear, so quiet, so luminous and un- 
troubled! It didn’t make the least differ- 
ence that she was wearing a gingham apron 
and carried a rolling pin under her arm. 
She was matchless, she was incomparable, 
in her was personified all the romance left 
in the world. 

“ Did you—” she began, and hesitated. 
“ Are you—” 

“T thought—” he answered, still a little 
dazzled. “ That is, I thought maybe—” 

It was this tremendously important and 
significant conversation that the portly, 
white-haired lady interrupted. She ap- 
peared suddenly in the background, and 
regarded them with severe astonishment. 

“Are you the plumber?” she inquired 
of Jerry, raising her eyebrows. “ Run 
away, Lynn!” 

“T don’t think so,” he answered absent- 
ly, because he was watching Lynn “run 
away ” as slowly as any healthy human be- 
ing could well move. 

“Indeed!” said she, 
should be here.” 

The inference evidently was that Jerry 
Sargent should have been the plumber. 

“No,” he added, with a smothered sigh. 
“‘T just stopped in to see if there was any- 
thing you wanted done.” 

“There are several things that I want 
done,” she replied; “ but I trust I shall be 
able to find the proper workmen to do 
them. I need a plumber and a carpenter. 
Are you a carpenter?” 

Now Jerry knew very well that she knew 
he wasn’t a carpenter, and that she simply 
wished to be obnoxious. On the spur of 
the moment, looking steadily at her, he 
answered: 


“The plumber 
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“Yes, I am. Any little odd jobs you’d 
like done?” 

She returned his glance with one quite 
as steady. 

“ There are,” she said. 

With that, he promptly took off his coat, 
and she, equally determined to see the thing 
through, led him into the dismal front 
room. 

“T want shelves put up,” said she. 
“Three rows—on this wall. There are 
boards in the cellar for that purpose.” 

Fortunately Jerry was by nature 
“handy,” and in his younger days had had 
much experience in building chicken houses 
and rabbit hutches and such things. With 
the calmest air in the world he set to work, 
wondering for what possible reason she 
could want a triple row of enormous shelves. 
For some time the portly lady watched 
him, but that didn’t worry him, for he felt 
sure that she knew even less than he did 
about putting up shelves; and at last she 
went away. 

When he was alone, he couldn’t help 
laughing. It might have ended that way, 
with Jerry thinking the whole thing a 
rather idiotic joke, in which he was getting 
somewhat the worst of it, if something had 
not happened to change the aspect of the 
situation. 

He was hammering away at a bracket 
which would—he hoped—support one end 
of one of those monster shelves, when he 
heard a light footstep behind him. He 
turned and saw the incomparable girl. 

She smiled in her serious way, and Jerry 
tried to look equally serious, but did not 
succeed very well. In the first place, it 
wasn’t natural to him to be serious, and, in 
the second place, he was extraordinarily 
pleased to see the incomparable girl again. 
He couldn’t help fancying that she shared 
at least a little in his delight. 

Anyhow, she was very friendly toward 
this strange carpenter. She asked him if 
he needed anything else for his work. He 
thanked her earnestly and said that he did 
not. Then she advanced a little farther 
into the room, and laid one of her slender 
little hands on the boards standing against 
the wall. 

“Is the work very hard?” she asked. 

“No,” said Sargent. “I like it—very 
much!” 

There was a long silence. She was still 
standing beside the boards, running her 
delicate fingers along the edges, with her 
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eyes thoughtfully downcast. The shifting 
sunshine, filtering through the leafy 
branches outside, threw a wondrous light 
upon her gleaming dark hair and her pale, 
clear features. Somehow it hurt Jerry to 
look at her. There was something about 


her, some intangible shadow over her young 


face, which made him feel sure that she 
had endured much, and had endured it with 
fortitude and courage. 

“The poor little thing!” he thought. 
“Shut up here in this dismal hole, with 
that dragon! Oh, the poor, poor little 
thing!” 

He suddenly realized that he was in his 
shirt sleeves. With a hasty apology, he 
put on his coat. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m not really 
a carpenter.” 

“IT knew you weren't,” said she. “I 
knew you were—well, I mean, I knew you 
weren’t.” 

Another silence. 

“Would you like a cup of tea?” she 
asked. “I’d be—oh!” 

“*What’s the matter?” cried Jerry. 

“‘ Nothing,” she answered, but he saw 
her pull a handkerchief out of her pocket 
and wrap her hand in it. 

“ Let me see!” he commanded. 

“ Really it’s nothing,” she protested; 
“only a splinter from those boards. I 
should have known better.” 

Well, splinters ought to be taken out, 
lest they fester; and it was the most natural 
thing in the world for Jerry to insist upon 
performing the operation. She fetched a 
needle, and he burned the point in the 
flame of a match, and grasped her injured 
hand firmly. 

He hadn’t realized what it would mean. 
The splinter was long and deeply embed- 
ded, and he could not help hurting her. 
She winced and bit her lip. When at last 
the heartbreaking job was done, his face 
was quite pale. He still held her hand, and 
was looking at her with the most miserable 
contrition; but she smiled. 

“You mustn’t be so silly!” she said. 
“It’s really—” 

“Lynn!” said an awful voice. 

Lynn, suddenly growing very red, es- 
caped at once, and Jerry saw her no more 
that day. 

He would perfectly well endure being 
called a plumber, a carpenter, and a chance 
acquaintance, but he could not endure this. 
He no longer wished to laugh, he no longer 
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saw this thing as a joke. On the contrary, 
he was immeasurably offended by the sus- 
picious and scornful glare he got from the 
portly, white-haired lady. 


IV 


NEXT morning the postman delivered a 
letter at No. 93, addressed to Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Journay, who was none other than 
the portly lady. 

Dear Mapam: 

In order to avoid a misunderstanding which has 
often been a cause for dissatisfaction in our ten- 
ants, we beg to call your attention to that clause 
in your lease which restrains the tenant from 
driving any nails into the walls, or in any way 
defacing or marring the walls or woodwork of 
the premises. 

Trusting that you find the house entirely as 
represented, 

Very truly yours, 
Cooper & Cooper, Agents. 


** Humph!” said she, very much taken 
aback. 

Lynn looked up from her breakfast. 

“What is it, auntie?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” - said the other calmly. 
“Simply one of the necessary annoyances 
of a business career.” 

She was prepared to say a good deal 
more than that to a certain person. She 
was by no means stupid. She put two and 
two together, and chalked up a mighty 
black four against that fraudulent carpen- 
ter. He was the talebearer. Very well— 
only wait until he presented himself again! 

In the meantime the indomitable woman 
finished the carpentering herself. The 
noise of the hammering made her very 
nervous, but she made up her mind to defy 
Cooper & Cooper if they should appear. 
She had to have those shelves, and she 
would have them. 

That afternoon a man came by, asking 
for work. He said he was a gardener; and 
after Mrs. Journay had cross-examined him 
until he was reduced to an abject condition, 
and she felt sure he was no spy, she set him 
to work. 

The next morning she had another letter 
from Cooper & Cooper, pointing out to her 
that it was strictly prohibited to tenants 
to remove shrubs in the garden, to lop off 
branches from trees, or in any way to mar 
or deface the garden. 

This time she wrote a tart answer, re- 
marking that the garden was in a lament- 
able condition which no one could deface 
or mar, that the branches lopped away had 








house, and that she would really be justi 


fied in sending the landlord a bill for this © 3 


work. Nevertheless, she did not employ — 
the gardener again. 


For a few days she and her niece were © 
invisibly busy within the house, but at last, 7 
one bright morning, they came out with a— 
ladder, which Mrs. Journay held while © 
Lynn climbed up it and hung out a glitter- ~ 


ing gilt signboard, lettered in black: 


YE OLDE NEW ENGLAND BOX SHOPPE © 


The sign shone in the sun like a war- | 
rior’s shield. The two women regarded it ~ 


with pride and pleasure. 


“I believe the customers will begin com- 4 : 


ing to-morrow,” said the elder. 


But the first thing to come the next day 3 


was a letter from Cooper & Cooper. 
Dear Mapam: 


It has no doubt escaped your notice that the q 
premises at 93 Sloan Street are upon highly re- 4 
stricted property, which restrictions forbid the ~ 
use of the house or grounds for any business | 





«i 


purpose. You will find this covered in the fifth = 
section of your lease, any violation of which, if ~ 


willfully persisted in, renders the contract null and “3 


void. 
Very truly yours, 
Cooper & Cooper, Agents. 


“Let ’em!” she cried aloud, dismayed, — 


but valiant as ever. 
“ What is it, auntie?” inquired Lynn. 
“ Never mind, my dear!” said the other. 


“ You go on painting your boxes, and I'll , 


attend to the business arrangements.” 


Mrs. Journay spoke in her usual confi- ~ 


dent manner, but at heart she was alarmed 


and not at all certain as to what she ought 


to do. She was certain, however, that her — : 


niece must not be worried by these unex- 
pected developments. To protect Lynn was 


her chief duty on earth, and her chief pleas-  * 


ure, too. Terrible as she might be to others, 
to Lynn she was never anything but kind 


and generous and affectionate, in her au- — 


gust fashion. 

“ T’d rather know, auntie,” insisted Lynn. 
“T think I really ought to know. We’re 
partners, aren’t we?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Journay. 
know that, but—” 

“We can’t carry on our business,” Lynn 


“Yes I 


continued, “unless we both know every- a 


thing about it—can we, darling?” 

She was now standing behind her aunt’s 
chair, resting her soft cheek against that 
imposing coiffure. Mrs. Journay frowned. 
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“Tt doesn’t seem necessary,” she said. 
She was already conquered, however. 
' To tell the truth, her serious and quiet 
"niece had always been able to wind Mrs. 
_ Journay around her little finger. 


—  “TLet me see the letter, auntie dear!” said 
She did see it, and the two former ones. 

““Tt’s that man!” declared Mrs. Journay. 
“ There’s no possible doubt of it. He came 
here to spy. Some one sent him. My 


' theory is that some one knew we were go- 


ing to start this shop, and, fearing the com- 
petition, determined to drive us out!” 

Lynn stood looking down at the letter 
with a curious expression. 

“T see!” she said. 

From her face one might imagine that 
whatever it was she saw gave her very lit- 
tle pleasure. 

' They were both silent for a time, with 
’ their meager little breakfast forgotten be- 


| tween them. They had always been more 
| or less poor, but never in this way. Until 
' recently they had lacked neither dignity 
- nor comfort. They had had their friends 
'_ and their little diversions, and a cozy sort 
_ of existence, until something happened. It 


doesn’t much matter what the catastrophe 
was. The important fact is that their small 
income vanished, and here they were, gal- 
lantly prepared to make a new one for 


themselves. 


And was this enterprise, into which the 
very last of their savings had gone, to be 
wrecked by Cooper & Cooper? Mrs. Jour- 
. nay would not permit it. Often in the past, 
when she had coldly ignored people, such 
people had disappeared from her sight— 
beneath the surface of the earth, for all she 
knew; and she decided to try this on Coop- 
er & Cooper. She would scornfully ignore 
them. The shop should go on—it must! 

She was about to say this aloud, when 
Lynn began to speak. 

“ Auntie dear,” she said, “let’s give it 
up!” ; 

“Lynn! I am surprised!” 

“Yes!” Lynn went on, with a sort of 
vehemence. “Let’s give this up and go 
away from here.” 

“Lynn! Your boxes! The beautiful 
boxes you’ve painted!” 

“T’d like,” said Lynn, “ to see them all 
sailing down the river! Oh, auntie, do let’s 
go away! I hate this house and this place 
and—we’ll go back to Philadelphia, and 
I'll take a position in an office, and—” 
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The girl stopped short at the sight of 
her aunt’s face. 

“ Oh, my dear!” she cried. “I didn’t 
really mean that! No—we’ll stay here, of 
course, and we’ll make a wonderful success 
of the shop.” 

She sat on the arm of her aunt’s chair, 
and they talked with enthusiasm of their 
dazzling future; but they didn’t look at 
each other—not once. They talked, they 
even laughed, and after breakfast they went 
about busily preparing for customers; but 
all the time there lay over them the black 
shadow of this persecution. Why should 
any one wish them ill? 

“T’d really be glad to go,” thought Mrs. 
Journay, “if it weren’t for Lynn; but I 
can’t and won’t have Lynn working in an 
office. Ill make this—this disgusting shop 
a success!” 

Lynn went on painting boxes all the 
morning. 

“He was the only one who knew about 
the shelves,” she said to herself. “ Out of 
petty, despicable spite against poor auntie, 
he went off and told the agents; and after 
he’d been so—not that I care, though. I 
knew all the time that he was one of those 
men who always—who always pretend to— 
to like people!” 

Still, in spite of not caring in the least, 
it seemed to her that this incident was hard- 
er to bear than all her other misfortunes— 
harder to bear than exile from her old home 
and her old friends, than her desperate 
anxiety about money, or than the frightful 
tedium of painting boxes. | 

“ Because it’s such a humiliation,” she 
explained to herself. 

The admiration of young men was cer- 
tainly no new thing to Lynn, but that a 
man should look at her like that, should 
speak as he had spoken, and then so basely 
betray her aunt and herself— 

Her cheeks burned with just anger, or 
perhaps with shame, that even for a mo- 
ment she should have thought so well of 
him. 

V 


No one came to molest them that day, 
or the next, or all that week, or that month, 
but this good fortune was counterbalanced 
by the fact that no customers came, either. 

Mrs. Journay and her niece took turns 
in attending to the shop with the regularity 
of deck officers standing watch; and, hav- 
ing once arranged a schedule, they were 
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afraid to depart from it, for fear of admit- 
ting in any way that trade was not brisk. 
Lynn went on and on painting boxes, be- 
cause, in the first place, they had a large 
stock to be painted, and, in the second 
place, she had nothing else to do; but the 
dismalness of sitting in that big, dim room, 
to see the boxes piling up on the shelves, 
and to make calculations which showed that 
the money decreased even faster than the 
boxes increased, was not a life to give ani- 
mation to a girl, or comfort to an elderly 
lady. 

Indeed, the only thing that supported 
them was their splendid, ridiculous Journay 
fortitude and obstinacy. They had gone 
into this thing without help or advice. 
They wouldn’t ask help or advice now, and 
they wouldn’t complain. 

It was Lynn’s turn in the shop that after- 
noon. She sat there behind a long table on 
which were a tin cash box, wrapping paper, 
twine, and a pile of pretty little blue cards 
on which was printed: 

Ye Otpe New Encianp Box SHoppe—Hand- 
decorated gift boxes for all purposes—Chests made 
to order. 

She was sewing, but when she heard a 
step on the veranda she hid the sewing in 
a drawer and began to write busily on a 
pad. The front door was open, and the 
customer entered the room. Lynn looked 
up with an alert, businesslike expression— 
and it was that man! 

“T’ve been away,” he began eagerly. 
“ Otherwise—” He stopped short, looking 
at Lynn. “ Is anything wrong?” he asked. 

“No,” she said evenly. 

For an instant her clear eyes rested on 
his face, and then they glanced away, as if 
he wasn’t worth regarding. She was not 
rude, or scornful, or awe-inspiring like her 
aunt, but her attitude was unmistakable. 

“T’ll have to ask you to excuse me,” she 
said politely. “I’m busy this morning.” 

Rising, she moved toward the door. 

“No!” he cried. ‘“ Please wait! Please 
tell me what’s the matter! Every minute 
I’ve been away, I’ve been thinking of get- 
ting back and seeing you again. I—please 
don’t go! Just tell me!” 

“T have nothing to tell you,” said Lynn, 
with energy. “I have nothing to say to 
you at all, except that I’d appreciate it if 
you wouldn’t come again.” 

Then she vanished. Before Jerry had 
recovered himself, he was confronted by his 
mortal enemy, Mrs. Journay. 


“ Kindly send your bill for the carpenter 
work you did,” said she, “ and it will bes 
attended to promptly. ¥ 

He tried a smile. ; 

“ That was just a little neighbcrly serv- ; 
ice—” he began. 

“‘T prefer not to accept it as such,” she 
interrupted. 

“Well, I prefer not to send bills,” said 4 
he, resolutely good-humored. ‘“ If you'll: 
allow me, I’ll introduce myself—” 3 

“T do not allow you.’ ; 

“T’m sorry,” he replied firmly, “ but it’ 3 
time it was done. I’m Mr. Sargent, your’ 
landlord.” 

This was a blow to stagger Mrs. Jour- 
nay, but she rallied superbly. 

“Indeed!” said she. “ Now I see it all! 
Very well, call your Cooper & Cooper to 5 
put us out. Let them— 

“ But there’s no question of that!” he 
protested. ‘I’m only too glad—” She 
really was magnificent! 

“ I refuse to be under obligations to | 
you,” she said. “ Your agents may forbid 
me to do such and such a thing, and I shall © 
do it. I defy them. I defy you. I intend = 
to continue in this course until I am forci- ~ 
bly ejected. Instruct your Cooper & Coop- — 
er to that effect. I do not recognize you!” ~ 


VI 


THIs was ordinary rain. From a sullen © 
sky it came driving down like a sheet of |] 
fine wires, digging into the sodden ground, | 
dashing on the roof, beating down the tiny ~ 
new leaves on the trees, riddling the muddy ~ 
water of the now hurrying river. This was © 
the worst of three rainy days, and the house ~ 
on Sloan Street was in a sad state. There = 
was water in the cellar, there were spots of © 
mold on the walls, and everywhere there ~ 
was a most miserable, dank, bleak chill, © 
which even these two resolutely cheerful © 
women could not ignore. They did not ap- = 
pear to relish their breakfast. % 

“ J—” began Mrs. Journay, and, for the — 
first time since Lynn had known her, she 
visibly hesitated. “If you can look after 
the shop alone,” she said, “ I’d like to—to 
—attend to some business.” 

Now, if she had not been so intent upon 
her own duplicity, Mrs. Journay would 
have observed that Lynn’s conduct was un- 
usual. The girl showed no surprise at her 
aunt’s singular decision to go out in such 
weather. On the contrary, she seemed re- 
lieved and pleased. 
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“T don’t mind at all,” she replied. “ Not 
a bit! I—not a bit!” 

a So Mrs. Journay put on an old raincoat 
© with capes, and a hat that was good enough 
» for the rain, and her overshoes, and set off. 

Lynn, watching that erect and imposing 
figure tramping through the mud of Sloan 
Street, took out a handkerchief and cried 
into it for a good ten minutes. She planned 
treachery that day. She had made a secret 
appointment with a wholesaler who would, 
she hoped, buy all those boxes for a lump 
sum, and thus put an end to some of their 
financial difficulties—and also to the shop. 

Fortunate that she did not suspect her 
aunt’s errand! Even Mrs. Journay, with 
her unconquerable spirit, was very, very 
' unhappy that morning. 
| “But,” she said to herself, “ there 

wouldn’t have been enough to pay that man 
his rent on the 1st of next month, and that 
I could not bear!” 

She, too, had renounced the shop, and 
intended to tell Lynn so in the evening. 

In the meantime, on she pressed. The 
mud was slippery, the rain disconcerted her 
by beating in her face, and her shoes were 
even more uncomfortable when worn with 
rubbers. What was worse, her way lay 
uphill, and up a mighty steep hill at that, 
and she had a heavy heart to carry with 
| her. She turned her ankle rather painfully, 

- the top button burst off her raincoat—she 
breathed so hard—and the rain ran down 
her neck. Still, as was her admirable way, 
she reached her goal. At last she stood 
upon the summit of the hill, and though to 
be sure she did not cry “ Excelsior!” she 
felt a little like that. 

She turned for a last glance behind her. 
There lay Sloan Street far below, and No. 
93 was plainly visible in every detail. She 
sighed sternly, faced her destiny again, and 
turned in at the gate of a fine stone house 
before her. She rang the bell. 

“Mrs. Aldrich?” said she to the maid, 
and presented her card. 

She was asked to step into the music 
room, but would not. She was too wet. 
She would stand in the hall; and there Mrs. 
Aldrich found her when she descended. 

Now Mrs. Aldrich, when she saw that 
card, had meant to treat Mrs. Journay as 
Mrs. Journay had treated her; but it was 
impossible. In the first place, Mrs. Aldrich 
was not capable of a majestic manner. She 
was peppery and sharp, sometimes, but 
never hoity-toity. In the second place, 
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the caller looked so forlorn and tired and 
wet that all her rancor vanished. She held 
out her hand with a smile and a friendly 
greeting. 

“ Pardon me,” replied Mrs. Journay, in 
the most frigid tone she had ever used. “I 
fear you mistake my purpose. I have 
come ” — here she opened her purse and 
took out a bit torn from a newspaper—“ I 
have come to apply for this position as 
cook.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Aldrich. 

“If the position is not filled, I believe 
I have at least some of the qualifications 
you desire. I understand cookery in all its 
branches. I am honest, clean, and strictly 
sober.” 

This was awful! This was intolerable! 

“Oh, but, my dear Mrs. Journay!” cried 
Mrs. Aldrich, immeasurably distressed. “I 
—don’t you see? I can’t! Let’s sit down 
and—” 

“Thank you,” interrupted the other. 
“Then I must apply to the next place on 
my list.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Aldrich, for she 
could not endure the thought of Mrs. Jour- 
nay going out into the rain again, and 
tramping about, looking for a position as 
cook. She could not endure to see this 
magnificent creature so humbled. “ Can’t 
—something else be done?” she asked. 

“ Thank you, it cannot.” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Aldrich, “ if you real- 
ly feel that you must, then please stay here 
with me.” 

“Thank you. I shall ask you to allow 
me to use the telephone for the purpose of 
sending a message to my niece. May I 
safély say that I shall return to her at ten 
o’clock this evening?” 

“Oh, much earlier! 
like!” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mrs. Journay, “ but 
I believe I understand the requirements of 
such a position.” 


Whenever you 


VII 


“THe dam has burst,” said old Mr. 
Cooper. 

He made this melodramatic announce- 
ment with great calm, because it was a very 
unimportant dam, and not likely to evoke 
much excitement; but Jerry Sargent, his 
employer, sprang to his feet. — 

“What?” he cried. “ Elliot’s dam? 
Then Sloan Street must be under water!” 
“T’m afraid so,” said Cooper, somewhat 
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“ Oh, please come back!” she cried. 4 


startled; “but No. 93 is the only house 
there that’s tenanted, and I didn’t imagine 
you’d be much upset about them.” 

He was still more startled by the expres- 
sion he now saw upon Sargent’s usually 
good-humored face. 

“What do you mean by supposing 
that?” thundered Jerry. “On the con- 

they’re—they’re special tenants. 
They—” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Cooper, “ you see, in 
view of the correspondence we had with 
them—” 

“What correspondence?” 

““Why, those letters that Mrs. Aldrich 
directed us to send while you were away. 
You distinctly said we were to take direc- 
tions from her in your absence.” 

“* Let me see those letters!” 

Mr. Cooper produced them. Mr. Sar- 
gent read them. 

“It’s an outrage!” shouted Jerry. “ It’s 
persecution! It’s—” 


He flung himself into his overcoat, 
jammed a felt hat well down on his head, 
and started out, slamming the office door 
behind him. His roadster stood at the 
curb. He got in, started off with a jerk, 


and went down the street, around the cor- 
ner, and out into the road that led to Sloan 
Street from the town. It was a good road, 
and he took advantage of it. He turned 
another corner, and Sloan Street lay before 
him at the foot of the hill. 

Oh, Sloan Street was under water, sure 
enough! It was, in fact, a shallow stream, 
moving sluggishly. It was certainly not 
more than six inches deep, and there was 
no danger, visible or implied; yet to Sar- 
gent it was horrible, that sullen, muddy 
stream, under the merciless downpour of 
rain, with stanch old No. 93 standing there 
among the tossing, dripping branches of the 
trees. 

He left his car, ran down the hill, and 
splashed into the water, ankle deep. His 
feet sank into the mud, the rain beat in his 
face, but he bent his head and floundered 
on, the slowness of his progress putting him 
into a dogged fury. He wanted to get there 
at once, to explain. 

He stumbled over something, fell to his 
knees, and lost his hat while regaining his 
feet. He wiped his rain-blurred eyes with 
a muddy sleeve, and went on. 

“Mr. Sargent! Mr. Sa-argent!” 

_ He stopped, turned, and saw Lynn stand- 
ing on the hill he had recently left. 


“ Please, Mr. Sargent!” 


He did come back, and stood before her. © 
“T had to come,” he said, “to tell you ~ 
that I didn’t know anything about those ~ 
I never ~ 


letters from Cooper & Cooper. 
heard of them till to-day.” 


Never in his life had he imagined thata ~ 
girl could look like this. Her hair lay dank — 
across her forehead, giving to her glowing ~ 
face an adorably childlike look. Her dark ~ 
lashes were wet, and were like rays about ~ 
her clear eyes; and the kindness, the heav- ~ 
The poor fel- — 
low had positively no idea that she was a © 
forlorn, bedraggled little object. There he ~ 


enly kindness of her regard! 


stood, looking up at her, and she looked at 
him, and tears came into her eyes. 

“ Don’t!” he cried. 

“ But you don’t know!” she said. 


She meant that he didn’t know how ~ 
splendid and gallant and handsome he ap-. ~ 
peared, bareheaded in the rain, with a great ~ 


streak of mud across his face, and how 
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deeply touched she was by his coming ~ 


through a flood to explain about the letters; 
and of course she didn’t wish him to know. 
‘“‘ [—my boxes!” she said, by way of ex- 


plaining the tears. “ I’ve been into the city 4 


to see a wholesaler, and he’s bought them 
all. I had them all on the dining room 
floor, ready to pack, and I’m afraid—” 
“ ll see what I can do,” said Sargent. 
“No! No! Mr. Sargent, come out of 
that water!” said she sternly. “ It doesn’t 
matter!” 
“Tt does,” said he. ‘“ Wait here!” 
Off he splashed again. 


No. 93 was built on the side of a little 4 


slope. The front door was reached by a 
flight of steps, but the back door was level 
with the garden, and Jerry knew very well 
that the house must be filled with water. 
He kicked open the gate, made his way 
along the path and up the steps to the ve- 
randa, and put the pass key he carried with 
him into the lock. 

The key- turned readily, but the door 
would not open. He pushed his hardest. 
At last he drew off a little and crashed 
against the door with his shoulder. - Then 
it opened, and a great flood of water, 
dammed up inside, came rolling down the 
steps in a cascade. Suddenly something 
heavy, borne on the swift-moving current, 
struck Jerry on the shins, knocked him 
backward, and, sailing on, struck him vio- 
lently on the head. The chill, muddy water 
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rolled over him, but he was as indifferent 
to it as the fleet of hand-decorated boxes 
that went down the front steps with him. 


VIII 


Mrs. ALpDRICH and Mrs. Journay sat in 
the kitchen, side by side, on two straight- 
backed chairs. They had just had a quar- 
rel, due to Mrs. Journay’s obstinately re- 
fusing to eat her lunch with Mrs. Aldrich 


' _and insisting upon having it in the kitchen. 


In the course of this quarrel Mrs. Aldrich 
had explosively confessed that it was she 
_ who had ordered the Cooper & Cooper let- 
ters sent, and who had observed from her 
hilltop all that went on below. 

“ Because I didn’t like the way you 
treated my nephew,” she explained. ‘“ Can 
you forgive me for that?” 

“TI can,” said Mrs. Journay, calmly. “I 


| should have felt the same, if it had been 


my nephew.” 

“Then,” said Mrs, Aldrich triumphant- 
ly, “if you really do forgive me, the least 
you can do is to come in and have lunch 
with me decently!” 

But Mrs. Journay would not, so Mrs. 
Aldrich had sent away the two servants 
and eaten there in the kitchen with Mrs. 
Journay. In the beginning both of them 
were very angry, but they became more and 
more friendly every minute. They had a 
great deal to talk about—they had Lynn 
and Jerry to talk about. 

“ Jerry tells me that your niece is a 
charming girl,” said Mrs. Aldrich. “ He’s 
talked about her incessantly ever since he 
first saw her; and it isn’t like Jerry to be so 
enthusiastic.” ; 

“She is a charming girl,” replied Mrs. 
Journay complacently; “and as for your 
nephew—” 

The front doorbell rang, and Mrs. Al- 
drich went to open the door. Mrs. Journay 
sat where she was. 
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“ Jerry!” she heard Mrs. Aldrich cry in 
a tone of fright. 

“Don’t worry!” answered a cheerful 
voice which Mrs, Journay recognized with- 
out difficulty. ‘“ It’s only a scratch; but— 
this is Miss Journay. She saved my life!” 

“Oh!” protested Lynn. “Really I 
didn’t!” 

Mrs. Journay then entirely forgot her po- 
sition, and hurried into the hall. There she 
saw that man, with a bandage around his 
head, and Lynn standing beside him. 

“ Auntie!” cried Lynn, amazed. “ You 
here?” 

“Why not?” inquired Mrs. Journay. “I 
might ask why you are here!” 

“Mr. Sargent got hurt trying to save 
my boxes,” Lynn explained anxiously; ‘“ so 
you see, auntie—” 

“What am I expected to see?” asked 
Mrs. Journay, with lifted eyebrows. 

Mrs. Aldrich now intervened. 

“ Jerry,” said she, “ now that I’ve had an 
opportunity of knowing Mrs. Journay bet- 
ter, I see that I was wrong — altogether 
wrong. I want her and her niece to stay 
here with us until that horrible old barn is 
put in order for them again—if it ever is; 
and I want you—” 

Jerry stepped forward and held out his 
hand, smiling. Lynn thought, with a flash 
of hope, that even her aunt could not resist 
him; but Mrs. Journay regarded him 
sternly. 

“‘ Lynn,” said she, “ introduce this young 
man to me. I do not know him.” 

“ But, auntie!” protested Lynn. “ You’ve 
seen him—” 

“ Not properly,” said Mrs. Journay. 

“Mrs. Journay, this is my nephew, Ger- 
ald Sargent,” said Mrs. Aldrich. 

Then Mrs. Journay took his outstretched 
hand and smiled, the jolliest sort of smile. 

“T always liked that boy!” she observed 
aside to Mrs. Aldrich. 





MY HEART BEATS WORDS 


My heart beats words that I cannot fulfill— 
Old meanings and commands, 

Gray syllables, threaded with ancient skill 
From silver seas and lands; 


Grave sentences that no one understands. 
They will not cease until 
You come to take my tired heart in your hands, 


And hold it still. 


Mary Louise Mabie 
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A STORY OF THE GOOD AND EVIL IN THE LIFE OF A SMALL ~ 


AMERICAN TOWN 


By Louis Lacy Stevenson 


Author of “ Big Game,” etc. 


XXIX 


HE next year fairly flew by, and 
again it was autumn. The red ber- 
ries of the bittersweet gave a touch 

of color to the brown countryside. The 


hands of small boys were stained a deep, 
rich mahogany from hulling black walnuts. 
Those who specialized in hickory nuts 
merely had paws of deeper tan than usual. 
Smoked sausage and buckwheat cakes 
would soon appear on the breakfast tables 


of Unionville, along with real maple sirup. 
The next spring Dewey, Squank, and I 
would graduate. 

I could not banish memories of Mamie 
Merrill, though since that Sunday night I 
had never called at her home. There was a 
vacant spot in my life that could not be 
filled. The sharp pain had departed, and 
in its place was a saving numbness. The 
trembly feeling that had at first attacked 
me when I spoke to her had worn away. 

Being in the same classes, we were 
thrown together more or less, and the con- 
stant propinquity calloused me. In time 
I found it possible to speak to Mamie, and 
finally I could even chat with her. . Out- 
wardly, at least, we were friends, which 
seemed to please her, though she never en- 
couraged a closer advance. I made sincere 
attempts to become interested in other girls, 
but I could not do so. 

Yet that which our world saw was only 
veneer. Down underneath, to me, she was 
as she had been in the past—a part of all 
my visionings of that which lay ahead. 
Time after time I told myself that our pres- 
ent state was final, but hope is hard to slay 
in some natures. Viewing the matter sane- 
ly, I tried to accept the idea that I was only 


an episode in her girlhood. Now that she 4 


had bloomed into womanhood, I was to be 
forgotten, no matter what scars the contact 
might have left on me. 


og 


The friendship of Dewey and Squank q 
helped me greatly. The old triumvirate ~ 


stood firm. Where one of us was, the other 
two could usually be found. Our careers 


were decided in council among ourselves. | 
Dewey was to be an architect, Squank an © 


engineer, and, as for me, the law, of course. 


a 


To one another we expressed gratitude that — 


there were no distractions. 
men might waste time on women, we were 


While other 


not so foolish. We would dedicate our © 


lives to our professions, would rise to the. = 
heights, and, when we had reached them, ~ 


would aid others in attaining their chosen 
goals. 


somewhat. He had been ill much of the 
previous winter, and we had called on him 
whenever permitted to do so by Dr. East- 
end, who maintained a sort of a bulldog 
guardianship over him; but he seemed de- 
tached from us, and not specially interested 


We lost touch with the Snake Feeder = 


a 


in our affairs. In the summer he was up _ 


and around again, though he had a bad _ 


cough, and kept his hand over his mouth 4 
when talking. Once in a while he visited. ~ 


the South Side, but no one ever had to take 
him home. 

Dr. Boone called to see the Snake Feed- 
er while he was ill. The old clergyman was 
persistent. He thoroughly believed in what 
the Bible says about the ninety and nine, 
and while the one lost sheep might tell him 
to go to hell, he did not have to heed the 
command. It took a long time, but ap- 
parently Dr. Boone had his reward at last, 
for one Sunday the Snake Feeder went to 
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the First Presbyterian Church and sat in 
the back row. 

That Sunday, his congregation said, Dr. 
Baone preached the best sermon of his long 
and able career. Throwing his carefully 
prepared manuscript down behind the pul- 
pit, he spoke extemporaneously. He didn’t 


a take any text, but discoursed on brotherly 


love and forgiveness, and the words came 
from his heart. About half the congrega- 
tion wanted to extend the right hand of 
fellowship to the Snake Feeder, but he 
slipped away before the benediction. 

Early on Monday morning he went into 
the Good Luck, and he remained there 
until the place closed late that night. 

The air was full of politics. Unionville 
took its politics as seriously as it did its 
religion. Though evenly balanced, there 


". was sharp division between the two parties. 


Fathers dedicated their sons to their own 
political faith. Hence, by heritage of two 
living generations, I was a Democrat. I 
had not attained my majority, but in 
Unionville party labels were affixed early 
and discarded only with death. 

Strangely enough, that year, instead of 
the feeling growing more intense as time 
for holding the conventions neared, there 
was compromise in the air—especially on 
the part of the Republicans, in so far as 
the city ticket was concerned. 

The Democratic administration which 
had followed that of Frank Valley had 
given satisfaction. The Republican county 
administration, with Judge Browne at the 
head, was impeccable. The Democrats had 
only one representative on the county pay 
roll— John Gurthie, who had succeeded 
Howard Hamilton as prosecutor. The fight 
would be over that office, and the outstand- 
ing Republican candidate for the nomina- 
tion was Francis Boland, an able attorney 
and a regular of regulars, who was especial- 
ly strong in the townships. 

In the remote past Dewey, Squank, and 
I would have lamented the general apathy, 
because it indicated a lack of rallies, red 
fire, and processions. The marchers in the 
political parades received free Roman can- 
dies, which they could discharge at will, 
and other agreeable excitement. As se- 


niors, however, we held ourselves superior 
to such boys’ play. 

On the night when the ward caucuses 
were held to select delegates to the county 
convention, the old wheel horses turned out 
with the idea that on them would devolve 
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the duty of going through the motions of 
naming the men who—in strict compliance 
with orders and instructions — would cast 
the votes in the armory. They left their 
homes believing that the whole business 
would not require more than ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

That held true as far as the Democrats 
were concerned, but the Republican ward 
leaders met with the greatcst surprise of 
their lives. Instead of having to resort to 
subterfuge to make it appear that a quorum 
was present, in every ward the crowds over- 
flowed the quarters. For some reason or 
other the Victor Ironworks men manifested 
keen interest in the proceedings, and as 
their homes were scattered throughout the 
town they were well represented in every 
gathering. 

The result was that the Republican slate 
failed to go through. In every caucus the 
men selected were those favored by the Vic- 
tor employees, the hand-picked delegates 
being eliminated entirely. The party lead- 
ers were astounded. They simply couldn’t 
understand their defeat, but could only 
make the best of it. They were still in the 
saddle in the townships. 

Dewey, Squank, and I attended the con- 
vention in the armory, taking inconspicu- 
ous seats in the gallery, for we felt some- 
what guilty. We had no foreknowledge 
that there was to be any excitement, but 
the possibility lured us. It seemed to hold 
some attraction for others as well, for the 
gallery was packed. 

On the main floor were the delegates, 
most of them smoking, so that they were 
visible only through a blue curtain, and the 
whole place buzzed with talk. The begin- 
ning was extremely tame. The judge was 
nominated, and one of the Victor men sec- 
onded him. A Victor man nominated the 
county clerk who was serving, and a Victor 
man seconded him. 

The leaders were relieved. Evidently 
the only desire of the insurgents was to 
have a voice in the proceedings, and the 
regulars were willing to concede that. As 
long as the convention was running accord- 
ing to schedule, it made no difference who 
was at the throttle. The signals were be- 
ing obeyed, and that was all that was really 
important. The visitors, including the tri- 
umvirate, were bored. 

The last vacancy on the ticket was that 
of prosecuting attorney. Then would come 
the speeches, which were expected to start 

















the enthusiasm that would get out the vote 
in November, and then the adjournment. 
Dewey, Squank, and I were ready to leave. 
We didn’t much care to hear Republicans 
talk. 

“ Nominations for prosecuting attorney,” 
announced Azariah Small, the pudgy 
county chairman. 

On his stubby gray whiskers was a record 
of many years of tobacco chewing. With 
his fat stomach against the little table be- 
hind which he sat, and his hands clasped 
comfortably over the mound of flesh, he 
beamed benignly through steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Walter Swope, 
“T desire to place the name of Frank Mor- 
ton before the convention.” 

“T second the nomination,” said Ray- 
mond Baxter. 

It was all done so quickly that the dele- 
gates, ready to cheer the name of Francis 
Boland, sat frozen in their seats. Only 
Azariah Small was mobile. Beckoning 
quickly, he summoned the credentials com- 
mittee. They consulted various lists, and 
handed them to the chairman, who looked 
disappointed. Walter and Raymond were 
entitled to their seats. 

Confusion broke out everywhere. Some 
of the delegates from the townships were 
on their feet and shouting, but their words 
were unintelligible. Small hammered for 
order, but no one heeded. A man mounted 
a chair and yelled. Above the cacophony 
his voice was heard. He was nominating 
Francis Boland. More confusion broke 
out, in the midst of which could be heard 
calls of “‘ Vote, vote!” 

Small left the platform hurriedly, and 
the old wheel horses gathered around him. 
Then they scurried from delegation to dele- 
gation. It was plain to be seen that they 
were in a dilemma. If Boland were nomi- 
nated, the possibility of the Victor men 
swinging to the Democratic candidate was 
evident, and there were enough of them to 
turn the election. 

The chairman concentrated his attention 
on the man who had nominated Boland. 
Small was so much in earnest that he 
smacked the palm of his hand with his fist, 
and twin lines of tobacco juice ran from 
the corners of his mouth. Finally the dele- 
gate nodded, and Small climbed back on 
the platform. 

“T withdraw the name of Mr. Boland,” 
said the delegate. 
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“ Consent to the withdrawal!” said Bo- 
land’s seconder. 

Still the convention was not united. In 
the hubbub, the chairman’s gavel fell regu- 
larly like the beat of a drum, his jaws mov- 
ing in rhythm, the tobacco output rapidly 
increasing. 

“ Looks as if the Victor boys were going 
to pay back the Snake Feeder for what he 
did for them,” observed Dewey. 

“It sure does,” replied Squank. 
“ They’ve got the rest of this bunch buf- 
faloed right!” 

It did seem that way. The Victor men 
sat quietly in their seats, while other dele- 
gates milled about, shouting and waving 
their arms, and Small continued his useless 
pounding. 

It took him five minutes to get the re- 
fractory delegates back into their ‘places. 
That done, with a mighty whack of his 
gavel he announced that the nominations 
were closed, and that Frank Morton had 
been duly nominated. So great was his 
dominance that there was no call for a 
ballot. 

The convention then settled back for the 
speeches. There were calls for the judge, 
but, though he had been in the hall when 
the convention started, he had vanished. 
A delegation was sent out to find him and 
bring him in. 

The Snake Feeder wasn’t present, either, 
and Small named Walter Swope chairman 
of a committee to call on him and bring 
him before the convention. The delegates 
wandered around, meeting friends, holding 
reunions, offering and receiving cigars. The 
leaders, including Small, also circulated 
about. 

Over and over the opinion was expressed 
that a little new blood was what the party 
needed—that the nomination of the Snake 
Feeder meant solidarity and the defeat of 
the Democrats. Gratification at the part 
the “ young fellows” had played was also 
voiced, the assurance being given that it 
meant that the future of the party was safe. 
In other words, the political waters, though 
still a trifle troubled, were being systemati- 
cally oiled. 

Walter and the rest of his committee 
wandered in, and Chairman Small called 
for a report. 

“‘ Mr. Morton refuses to accept the nomi- 
nation or to serve if elected,” said Walter 
quietly. 

“What’s that?” snapped the chairman. 








. Browne. 
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“ He says he is not interested in politics, 
and is not even a voter in this county,” 
continued Walter. 

“ T nominate Francis Boland!” shouted a 
member of the old guard jubilantly, and 
there were no dissenting votes. 

The committee that had called on the 
judge was. standing in the rear of the hall. 
When the cheering ended, its spokesman 
went forward and whispered to the chair- 
man. Small looked incredulous. The man 
who had delivered the message confirmed 
it, and Small rapped with the gavel. 

“ Gentlemen of the convention,” he be- 
gan portentously, “I regret exceedingly to 
inform you that it seems to be necessary 
to substitute a name for that of Judge 
The judge informs this commit- 
tee that it is his desire to retire at the end 
of his present term and to resume private 
practice.” 

Not a word was spoken. The conven- 
tion was aghast. Delegates looked at lead- 
ers, and leaders looked at one another. It 
was Chairman Small, however, who solved 
the problem. 

“T would suggest, gentlemen,” he said, 
ejecting his quid into the cuspidor at his 
feet, “that because of the needs of this 
county we draft the judge into public serv- 
ice. The desires of the community should 
be superior to his own wishes, and I be- 
’ lieve he will see it that way.” 

A motion was made, and, with a wild 
cheer, the previous action of the convention 
was confirmed. Judge Browne’s name was 
kept on the ticket. 


XXX 


No flood marked the advent of spring. 
The sunshine of late March and early April 
melted the snows so gradually that when 
the rains came, though the river went over 
its banks, as usual, it stopped at the front 
door of the Red Man’s shack. There was 
no damage done, nor were there any thrill- 
ing rescues. 

It would have made little difference to 
the Red Man, however, if his house had 
been an island. He was in jail, awaiting 
trial on a charge of assault and battery, and 
little Jake Holton was going along the 
South Side with a bandaged head and a 
defiant look in his eye. 

Jake, a long-suffering worm, had turned 
at last under the constant taunting and tor- 
menting of the Red Man, and had shot 
back an epithet which in Unionville could 
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have but one result. The Red Man fol- 
lowed custom, and attacked. 

Instead of running, Jake— who was 
about half the size of the other man—not 
only stood his ground, but displayed such 
unexpected battling ability that his assail- 
ant’s left eye stopped a hard fist. The Red 
Man, infuriated, seized a stick of cordwood 
that had fallen from a wagon, and ended 
the fight by bringing it down on Jake’s 
head. He would have followed his advan- 
tage by pounding the insensible man with . 
the club, but South Side loafers, who had 
enjoyed the encounter thoroughly, being 
fearful of murder, restrained him. 

When Jake regained consciousness, he 
appeared before the judge, swore to a war- 
rant, and Emerson Lee took the Red Man 
to the calaboose. Jake also rounded up 
witnesses, and had them subpcenaed. The 
fact that he had inflicted a mark on the 
Red Man gave him the necessary courage. 

Dewey, Squank, and I, enjoying a week 
of freedom from our classes—our last va- 
cation before graduation—were on hand for 
the trial. So many others were ahead of 
us that we didn’t get seats, and were forced 
to stand up near the door. 

The Red Man looked unconcerned when 
the marshal led him in and placed him in 
the dock. Settling himself comfortably, he 
scowled at Jake and the other witnesses. 
Jake returned the black look, and, ignor- 
ing its significance, whispered to his sup- 
porters. From Jake, the Red Man turned 
his one good eye on the judge, and his lip 
curled in a sneer. 

He continued to sneer as the various wit- 
nesses, one by one, told of the first blow 
and pointed out the stick of wood, which 
was an exhibit, as the weapon with which 
the Red Man had laid Jake low. Jake, on 
the stand, removed the bandage and 
showed the cut. His testimony concluded 
the case for the people. 

“Have you any witnesses?” the judge 
asked the Red Man. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Do you wish to testify?” 

The Red Man shook his head. 

“You have the right to refuse to take 
the stand on the ground that you might 
incriminate yourself,” explained the judge, 
probably for the benefit of his audience. 

The Red. Man looked amused, but said 
nothing. 

“T find you guilty of assault and bat- 
tery,” said the judge. 








The Red Man still smiled. 
“ Your fine is fifty dollars and costs— 
sixty-two dollars and fifty cents in all—or 
you will have to serve ninety days in the 
workhouse.” 

The grin left the face of the Red Man. 
Rage swept his features as he searched his 
pockets hurriedly, and drew forth a heap 
of crumpled bills, surmounted by a mound 
of silver and copper coins, the total of 
which did not reach the amount demanded. 

“Will you take this?” he asked. 

“The fine stands,” promptly replied the 
judge. 

“ I’m not going to the rock pile!” snarled 
the Red Man. “If you'll let me go down- 
stairs a minute, I’ll get the rest.” 

“The marshal will accompany you,” 
said the court quietly. 

With Emerson Lee holding his arm, the 
Red Man left the room. Dewey, Squank, 
and I followed at a discreet distance. 
Waiting outside was the Red Man’s wom- 
an, her sunbonnet hiding her face, her cali- 
co dress worn at the bottom. 

“You’ve got to gimme ten dollars,” 
dered the Red Man brutally. 

“ But, Jim, that’s all—” 

“Gimme ten dollars! I don’t give a 
damn if it’s all you got. That pup in there 
will hand me three months in the works if 
I don’t pay in full. You give it to me, or 
I'll choke it out of you!” 

Emerson Lee’s muscles tensed. He 
could not tolerate such language to a wom- 
an, or the application of such a name to 
the judge; but he was not quick enough. 
The Red Man lurched forward and 
snatched a thin, shabby purse from the 
woman’s hand. 

“Take me back!” he barked trium- 
phantly, heedless of the scorn in the face of 
the man of the law. ‘I can pay now, and 
I’m in a hurry. I need a good stiff horn of 
red liquor!” 

Emerson Lee jerked him roughly up- 
stairs, and, instead of taking him to the 
bench, thrust him back into the dock. 

“Your honor,” said the marshal, “I 
would suggest that in this case sentence be 
amended, and that this man be sent to. 
prison without being allowed to escape by 
paying a fine. He took this money away 


or- 


from his wife by force.” 

“Ts that true?” demanded the judge 
sternly. 

The Red Man glared at the marshal, but 
did not answer. 
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“ Bring in the woman. We'll find out 
about this,” ordered the judge. 

Lee started to obey with alacrity. The 
Red Man half rose, and stretched out his 
hand, as if to arrest the marshal’s progress; 
but Lee paid no attention, and the prisoner, 
shrugging his shoulders, sank back on the 
narrow bench. 

Emerson Lee was not gone long, but 
twice the Red Man half rose, and twice he 
slumped back, much of the scarlet leaving 
his face and a dusty pallor replacing it. 
He actually trembled as the marshal led 
the woman in, half supporting her, her legs 
seeming to crumple under her weight. — 

Behind her, his head erect, followed the 
Snake Feeder. 

“What are you doing here?” I whis- 
pered to him. 

“IT saw Lee arrest her,” he replied, 
“ and—” 

He didn’t complete the sentence. He 
did not need to. His motive was plain to 
me. He was not acquainted with the Red 
Man’s woman, but he knew that she was 
poor and friendless. If she needed counsel, 
he was available. 

The woman did not raise her head as she 
stood before the judge, and her tunnel-like 
sunbonnet hid her face completely. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” admonished 
the judge, in what he meant to be a reas- 
suring and even friendly tone; “nor of 
your husband, either. If he attempts to 
harm you, we'll place him where you will 
be safe.” 

“Oh, judge, please—” 

Something caused me to look at the 
Snake Feeder. His eyes were fixed on the 
woman with an intensity of gaze that seem- 
ingly would penetrate the sunbonnet, and 
the expression on his face was of a man 
being crucified. ; 

“You were brought here merely to give 
us information,” I heard the judge say, as 
if at a distance. ‘The marshal says your 
husband took money away from you forci- 
bly. If he did, I intend to send him to 
prison without the option of a fine.” 

“No, no, no—let him go!” she pleaded 
in her deep contralto. ‘The money was 
his.” 

The Snake Feeder was trembling, his 
narrow chest rising and falling in a very 
tempest of emotion. 

“On her statement there is nothing to 
do save to allow you to pay a fine,” said 
the judge. 
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The Red Man stepped out of the in- 
closure briskly, the last bill of the fine 
money in his big red paw; but the paper 
did not reach the desk. It was brushed 
from his hand by the body of his woman 
as she sank in a faint. 

-The Snake Feeder was at her side in- 
stantly, lifting her up almost as she touched 
the floor. Dewey, Squank, and I, when 
her sunbonnet fell back and exposed her 
features, saw only the face we had seen 
before—a face framed by a great mop of 
yellow hair, a face regular of feature and 
. almost perfect in oval, but white and lined. 
Her cheeks were sunken, and the lids hid- 
ing her eyes were like the wax of a honey- 
comb; but the Snake Feeder looked at her 
with a mighty tenderness, his expression 
that of a man parched with thirst who was 
drinking from a sweet spring. 

The judge acted still more strangely. 
His body sank down into his big chair, his 
chin came to rest on his breast, his jaw 
sagged, and his face was like ashes. 

The court room was so still that the 
mating whistle of a redbird in the mulberry 
tree outside the window sounded like the 
shrill of a steam calliope. I stood so rigid 
that my body still ached that night. 

The Snake Feeder held the Red Man’s 
woman with no more effort than if she had 
been thistledown. 

‘* T will see that she’s cared for, Browne,” 
he said, in a voice like a loosened violin 
string. ‘“ You attend to him.” 

With the words, he carried her from the 
room. 

The Red Man, his poise apparently re- 
covered, stood leering, contempt in his very 
attitude. 

“TI s’pose you'll give me life now,” he 
sneered. 

“Go, God damn you, before I forget my 
position!” roared the judge. 

The Red Man moved out of the court 
room laughing. The eyes of the curious 
crowd were on him, and in me there was a 
mighty desire to tear him to pieces. The 
woman was taken to the hospital, and Dr. 
Eastend was called to attend her. 

I could not sleep that night. Tragedy 
depressed me, and with it was loneliness for 
Mamie Merrill. The sweet scent of fresh, 
reawakened nature brought her to me. 
Rising as the clock struck two, I parted the 
rosebushes and looked down the street. 

The Snake Feeder was kneeling on the 
steps of the Episcopal church, with his head 
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bent down to the stone ledge that was the 
upper step. 
XXXI 


As May ripened, the Snake Feeder was 
a silent, aloof, and elusive man. The call 
of the river, however, must have been as 
potent with him as it was with us, for we 
rarely walked along the springy green 
banks but that we saw him sitting on a log 
or a stump, watching the water flow along 
the riffle. 

We tried to converse with him, despite 
his manifest taciturnity, but he responded 
only in monosyllables, his voice flat, his 
eyes lusterless. A strange delicacy kept us 
from questioning him, though we were 
burning to do so, as it lay within his power 
to make the revelations that would solve 
the mystery which was a constant puzzle 
to us. 

On a particularly bright afternoon, when 
all the birds in that part of the world 
had completed their nests, and I was fairly 
aching for the society of Mamie Merrill, 
Dewey, Squank, and I wandered over the 
old paths, talking of the past, and laughing 
at the impulses that had taken us down 
there when we were boys. 

“T think that’s the clump of willows 
where we found the Snake Feeder,” said 
Dewey, pointing. 

Squank stepped ahead and parted the 
bushes. Lying just as he had been lying 
when we first discovered him was the Snake 
Feeder, his mouth open, the skin on his 
emaciated face drawn so tightly that the 
cheek bones looked like knobs in brown 
parchment. His hands were close ‘to the 
poison ivy vines. Only the bluebottle flies 
were lacking. It was too early for them. 

“ Drunk again!” said Dewey, disgust in 
his voice. 

“He looks as if he were dead,” said 
Squank. 

“He did the first time we saw him,” I 
said. ‘“ Let’s be on our way. He'll sleep 
it off all right—he’s had experience!” 

Squank, instead of heeding the sugges- 
tion, tiptoed closer. 

“ He’s fainted or something,” he cried. 
“Get some water!” 

I dashed to the stream, filled my hat, 
and sloshed the cool liquid over the uncon- 
scious man’s face, without producing any 
effect save wetting his clothing. 

“Loosen his shirt collar,” 
Dewey. 


ordered 











Squank obeyed. As he unbuttoned the 
Snake Feeder’s vest, he exposed the sheath 
under the left arm in which he carried his 
knife. It was empty. 

“Probably dropped out,” said Dewey, 
who was chafing the Snake Feeder’s wrist. 
“ Look for it.” 

I scratched up the leaves in the imme- 
diate vicinity, without success. Squank 
got more water, and I assisted Dewey in 
massaging those bony wrists. A little color 
came into the Snake Feeder’s face, and his 
eyes opened. 

“ Get me to the hotel—quickly,” he said 
weakly. 

In the long carry to Main Street, where 
we hailed a two-seated buggy, I noted the 
fact that there was no odor of liquor about 
the Snake Feeder. Squank and I support- 
ed him, and his breathing became labored 
as we neared the hotel. Dewey had found 
a telephone and notified Dr. Eastend, who 
was awaiting us. 

“ Nothing you can do except clear out,” 
he said, as we laid our burden on the bed, 
and he made a hurried preliminary exami- 


nation. “ Another of his spells. Damn 
fool! Won’t take care of himself. No 
sense! Can’t monkey with human machin- 


ery, any more than you can with any other 
kind.” 

We did not return to the river, but 
walked up the hill past the ruins of the 
judge’s house. The blackened timbers and 
broken bricks were hidden from sight. 
They were covered with green—weeds, 
mingled with poison ivy, effacing the wreck 
occasioned by the fire. 

Swinging around, we came back down 
Main Street. Mamie Merrill was trimming 
a rosebush in the front yard, and she 
waved at us in a friendly manner. Dewey 
cast a quick look at me as we wandered on 
down town. 

“ Guess I’ll drop into the courthouse and 
see what’s going on,” I said. 

“ Ah, the legal atmosphere!” laughed 
Squank. 

“And vulgar curiosity,” added Dewey. 
“I’m above that. I’m going to get me a 
snack to eat.” 

The courthouse was silent. Evidently 
there were no cases. The janitor said there 
had béen none that day. 

In the bright sunshine I, too, felt the 
pangs of hunger. My watch told me that 
it was five o’clock—too late to go to a res- 
taurant, as supper would be ready in half 
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an hour. The South Side was busy, and 
I noticed that Jake Holton, his head still 
bandaged, was strutting about importantly,. 
stopping now and then to chat with friends. 

Since standing up so boldly against the 
Red Man, Jake’s status in the community 
had improved. He was no longer ignored 
by the loafers, but was accepted as an 
equal. The Red Man, however, was no- 
where in sight, or things might have been 
different. 

That evening something within me re- 
fused to be denied any longer. Perhaps 
it was the spring, perhaps it was the sight 
of her beside the rosebush in the afternoon, 
but I had to see Mamie Merrill. 

In the twilight, with the birds chattering 
one to another, I strolled toward her home, 
as I had walked so often in the long ago; 
but now, instead of almost trotting, my 
steps were slow. Not that the old eager- 
ness to be with her was not present. The 
urge within me was to run, but I had ac- 
quired self-control. 

She was sitting on the porch, sorting 
pansies into a little bouquet. As noncha- 
lantly as possible I seated myself beside 
her, and we talked of inconsequential 
things. She was responsive, and to out- 
ward appearances there never had been a 
break in my calling on her; yet there was a 
wall between us. I could feel it, and, try 
as I would, I could not surmount it. Still, 
by artful contriving, I led the conversation 
until we were discussing the future. 

“TI intend to study music,” she said. 
“ Not that I think I can ever be a great 
artist, but so that I may teach and be 
self-supporting.” 

“ —" 

“You intend to study law, unless you 
have changed your mind.” 

“T haven’t changed my mind,” I replied 
with emphasis. 

“T’m glad! I don’t think a man who 
continually changes his mind ever amounts 
to anything.” 

I cannot describe that which surged up 
within me. 

“ Oh, Mamie!” I cried joyously. 

She laughed. Immediately a picture 
flashed before my mind—a loose board, a 
man falling undignifiedly to the lawn. That 
laugh was merely the echo of another. The 
joy was gone. 

“ You're funny. I couldn’t help it,” she 
continued. ‘“ What were you going to 
say?” 
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“ Nothing,” I replied, cut to the quick. 
“It’s a lovely evening, isn’t it?” 

I did not depart precipitately, for my 
dignity would not permit; but we did not 
discuss the future further. 

“ How is the Snake Feeder?” she asked, 
in one of the several silences that followed. 

“ He’s all—no, we found him down by 
the river this afternoon. He had another 
sinking spell. We discovered him in the 
place where he was lying when we first 
found him. It awakened memories—” 

“‘ Have you learned anything more about 
him?” 

“‘ He’s a deeper mystery than ever.” 

The pure agate glints were again in Ma- 
mie’s eyes. Watching them, I sketched the 
scene in the court room. I held her in- 
terest, especially when I told of the Snake 
Feeder’s attitude toward the Red Man’s 
woman, and of the actions of the judge. 

As I was concluding —the pure agate 
glints still there—one of her friends entered 
the yard, and Mamie greeted her cordially. 

““T must be going,” I said. 

“Good night,” she responded, neither 
. urging me to stay nor asking me to return. 


With a dead heart I wandered away aim- . 


lessly, a bunch of pansies slowly crushing 
in my upper left vest pocket. 

Still, in a way, this final disposition of 
romance was a good thing for me. There 
was yet time, if no distractions existed, to 
apply myself to my studies so strenuously 
that honors could be attained; and they 
were much more substantial things than the 
friendship of a woman. 

For a week I did little else save study, 
even spending Saturday morning upstairs 
with my books, something of the zeal of 
the martyrs spurring me onward. I would 
have returned to them after dinner, but 
Dewey and Squank called and fairly forced 
me out of doors. 

“This day was made to order for a long 
walk,” argued Dewey. ‘“‘ Come on out and 
get some sunshine.” 

“ Along the river?” I asked dully. 

“Sure!” said Squank. “ Let’s be kids 
again, and go exploring!” 

“T’m with you,” I replied, trying to enter 
into the spirit of the thing. 

Gayly we set off down the street. Dr. 
Eastend’s driving horse was tied to Tom 
Spier’s hitching post, and the doctor strode 
out as we reached the gate. 

“It’s a boy,” he said, before we ques- 
tioned him. “Weighs eight pounds. 
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Handsome kid—a spitting image of Nelly 
Miller. Giddap!” 

Under the flick of the whip the horse 
pranced away, the doctor’s whiskers 
Streaming in the wind. 

“Wonder how Charlie Mechant is mak- 
ing out!’”’ mused Dewey. 

Charlie was serving his term in the peni- 
tentiary at Columbus. 

.“ Poor old Charlie!” said Squank. “TI 
never could send anybody to prison.” 

“Nor I,” I affirmed. 

“T’d hate to be a judge,” climaxed 
Dewey. “I'll bet Tom is tickled!” 

Tom was. We met him running home 
from the bank, and he stopped and told us 
so, though his face had furnished the in- 
formation as soon as he was in sight. He 
had been hoping for a boy. 

“One time Dr. Eastend won’t have a 
chance to complain about losing sleep over 
babies,” observed Dewey, as the happy 
father resumed his lope. 

“Good thing, too, for he was up all 
night last night, and at five o’clock this 
morning he operated on Mrs. Jimminson,” 
said Squank. 

“Cut out her tongue, I hope!” observed 
Dewey. ; 

“ No—just her appendix.” 

I was feeling much better. It was good 
to have such friends as Dewey and Squank! 
They had asked me no questions, but they 
understood, and were healing the hurt. 
The mutilation of Mrs. Jimminson took my 
mind off Mamie. 

“Mrs. Petralis is in the shade now,” I 
said. “ With Mrs. Jimminson a newcomer 
in the field, she’ll have no chance at all to 
talk about her operation.” 

“She’s sunk,” declared Squank, with 
deep conviction. 

We plunged into the mass of willows, 
and in my awakened imagination I was 
traversing an African jungle. The birds and 
the river were both singing. It was the 
first peace I had known for many days. 
Idly we tramped along, pretending now and 
then that we were in great danger, and for- 
getting that we were boys no longer, but 
men, with the grim, hard old world just 
ahead. 
~ “Good land!” I exclaimed. “Do you 
realize that two weeks from Monday night 
we graduate?” 

“You're all wrong there,” averred 
Dewey. “We won’t really graduate for 
years and years. The Unionville High 
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School doesn’t graduate kids, and we’re not 
out of short breeches yet. Wish I had two 
bits for fishing tackle!’ 

He sent a stone skipping expertly over 
the water, the action causing the coins in 
his pocket‘ to rattle. 

“Let’s search for buried treasure,” I 
urged. 

“Or the Snake Feeder’s knife,” amended 
Squank, always practical. 

We plowed around feverishly, working 
our way upstream. 

“ Here’s the pond where Will Wilson 
hid,” cried Dewey. ‘“ Let’s see who’s in it 
now!” 

We raced to the edge, and peered. Our 
eyes bulged and our hearts contracted. A 
horrible puffed thing was staring at us with 
dull eyes set in a greenish face! 

In an instant our play changed to a 
nightmare, which made us immobile. 

“The marshal!” gasped Squank. 

Tearing through the bushes, we took a 
short cut to the South Side, where we 
thought Emerson Lee would probably be 
patrolling, as it was Saturday afternoon. 
We found him standing on a corner, and, 
steadied somewhat by our long run, we no- 
tified him of our find in a few words. The 
marshal ordered us to return with him, and 
several others, who heard our report, joined 
in the procession. 

Aided by these volunteers, Lee dragged 
the unholy thing from its wet resting place. 
Even in its putrefaction we recognized it. 
That which lay in the mud was what had 
once been the Red Man. 

Leaving the others to attend to the body, 
Emerson Lee went to the little shack a few 
rods away. The Red Man’s woman, her 
sunbonnet off, opened the door in response 
to his knock—a summons which had the 
staccato tone of authority. She did not 
seem to be surprised to see an officer on her 
threshold. 

“T’m ready to go with you,” she said, 
without emotion or inquiry as to the nature 
of the visit. 

“T’ll have to hold you as a witness—at 
least,” answered Emerson Lee. 
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We were subpcenaed to testify at the 
inquest, which was held as soon as Dr. 
Eastend completed the post-mortem exam- 
ination. As discoverers of the Red Man’s 
body, we attained a prominence we had not 
heretofore possessed, and our importance 
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caused us to be assigned to seats in the 
first row. 

As soon as the jury was sworn by the 
coroner, the six men stepped into the mor- 
tuary to view the body, as the law required. 
We had no such duty, and, as curiosity did 
not move us, we kept our places. Com- 
parisons showed that our dreams of the 
night before had all been heavily freighted 
with dead things that stared with dull eyes. 

The jury, one or two of the members 
looking rather ill, filed in solemnly, and 
then the coroner required the witnesses to 
swear to tell “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help your 
God.” As I had never been under oath 
before, the words, though uttered so rapid- 
ly that they almost ran together, sounded 
portentous to me, and my fingers trembled 
as they rested on the worn, shabby Bible 
which was extended by the clerk. 

Dr. Eastend was the first witness. Fran- 
cis Boland questioned him. 
“What did you find was the cause of 

death?” the prosecutor asked. 

‘“‘ A knife wound through the heart,” re- 
plied the physician. 

A gasp followed the announcement. Up 
to that moment the accepted belief had 
been that the Red Man had drowned ac- 
cidentally, probably while wandering along 
the river bank drunk. 

“Can you identify this knife?” con- 
tinued the prosecutor, extending a long, 
keen blade with a peculiar handle. 

I felt Dewey and Squank—lI was sitting 
between them—suddenly grow tense. 

‘It is the one I removed from the body 
while performing the autopsy,” answered 
Dr. Eastend. 

The prosecutor handed the knife to a 
juror, and it went from hand to hand. The 
keenness of the blade was tested with horny 
thumbs, and the ebony handle was inspect- 
ed critically. All the while I was sinking, 
sinking. A short time before I had de- 
clared that I could send no man to prison, 
and when I took the witness stand I would 
be called on to act as the executioner of a 
friend! | 

No respite was given me. Only two or 
three perfunctory questions followed, in 
which the doctor testified as to the identity 
of the corpse. Then my name was called. 

One sustaining thought was with me in 
the short walk from the bench to the chair 
in which the witnesses sat. The prosecutor 
had not interrogated Dr. Eastend as to the 
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ownership of that knife—a piece of knowl- 
edge that was certainly in the possession of 
the physician. 

While the prosecutor was dragging from 
me the details of the finding of the body, 
and the stenographer was recording my 
nervous replies, Mr. Boland was standing 
before me twirling that knife in his hand, 
or idly tracing patterns on his clip of note 
paper with the point. Try as I would, I 
could not keep my eyes. from it. 

‘You knew who the deceased was?” he 
asked. 

“‘ James Wright,” I answered, endeavor- 
ing to keep my voice smooth. 

“That's all.” Relief surged over me 
in a refreshing tide. ‘‘ Just a moment!” 

With startling prescience of what was 
coming, I flopped back into the chair. 

““Do you know to whom this knife be- 
longs?” Mr. Boland asked. 

I recoiled as he thrust it toward me. 
Dewey and Squank were rigid in their 
seats. I had sworn to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth! 

Being incapable of articulation, I nodded 
assent. 

‘Speak up! I can’t hear your head bob- 
bing,” snapped the stenographer. 

Everybody in that crowded little court 
room was staring at me. I could feel eyes 
boring into me, while white and clear were 
the accusing faces of Squank and Dewey; 
but I could not perjure myself. 

‘I do,” I answered, my voice sounding 
faint and far away. 

““What’s the matter? It isn’t your 
knife, is it?” asked the prosecutor some- 
what contemptuously. 

I shook my head. 

“Speak up!” barked the stenographer. 
“* You’re not deaf and dumb!” 

“Well, whose is it, then?” insisted Mr. 
Boland. 

“The Snake Feeder’s.” 

“You mean Frank Morton?” 

(T4 Yes.”’ 

“ That’s all!” 

There was triumph in the prosecutor’s 
tone. 

I do not know whether or not my feet 
touched the floor as I went back to my 
seat. 

Dewey was placed on the rack next, and 
Squank last. They, too, identified the 
knife. 

Emerson Lee found the Snake Feeder in 
the Good Luck. 
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To escape seeing him taken to jail, we 
fled to the river, dejected and heavy of 
heart. We were blameless—time after 
time we told one another so—yet over us 
was a sensation of guilt, tremendously de- 
pressing. In the shade of a spreading wil- 
low we reviewed the court room experience, 
always with the same result—we could have 
given no other replies and kept our oaths; 
but always with us was the feeling that we 
had plunged that knife into the heart of the 
Snake Feeder. 

“What will he think of us?” asked 
Dewey. 

“Let’s go up to the jail, face him, and 
tell him man-fashion that we are sorry,” 
said Squank. 

“ He’s a lawyer,” I argued. ‘“ He knows 
we were under oath, just as he knows that 
we have seen his knife.” 

Sheriff Price—his high, white forehead 
bearing an ugly scar where the bottle struck 
him on the night of the lynching—at first 
demurred at admitting us, but finally, in 
the absence of orders to the contrary, told 
us to come in. With dragging footsteps, 
accompanied by a fat deputy, we went to 
the upper corridor. The Snake Feeder 
smiled wanly when he saw us. 

Contritely we told him what we had 
done. He extended a thin hand through 
the bars. 

“ Don’t worry,” he said. 
out all right.” 

“Is there anything we can do for you?” 
asked Squank. 

“T can’t think of a thing,” he replied 
with a laugh. ‘ The accommodations here 
do not equal those of the St. George, but 
for a man of simple tastes they are good 
enough.” 

His attitude cheered us immensely. 
Clearly it was not that of a man who had 
taken human life; but suddenly he grew 
more serious. 

“ Perhaps you can tell me how it fares 
with—the lady you saw in court recently,” 
he said. 

“She’s right here in jail with you. 
They’re holding her as a witness,” blurted 
Dewey. 

“She knows nothing about this!” ex- 
claimed the Snake Feeder, in great agita- 
tion. “I’m certain she had nothing to do 
with it. It isn’t like—” 

The Snake Feeder paced up and down 
his cell, four steps each way, alternately 
clenching and unclenching his hands, with 


“ It will come 
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perspiration shining in bright little globes 
on his forehead. 

“ Tell the sheriff to come here at once,” 
he commanded, whirling toward us. 

Surprised at the unexpectedness of the 
demand, we stood irresolute. 

“ Hurry!” he begged. ‘“ You'll do that 
for the old Snake Feeder, won’t you?” 

We obeyed. The sheriff ordered us to 
wait in the jail office until he returned. 
When he came down the stairway, instead 
of paying any attention to us, he tele- 
phoned to Mr. Boland and told him to 
come at once. The prosecutor, accompa- 
nied by the same crabby stenographer who 
had taken the testimony at the inquest, ar- 
rived a few minutes later. 

Half an hour elapsed. Then the prose- 
cutor and the stenographer went out. 
Shortly after they had gone, Emerson Lee 
came and took away the Red Man’s 
woman, 

“ You can’t go up again,” said the sher- 
iff. ‘‘ From now on, no one is to see him. 
I have my orders.” 
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In the moonlight the brick jail was a 
reddish silver, with the gratings on the win- 
dows easily traceable. It was the night be- 
fore graduation, and, with my oration com- 
mitted to memory and practiced before the 
mirror, I was too uneasy to remain in the 
house. Thoughts of the Snake Feeder took 
me over to the prison, and I tried to pick 
out the window that was between him and 
freedom. 

Somewhere a clock struck eleven. The 
jail was still, and only dull lights, glowing 
through the window bars, shone at the ends 
of the corridors. A clang of bolts, the steel- 
studded door swung open, and Dr. Boone 
stepped out. 

The minister started slightly as he recog- 
nized me. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“The Snake Feeder,” I answered. 

“He sent for me. The order of exclu- 
sion does not apply to wearers of the cloth. 
I found that his summons concerned you. 
I was to have called on you to-morrow.” 

“ Called on me?” 

“‘ Not as a minister, but merely as a mes- 
senger. He asked me to deliver this to 
you.” 

He produced a note. 

“This does not conflict with the law,” 
he assured me, “I’ve satisfied my own 
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conscience on that point. You can carry 
out his instructions without doing harm to 
any one. He gave me his word—and his 
confidence.” 

The old clergyman moved away under 
the maples, and I stepped to the arc light. 
The note was short. -I read: 

Dear Dates: 

Do you remember a long time ago you made 
me a promise? The day they take me into court, 
please go to the St. George and get the packet. 
It is in the inside pocket of the light gray suit 
in the closet. As I told you, you may look at 
it, but destroy it immediately afterward. I know 
I can rely on you. This is good-by. 

THE SNAKE FEEDER. 

With a feeling of impending doom, I 
buttoned the message in an inside pocket. 
He had not said so directly, but I realized 
that in so far as the Snake Feeder was con- 
cerned, it was the end. He had confessed 
that he had slain the Red Man. All that 
now lay between him and the gallows was 
a formal arraignment before the judge and 
a short trip to Columbus. 

The judge! I had not seen him in days 
and days. Strange how one who bulked 
so large in the community could fade from 
the consciousness of any one! Still, my 
mind had been focused on other matters— 
the death of the Red Man, the Snake Feed- 
er, graduation. It was little wonder that 
the judge had been eliminated. 

With such a big event in my life as grad- 
uation so imminent, I was not called at the 
usual time on Monday, but was allowed to 
get my sleep out. I was ready. I had 
missed the honors for which I had hoped, 
but by so narrow a margin that there was 
no sting. The sky was the color of the 
cornflower, and the climbing rosebush was 
filled with fragrant blossoms. 

I slipped out and telephoned an order to 
Sorenson. I had saved the money for a 
great bunch of pink roses, and I could think 
of no other way of spending it. My tongue 
tripped, however, as I gave the florist the 
name and address. 

Though presents kept arriving and rela- 
tives dropped in, the afternoon was so long 
that I thought night never would come. 
At frequent intervals I stole away and prac- 


’ ticed my speech, perspiring more freely 


each time I went over it. I had a horrible 
fear of standing wordless on the platform 
with a sea of faces before me. Still, I was » 
proud of my oration, and I wished the 
Snake Feeder could hear me deliver it. 
Poor old Snake Feeder! The oration he 
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would hear would consist of but two hor- 
rible sentences! 


I did not see Mamie Merrill in the mill- - 


ing, babbling confusion of the classroom 
in which we awaited the summons to the 
stage, where, sitting in a semicircle, we 
would face our relatives. ‘This was not 
strange, for the feminine members of the 
class were surrounded by clacking females, 
who were pulling down dresses, adjusting 
ribbons, and, when not so engaged, running 
around with their mouths full of pins. 

I endeavored to hide my increasing nerv- 
ousness by engaging in persiflage with 
Dewey and Squank. Their responses indi- 
cated that they were in the same state as 
myself. My vest kept climbing up and 
my tie slipping down. I had fixed both 
about four hundred times before the call 
came and we arranged ourselves in the for- 
mation determined at rehearsals. 

The sensation of walking across that 
stage with everybody cheering and applaud- 
ing was like that of treading the deck of a 
rocking boat; but, once settled in the stiff 
chair, I felt more secure. Indeed, my pres- 
ence of mind returned to me to such an ex- 
tent that I looked boldly along the line of 
girls on the opposite side. My eyes stopped 
when they encountered Mamie Merrill. 
She was wearing pink roses! 

Before I realized that the salutatorian 
had delivered her address, the superintend- 
ent called me, and I was in the center of 
the platform, though how I got there I do 
not know. Nor do I know what I said; 
‘ but when I concluded, I heard something 
that sounded somewhat like the popping of 
corn, and through a mist I saw palms be- 
ing struck together. 

Still another mystery was how I got back 
to my chair. My collar, once an impres- 
sive, stiff fortification, was naught but a 
discouraged, wilted mass, clinging to my 
neck clammily. 

From that moment the program seemed 
interminable, but it ended—it had to. Con- 
gratulations flew thick and fast. As soon 
as possible I escaped and joined Squank 
and Dewey. Though we would meet again 
within a few hours, we shook hands and 
said good-by solemnly. It was a farewell 
to boyhood. We were men in reality, and 
not by assumption. The protectorate was 
ended. College was just ahead, and then 
to grips with the world! 

All the while I was covertly watching 
Mamie Merrill. When she finally detached 
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herself from those who surrounded her, I 
went to her, Dewey and Squank not en- 
deavoring to detain me. As if I had the 
right, I folded her light wrap around her, 
and wordless, as if in obedience to some 
silent command, we wandered out into the 
moonlight and up the street. 

The shade of the maples was dense—so 
dense that it defied the impudent moonlight 
—and my fingers touched hers. She did 
not draw away, and we began to talk in 
monosyllables. Behind the wistaria vines 
that shielded the porch of her home from 
the street, our voices were unlocked. My 
arm stole around her, and I told her many 
things. 

“T wanted to be sure, and mamma—” 
she said, though I did not ask her for an 
explanation. 

“‘T understand,” I replied, for I did un- 
derstand—with my arm about her. 

Still, she having volunteered, there was 
one thing that might be cleared up—a little 
thing now that I was again with her, but 
something that had been important, and 
had caused me much suffering. 

“When I fell off the steps, you laughed,” 
I said, some of the old hurt returning. 

“JT didn’t!” she exclaimed, drawing 
away. 

“ But I heard you,” I affirmed. 

“ Are you certain?” she asked, a pro- 
vocative tone in her voice. 

“T am,” I answered firmly. 

“And you think I would do anything 
like that at such a time?” 

Her voice trembled slightly. 

I had been a fool! Though the echo 
had been with me for weeks and weeks, I 
knew now that Mamie Merrill would not 
laugh at my misfortune. 

“‘ Maybe I was mistaken,” I said finally, 
intoxicated with her nearness. “I wasn’t 
exactly normal.” 

“ Mamma was looking out of the win- 
dow, and—” 

She did not finish. I was holding her 
too closely. 

Then, everything being settled, we talked 
of the future. She would wait for me until 
I finished college. She would help me to 
be a success. Her mother really didn’t 
have any objections to me, other than that 
I was so young. That was a handicap we 
would overcome—together. 

“Do you remember a promise you made 
to me long, long ago—the time I forgave 
you?” she asked. 














The vines swayed under the caress of the 
light night wind. The moonlight intruded, 
and I could see the pure agate glints danc- 
ing in her brown eyes. 
“ Yes,” I answered. 
would again until—” 
“We are engaged now,” she whispered, 
her beautiful face upturned. 
My roses fell in a sudden shower of pink 


petals. 
XXXIV 


“T said I never 


THE day and hour were set-—Thursday, 
June 13, at 10 A.M. 

At half past eight I was on the steps of 
the St. George. 

“‘ Will the Snake Feeder be arraigned to- 
day?” I asked Emerson Lee. 

“Yes, Judge Browne isn’t well enough 
to be out yet, so Judge Young has come 
over from Lima.” 

“ At ten o’clock?” 

“ At ten o’clock.” 

The marshal moved away briskly before 
I could question him concerning the judge’s 
illness. He had much to attend to before 
taking the Snake Feeder into court. 

The judge ill! That was news to me. 
In all the years covered by my memory he 
had never been ill before. He had seemed 
to be above illness. His dignity, his high 
estate, were proof against mere germs. 
Now it appeared that he was only mortal, 
after all! 

I went to the Snake Feeder’s room. The 
inside pocket of the light suit in the closet 
—a package containing a well worn leather 
case. I removed the broad rubber band 
with the feeling that I was examining the 
effects of the dead. Ten o’clock! I had 
eighty-five minutes. 

I found only papers such as any careful 
man would preserve. Among them, ar- 
ranged neatly, were receipted bills from 
hotels all over the country, the last those 
from the St. George. The dates covered 
many years. The Snake Feeder had flitted 
from place to place before he came to 
Unionville. 

There was a bill for professional services 
from Dr. Eastend, marked “ paid in full,” 
= the notation, in the handwriting of the 

octor: 


And the Lord said, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 


I also found an acknowledgment by the 
hospital of a considerable sum to be used 
for the care of needy and indigent persons. 
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Charity—a double explanation—Dr. East- 
end’s exclamation when we brought the 
Red Man’s woman there, and the reason 
why he wanted the packet destroyed. 

Another compartment remained. I re- 
placed the papers in the first, and, in so 
doing, inadvertently split the lining. Two 
yellow, fragile newspaper clippings, which 
had evidently slipped in there and had been 
thought lost, were exposed. I endeavored 
to read them. 

“ Frank Morton, rising young attorney, 
and Miss Helen ” — wear had obliterated 
the last name—“ were married at high noon 
to-day. The bride has been making her 
home in Cleveland since she was graduated 
from ”— 

The rest was undecipherable. 

“Frank Morton, attorney, with offices 
in the Standard Trust Building,” the other 
and newer clipping began, “ is the sole heir 
of his father, the late”— Again I could 
not read. “The estimated value is ”— 
The worn print made a secret of details, 
yet I gleaned enough to explain the Snake 
Feeder’s freedom from financial worry. 

I opened the last compartment. In this 
was a letter addressed to me, sealed care- 
fully, and marked “ confidential.” I tore 
— envelope with trembling fingers, and 
read: 


A few words of explanation. I came to Union- 
ville because for years I had been endeavoring 
to pick up a trail, consequently there is no coin- 
cidence in that which has happened or may hap- 
pen. I was combing the country with implicit 
faith that some day my search would end satis- 
factorily. To the extent that I have found the 
object of my quest in Unionville, it has. 

I have remained here with one object in view— 
the immolation of a man. In other words, my 
intent has been the crime of murder. 


I could not read on. A blur came over 
my eyes. Certain as I was—though I had 
no official confirmation — that the Snake 
Feeder had confessed that he had killed the 
Red Man, up to that moment I had hoped 
that it would prove some horrible mistake, ~ 
and that he would be cleared; but in my 
hand was proof not only that he was the 
slayer, but that the crime had been pre- 
meditated. Indeed I would destroy that 


packet! 


Hate corroded in me until it became a deadly 
thing. It possessed my whole life until it swung 
me from my balance. Yet when opportunity for 
revenge was at hand, I was proved deficient. 

This would-never have been written except for 
a happening on the night when I set out to accom- 
plish my purpose—to bury my knife in the body 
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of a thief. That night through the mists of 
hatred, liquor, and disease, when after years of 
waiting I believed the hour had finally struck, a 
face stared at me accusingly. 

Perhaps I was and even am crazy; but I was 
raised to reverence and fear God, and that face 
looked at me from the house of God. Only three 
windows in a brick wall, yet in my imagination 
they gazed at me with such a great pity that my 
knife remained in its sheath, and ever since then 
I have been impotent—I cannot draw it. 

How long this inhibition will continue I do 
not know. Sometimes it is so strong that when 
Unionville sleeps I steal into the church behind 
the face, and pray that I may be forgiven for my 
bitter thoughts and for the way I have wasted my 
life. Sometimes it is so weak that I try to drown 
my thoughts in whisky. Sometimes peace comes 
to me as I sit on the river bank and listen to 
the water; but my knife is with me always. 

Dr. Eastend has told me that I may die at 
any moment. With the shadow hanging over 
me, I can see my great error. That is the main 
reason why I am writing to you. I have not 
always treated you as I should have, but you 
have been loyal. When I sent for you, even in 
the dead of night, you came to me. You watched 
beside me when I was afraid. Many things have 
died within me. Gratitude has not. You are 
nearer to me because you have expressed an intent 
to follow my profession—a profession that I love, 
though one to which I have brought no honor. 

This is as much explanation as I may make 
at this time. I must be cryptic, inasmuch as I 
may die before I carry out that which I purpose 
doing. In that event it would be just for you 
to know the name of the one who had so great 
a part in shaping my career; but it might be un- 
just to another, and in the eyes of the law one 
is innocent until proved guilty. So there can be 
no exposure unless I use my knife. Then all will 
know. 5 

My main purpose in writing this to you is that 
you may avoid the mistakes I have made. Sur- 
vey me as you have known me, and you will see 
the results, but not the cause. This letter is meant 
to make the motivation apparent—partially, at 
least. The whole should be a warning to you. 

Throughout your life may good fortune come 
to you, and to Squank and Dewey. You three 
are at the beginning. I am at the end. May my 
end not be yours. That is the sincere wish of 
THE SNAKE FEEDER. 


The date showed that the letter had been 
written months before. 

The knife had served its purpose—a 
double purpose. The Red Man was dead, 
arid the Snake Feeder would hang for the 
crime of murder. 

All was not clear to me, however. Either 
I was too dense or he had been too cryptic. 
The judge was the person toward whom he 
had shown animosity, and the Red Man 
was the one he had killed. 

I read the letter once more—more care- 
fully this time. Events refused to order 
themselves into a sequence, the words hav- 
ing the same meaning as before. Confused, 
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puzzled, I searched the packet for further 
yet 

small unmounted photo a sna 
shot, fell to the floor, siiithg de cage 
face up. I understood. 

I threw the bundle on top of the heap of 
waste paper that littered the fireplace, ap- 
plied a match, and watched the leather curl 
and writhe as the fire claimed it. 

At ten o’clock—sixty minutes more: 
“ And I sentence you—” 


XXXV 


THE court room was so crowded that 
Emerson Lee, with the Snake Feeder hand- 
cuffed to his wrist, had difficulty in making 
his way to the prisoners’ dock. 

The Snake Feeder was so thin that the 
bones seemed about to burst through the 
skin of his face. He looked as if he was of 
no substance save bone. All the spring 
seemed gone out of him, and he walked like 
a poorly articulated skeleton. His eyes, 
which shone with unnatural brilliance, were 
the only live thing about him. 

And yet that poor wreck smiled a little 
as those bright eyes fell on those most re- 
sponsible for his being there—Dewey, 
Squank, and I. 

I felt a sob overcoming me. Dewey and 
Squank were wiping their eyes. 

Judge Young opened the file and inspect- 
ed the papers deliberately, the Snake Feed- 
er standing before him erect and seemingly 
unafraid. 

“Your name is Frank Morton?” asked 
Judge Young. 

a.” 

The Snake Feeder’s voice betrayed no 
emotion. 
“ How do you plead to the crime of mur- 

der in the first degree?” 

“ Guilty.” 

“Do you make this plea of your own 
free will and accord?” 

“ I do.” 

“No promises have been made to you 
and no inducements have been offered, such 

as leniency?” 

“ None.” 

His body swayed slightly. The crowd 
tensed. The sentence of death must follow. 
In the pause I subconsciously noted the 
fact that the Snake Feeder had not been 
placed under oath. 

Judge Young, apparently hesitant at ut- 
tering words of dreadful portent, fiddled 
with the papers, looking them over one by 





























one, and placing them in a neat little pile at 
his left hand. 

“You say you killed James Wright, 
otherwise known as the Red Man?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Tt was. my knife, wasn’t it?” parried 
the Snake Feeder. 

Something like an electric shock passed 
through me. 

“That wasn’t the question,” snapped 
Judge Young irritably. 

6 Judge!” 

The word was a shriek from the rear of 
the room.; Through the mass of humanity 
that had? concealed her, the Red Man’s 
woman, wearing no emblem of mourning, 
clawed her way, brushing past Emerson 
Lee, who would have detained her, and 
overcoming all obstacles until she stood at 
the Snake Feeder’s side. 

“ He didn’t kill him!” she asserted, her 
contralto voice like an organ note. 

She tried to. say more, but the Snake 
Feeder interrupted. 

“‘ She knows nothing about it,” he said, 

his voice rising to a scream. “ Nothing, 
nothing, nothing! I killed—” 
_ His words were broken off by a cough— 
a choking, gurgling cough that brought 
with it a spurt of bright crimson. Slowly 
the Snake Feeder slipped to the floor. As. 
he did so, all-manhood seemed suddenly to 
leave him, and he became nothing but a 
little heap of clothes. 

Dr. Eastend, assisted by the marshal, 
reached his side a second or so after he 
struck. 

“Too late!” the doctor muttered, as he 
made an examination. “The last one— 
knew it had to come—excitement. He’s 
dead, your honor!” 

With these words the Red Man’s wom- 
an, in the presence of the gaping court 
room, dropped to the floor beside the Snake 
Feeder, and, taking his head in her lap, 
mothered him, kissing his forehead, his 
eyes, and his hair, all the while protesting 
that he was not dead, that he must live, 
that she would accept death in his place. 
The chill that had come over him was only 
transient, she said, and before long it 
would depart. 

Dr. Eastend raised her to her feet. 

“Too late!” was all he said. 

That declaration, however, seemed to 
calm her. Adjusting her yellow hair, which 
had burst its bonds, she faced the court 
with dignity and grace. 
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“ Judge,” she said evenly, though her 
eyes were wild, “in justice to the dead, I 
must make a statement.” 

“ Proceed, madam.” 

“Frank Morton, whom the people of 
Unionville called the Snake Feeder, was 
my husband.” 

Her voice was the only sound in the 
court room. Silence endured while she 
waited, clutching the railing with such a 
grip that her knuckles whitened, as the in- 
sensate clay of the Snake Feeder was quiet-. 
ly removed. 

“ Gilbert Browne and my husband were 
boyhood friends,” she continued in a dull, 
gray voice. “They went to school to- 
gether. They were roommates at the uni- 
versity. Both were seniors in the law 
school when I entered. My education had. 
been begun in another school—the name is 
immaterial—but in my senior year I trans- 
ferred. After Gilbert and Frank graduated 
they began practice in the same little office 
in Cleveland. As soon as he was earning 
enough to keep up a home, Frank and I 
were married. Gilbert was best man at our 
wedding.” 

Her voice broke. Emerson Lee handed 
her a glass of water, which she drained 
quickly. 

“ Thank you. I will be as brief as pos- 
sible. At the start we were happy. I be- 
lieved that Frank had a great future. He 
had a legal mind. I could visualize myself 
wearing furs and diamonds. Gilbert was a 
constant visitor at our home. Evening after 
evening he came. The friendship between 
him and Frank endured, even though after 
a year they dissolved partnership. 

“ Gilbert had accepted a retainer from a 
corporation, and purposed giving most of 
his time to that branch of the law. Frank 
had the same offer, but it did not appeal to 
him. He preferred general practice, and 
was content to plod along, taking what 
cases were offered to him, including those 
that brought him no fees. It was his belief 
that it was a lawyer’s duty to guard the 
interests of the poor as well as those of the 
rich. Ambitious, in a hurry to enjoy all 
eo comforts of life, I could not agree with 
im. 

“ Gilbert’s connection with the corpora- 
tion brought him many more cases. Bear 
with me, please, judge, because all of this 
has been buried within me for years. Gil- 
bert was prosperous. We were where we 
started. Gilbert would be a big and suc- 
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cessful man, while Frank would remain an 
obscure attorney. 

“Still Gilbert’s visits to our home con- 
tinued. He was always dignified, and with 
his success his dignity became greater. In 
my eyes he seemed larger and larger. I 
was flattered by his attentions. Frank sus- 
pected nothing. One night we disappeared. 
We went to Chicago. Gilbert had arranged 
everything. He knew that in the end I 
would yield to him. He had obtained a 
place where he would not have to go into 
court, but would have only office work to 
do. He advanced rapidly. 

“With the advancement I perceived a 
change in his attitude toward me. I sensed 
that he believed he had made a mistake in 
taking me from my husband. As the wife 
of another, I was highly desirable. When 
I became his, I was only a woman. More 
than that, I was a handicap. The wrong 
we had done kept him from rising. He 
had to remain anonymous. That injured 
his egotism. Other men could go into court 
and win verdicts with the law he furnished 
them. 

“He did not tell me. A man does not 
have to tell a woman such things. I knew 
that he wanted to cast me aside, but he did 
not dare. In his heart Gilbert Browne is a 
coward. 

“ Realization that I, too, had made a 
mistake brought me additional unhappi- 
ness. When it was too late, I discovered 
that I had read my heart wrong. Frank 
Morton was the only man I loved, the only 
man IJ have ever loved, the man I still love.” 

Her voice broke, and she wept. 

“ Be calm, madam. You may have all 
the time you wish,” said the court. 

“T stood it for three years,” she con- 
tinued, controlling her voice with an effort. 
“T had to. I am not a woman who can 
face the world alone. The thought of be- 
ing unprotected, of being forced to make 
my own way, terrified me. My parents 
had died years before. I knew in my heart 
that Frank would take me back, but I could 
not return to him, because I was defiled. 
Finally I grew desperate. Gilbert hadn’t 
spoken to me for weeks. There appeared 
to be only one solution. I considered it, 
but found I was not brave enough to kill 
myself. I could suffer on earth, but not 
throughout eternity. 

“Then I remembered a man who had 
been in my life before I met Frank—a man 
who had caused me to change my school. 
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I thought, after I went to Cleveland, that 
he had forgotten me; but just after the 
papers announced my wedding I received 
a letter from him, saying that if I ever had 
need of him I had only to let him know, 
and he would come to me and take me as 
I was. That message sent a thrill through 
me, because I feared him, and I burned it 
‘without ever telling Frank; but after three 
years with Gilbert Browne, with my iden- 
tity submerged, with his hatred for me 
growing continually, with my longing for 
my husband never to be fulfilled, this fear 
wore away until I determined to test the 
other man. 

“He kept his word, and I told him 
everything. The past was dead, he assured 
me. We would both forget it and begin 
life all over again. 

“It is unnecessary to detail the years 
that followed. For a short time after my 
escape from Gilbert I was comparatively 
happy; but the brute that was within James 
Wright was only held in leash. My girl- 
hood fears were only too well founded. He 
tired of me even more quickly than Gilbert 
had, and then the brute in him showed in 
all its ugliness. Possibly the economic fac- 
tor entered into this. We simply could not 
prosper. Everything we undertook failed. 
Perhaps I was the cause. In any case, I 
clung to him because there was no hope for 
freedom. Jim was all that I had left. My 
few remnants of womanhood kept me from 
calling cn Frank for assistance. I did not 
even think of communicating with Gilbert 
Browne. He didn’t want me, but in leav- 
ing him for another man I had wounded 
him in his tenderest spot—his pride. He 
could never forget that. 

“ Finally Jim and I were reduced to life 
in the wagon in which we came to Union- 
ville. I thought, after drifting about aim- 
lessly, and living as best we could, that we 
were on our way to Columbus, where there 
was a slight possibility that friends of the 
past might help us; but here in Unionville 
one of our horses died. 

“ Jim Wright killed that horse deliber- 
ately. He admitted it to me the day the 
marshal took us to the house on the river 
bank; but it was not until weeks later that 
I learned his motive. He had been arrest- 
ed in Lima for intoxication. There he was 
warned to be careful if he went to Union- 
ville, for Judge Browne would show him 
no mercy, would send him to the work- 
house. Jim asked questions and found that 











Judge Browne, the man to whom every one 
looked up, the man whom everybody in 
Unionville respected, was the man from 
whom he had taken me! 

“He came directly to Unionville. In 
his mind there was a plan to torture me 
and to satisfy himself. In Unionville he 
could do about as he pleased, because I 
would be his slave. And then, shortly after 
we arrived, I saw Frank, my husband. I 
could not hide my agitation, and Jim bul- 
lied me until I told him the truth. 

“Nothing could induce him to leave 
Unionville after that. The chance—which 
seemed certain—of my being recognized by 
both the judge and my husband was the 
kind of cruelty he thoroughly enjoyed. If 
he had dared, he would have spread his 
knowledge all over Unionville. Judge 
Browne could have done nothing to him, 
because the judge was even guiltier than 
he; but Jim Wright did not dare. He, too, 
was a coward. 

“T tried to get away. Three times I 
crept out of that wretched hovel with 
money enough to buy a railroad ticket. I 
had no plans. I did not even have courage 
enough to think of what I would do with- 
out somebody on whom to depend, even 
such a man as Jim Wright. Three times 
Jim caught me and brought me back. The 
fourth time I defied him. A train was com- 
ing in; but he stopped me and made me 
promise to remain here by threatening to 
take me before the judge. After that, I 
did not try any more. Jim would have 
kept his word—he would have been de- 
lighted to keep his word. The mental 
agony I have suffered over my degradation 
cannot be told in words. 

“T hid my identity until one day, in this 
court room, Jim didn’t have money enough 
to pay his fine. He took what money I 
had, and the marshal made me come in here 
with him. What I feared, happened. I 
had been working hard, doing washing to 
support us both. Living on the river bank 
had given me a fever. Every moment I 
spent in this town had been a nervous 
strain. I fainted. My face was exposed, 
and both Frank Morton and the judge 
recognized me. 

. ‘After I was discharged from the hos- 
pital—the county paid the bill, I suppose; 
the ten dollars Jim took from me was 
money I was saving to buy a decent dress 
to be buried in—I returned to the river. 
I had nowhere else to go. Jim was drunk. 
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He went away and left me. It grew pitch-, 
dark. The voice of the river called, called, 
called, with an insistent beat. The end 
had come. Down below the house there is 
a deep, dark hole. 

“TI heard a knock at the door. Before 
I could have answered it, even if I had 
been brave enough, the judge strode in. 
His face was white, his eyes gleamed. 

“<Tve been waiting for you to return 
here,’ he said, and I quailed. 

“T cannot quote him further. He cursed 
me and reviled me. He told of meeting - 
Frank on the street, and how the encounter 
had shaken him—he admitted that. He 
had hoped that Frank would leave, but 
Frank stayed on and on. Though Frank 
did nothing, his presence worked on the 
judge so that he could endure it no longer. 
He had determined to go away. : 

“‘ He had left Chicago because in a great 
city he could not be the outstanding figure 
that he desired. He had attained his am- 
bition in Unionville; but with Frank here, 
and exposure threatening constantly, he 
could not stand it. He burned his house to 
get the insurance money, as he did not dare 
to attempt to sell it. 

“ But love of his position in Unionville, 
with every one looking up to him, with 
every one giving him free passage on the 
sidewalks—every one except Red Wright, 
who sneered at him, though the judge did 
not know why—still held him back. He 
became accustomed to the presence of 
Frank, and accepted the belief that he was 
harmless. 

“Then I, too, had to come to Union- 
ville. Frank knew me. There was but one 
conclusion for Gilbert Browne — disgrace, 
ruin, the forfeiture of everything that he 
had attained. I had to go. He, the judge, 
would send me away as he had sent away 
Martha Green. 

“In his excitement he was screaming at 
me. Neither of us heard the door open. 
Of a sudden I saw Jim standing there. 
The judge turned his head, and Jim 
laughed. 

-“© A family reunion, eh?’ asked Jim, 
bold in his drunkenness. 

“He laughed again as if he had encoun- 
tered the most tremendous joke in his. ca- 
reer. I can see yet the look that came into 
the eyes of the judge. He was a coward, 
but he read in that laugh the taunt of the 
man who had triumphed over him. On the 
table was the knife that Jim had picked up 
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on the river bank. The judge seized Emerson Lee arose hastily. Through the 
this—” open window I could see him going toward 
She stopped, her voice shaken from her _ the office of the judge, unlocking his nickel- 
by the tremor with which she was seized. plated handcuffs as he went. 
THE END 





A SONG AGAINST RAIN 


THERE are those who like wet weather— 
Give me the sun! 

They love to tramp the heather, 

Wet through, with dripping feather, 
And squelch, squelch of shoe leather— 
They call it fun. 

Well, chacun a son goit, 

And it may be fun for you— 

Give me the sun! 


Oh, it’s beautiful, I know, 

Like its lovely sister, snow; 

And the music of its falling 

I could sing in flattering words. 

I have heard its low voice calling, 
But I much prefer the birds! 


How it whispers in the leaves, 
Drums and dances from the eaves, 
And thunders through the -night 
With a mellow-throated roar, 

Were an easy thing to write— 
Poets write it by the score; 

How it sows the woods with pearls 
Soft as tears on eyelashed girls, 
And strings the dripping, misty trees 
With gliding gems, and filigrees 
The swaying nets of gossamers; 

I know it all—and yet who cares? 


Tis lovely, but ’tis wet; 

It soaks you to the bone, 

And its song is all regret, 

With its mournful monotone, 

All its beauty’s made of weeping, 
And the sighs of ghostly things; 

And old thoughts, the better sleeping, 
Come wailing when it sings; 

And it keeps my love from me, 
Who else were on my heart, 

For the hour when we’d be meeting, 
It is always sure to start! 


So praise the rain who may, 
Give me the sun! 
No lover loves a rainy day— 


Give me the sun! 
Richard Le Gallienne 





